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Question d'attribution: 


L'icóne de saint Chenouté à Fum al-Khalig 


Appréhender les ceuvres des iconographes ottomans 
en Égypte n'est pas chose facile tant leur nombre 
est élevé!. Les œuvres de peintres tels Mattary, 
Yuhanna al-Armani al-Qudsi ou Ibrahim al-Nasikh 
se retrouvent depuis le XVIII siècle dans la plupart 
des anciennes églises de l'actuelle ville du Caire et 
des monastères proches?. Parmi les panneaux de 
cette période, nous conservons un exemple tout à 
fait singulier représentant saint Chenouté se trou- 
vant dans la nef de l'église Saint-Jean-de-Senhout 
au monastère Saint-Ménas de Fum al-Khalig au 
nord du Vieux-Caire (Pl. 1). 


LOCALISATION ET DESCRIPTION DU PANNEAU 


Le monastère de Fum al-Khalig conserve l'une 
des plus importantes collections d'icónes du 
Caire. Récemment restaurés en collaboration avec 
l'American Research Center in Egypt (ARCE)“, les 
panneaux datent principalement des XVIII* et 
XIX* siécles et présentent donc un intérét tout 
particulier dans notre étude. Parmi les églises qui 
composent ce monastère, les deux principales sont 


Cette étude a fait l'objet d'un premier exposé lors de la 
Eleventh St Shenouda — UCLA Conference of Coptic Studies 
en 2009 à l’université de Californie de Los Angeles 
(UCLA). Elle a été par la suite développée en intégrant les 
derniéres publications et les nouvelles découvertes effec- 
tuées lors de nos recherches en Egypte. Je remercie chaleu- 
reusement M. Hany N. Takla, président de la St. Shenouda 
the Archimandrite Coptic Society, pour sa ténacité à vouloir 
mieux comprendre ce panneau. Je tiens également à remer- 
cier pour leur conseils avisés M. Mat Immerzeel, Mme 
Catherine Jolivet-Lévy, Mlle Faten Naim Rochdy et Mme 
Céline Nicaud-Jéróme. 

? Skalova/Gabra 2006, 132-141; van Moorsel/Immerzeel/ 
Langen 1994, 16-18. 

Dans son ouvrage décrivant, entre autres, les églises du 
Caire, A.J. Butler (1884, I, 47-74) ne mentionne pas lexis- 
tence de ce panneau. 

Pour les détails du programme de restauration des icónes 


par l'ARCE, voir Dobrowolski 2010, 155-159. 
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dédiées aux saints Ménas et Behnam, tandis qu'à 
l'étage, se trouve l'église Saint-Jean-de-Senhout, 
réaménagée récemment, puis, prés d'elle, la petite 
église dédiée à saint Georges. 

Aucune source ne nous permet de dater précisé- 
ment la construction des édifices ; toutefois, les 
hypothéses des auteurs modernes varient entre les 
TV" et VIF siècles, tandis que les récents travaux de 
Peter Sheehan ont permis de mettre en évidence 
une fondation postérieure à la conquette arabe, 


Pl. 1. Atelier de Yuhanna al-Armani, Saint Chenouté, 


église Saint-Jean-de-Senhout, monastère Saint-Ménas, 
Le Caire (d'après Shafik 2008, pl. sur p. 109) 


vers 644-6855. Les églises furent détruites à deux 
reprises, et à chaque fois reconstruites quasiment 
aussitôt, une première fois vers 725, sous le calife 
Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, puis en 1164 à la suite 
d'un incendie. Lors de la dernière reconstruction, 
les colonnes de marbre furent remplacées par des 
piliers et des coupoles furent ajoutées dans l’église 
principale. Il ne reste aujourd’hui que quelques 
sections du sanctuaire central et du mur externe 
original de cet édifice. 

La seule mention de l'édifice dédié au martyr 
saint Jean de Senhout dans les sources historiques 
concerne sa consécration après l'incendie de 11647. 

Aujourd’hui, cette dernière église, vaste salle sans 
colonnes, a été entièrement restaurée et tout le 
mobilier a été remplacé à cette occasion, écran de 
sanctuaire compris (Pl. 2). Ce dernier est l'oeuvre 
d'un disciple du grand maítre du renouveau de la 
peinture d'icónes en Égypte au XX* siècle, Isaac 
Fanous. Les murs sont, quant à eux, parés d'icónes 
pour la plupart du XVIII: siècle, et notamment de 
panneaux de l'atelier de Yuhanna al-Armani. 

Situé sur le mur gauche, saint Chenouté est 
debout, en position frontale, revétu de tous les attri- 
buts de sa dignité abbatiale ou, plus précisément 
dans le monde orthodoxe, d'archimandrite?. Il tient 
dans sa main droite, aux doigts épatés, un petit élé- 
ment circulaire de couleur blanche sur lequel nous 
reviendrons, tandis que de la gauche, il empoigne 
une canne dont l'extrémité, positionnée sous la 
poitrine, se termine en tau. Saint Chenouté est repré- 
senté en stricte frontalité sur un fond bichrome dont 
la partie supérieure est jaune (afin d'imiter la dorure) 
et la partie inférieure marron. Un cadre est peint, 
tout autour du panneau, d'une bordure de couleur 
marron décorée d'une frise de rinceaux stylisés. 

Le saint personnage est coiffé d'une kalansuwa 
noire décorée d'une croix centrale, blanche, canton- 
née de quatre croisettes de méme couleur, la bor- 
dure du tissu étant délimitée de deux traits blancs. 


Pour la premiére estimation des batations, cf Coquin 
1974, 5-6 ; Shafik 2008, 6. Pour ces dernières hypothèses 
se basant sur l'archéologie, voir Sheehan 2010, 39-40. 

€  Abü'l-Mákárim 1894-1895, 103, fol. 29b. 

7 Abt’l-Mak4rim 1894-1895, 103, fol. 29b. 

Ce terme d'origine grecque peut être traduit par ‘chef de la 
bergerie’ ou ‘commandant de la bergerie’, et par extension 
‘du cloître’ désignant ainsi le supérieur d'un monastère. 

? Bolman er al. 2011, 31-38. 

10 '[...] OS A[BB]A SINOUTHIOU ARCHIMAND[R]ITOU' (Bolman 
et al. 2011, 35). 


Sa téte est cerclée d'un nimbe marqué par une 
couleur orangée plus intense et de deux traits de 
couleur rouge. L'élongation du visage du saint qui 
émerge du capuchon est accentuée par une barbe 
blanche de fines méches. La carnation de ce visage 
beige-rosé vire au blanc au niveau du front et des 
pommettes. De longs sourcils sont peints au-dessus 
des grands yeux en amande aux pupilles noires. Les 
traits de ces sourcils se poursuivent par les arétes 
d'un nez long, fin et droit. La bouche, petite et 
pincée, est surmontée d'une longue moustache 
blanche qui se méle ensuite à la barbe. 

Saint Chenouté est vétu d'une tunique jaune 
agrémentée d’analabos rouge, d'un étroit scapulaire, 
de mandyas vert-brun et de souliers bruns. 

Nous observons également des inscriptions 
arabes sur ce panneau, une première de couleur 
blanche, sur le fond jaune, de part et d'autre du 
personnage: 'Saint Aba Chenouté', tandis qu'une 
seconde, de couleur brune, se situe au niveau de la 
jambe droite du saint sur deux lignes : 'Récom- 
pense, O Seigneur, celui qui s'est donné la fatigue’, 


L'ORIGINE D'UNE ICONOGRAPHIE 


Tout d'abord, avant de pouvoir analyser ce panneau, 
il convient de remonter aux origines mémes de la 
représentation de saint Chenouté d’Atripé, fêté le 7 
abib, dans l'art égyptien. La plus ancienne représen- 
tation actuellement conservée de ce saint est égale- 
ment la plus récemment découverte. Ce sont les 
fouilles d'Elizabeth Bolman, coordinatrice d'une 
équipe d'experts et de restaurateurs, dans le monas- 
tère Blanc de Sohag (Deir el-Abiad ou Deir Anba 
Shenouda), qui ont permis de la mettre à jour’. Ce 
couvent, fondé par Chenouté au IV* siècle, a révélé 
en 2009, entre autres, ce qui semble étre la tombe de 
l'archimandrite. De plus, la campagne de restaura- 
tion et de stabilisation des peintures murales a rendu 
possible l'indentification de la figure de Chenouté 
probablement entouré de deux anges. Dans cette 
salle voütée au décor géométrique parfaitement bien 
organisé, une large croix gemmée, flanquée de deux 
aigles, fait face au saint personnage dont le nom a pu 
être identifié grâce à l'étude de Stephen Davis!?. 

Le visage de l'abbé est nimbé tandis que ses bras 
sont levés dans le geste de l'oraison. Il tient dans sa 
main droite un objet circulaire, peut-étre une cou- 
ronne. La main gauche a aujourd'hui disparu. Il est 
vétu du vétement traditionnel des moines chenou- 
téens, soit une tunique ceinturée couverte d'un 


Pl. 2. Vue actuelle de l'église Saint-Jean-de-Senhout, monastère Saint-Ménas, Le Caire 
(photographie : Julien Auber de Lapierre 2009) 


manteau, un tablier de cuir tenu en bandoulière 
sur l'épaule gauche et une longue écharpe étroite 
décorée de deux paires de petites croix, tombant de 
cette méme épaule. Le saint personnage est repré- 
senté pieds nus. Les travaux sur ces peintures parti- 
culiérement bien conservées ont permis une data- 
tion aux alentours de 465, soit trés proche de la 
mort de l'archimandrite, indiquant ainsi une véné- 
ration trés précoce!!. 

Une autre représentation particuliérement 
ancienne de ce saint est conservée dans le lobe nord 
du sanctuaire triconque de l'église Saint-Bishoy du 
monastère Rouge de Sohag (Pl. 3)". Selon les 
récentes études menées par Hans-Georg Severin et 
illustrées dans les articles de Bolman, l'ensemble 
peut aujourd’hui être daté du milieu de la première 
moitié du VI° siécle'’. La figure de saint Chenouté 
fait partie de ce vaste ensemble décoratif qui com- 
prend également les représentations de Besa, de 
saint Bishoy et d'un personnage non identifié. Situé 
dans l'une des niches, saint Chenouté est vétu 


d'une tunica ocre jaune, d'une ceinture à la taille, 
"un rahtou blanc et, sur les épaules, un petit man- 
d 
teau que Cassien appelle un palliolum", couvert sur 
l'épaule gauche d'une écharpe au ton clair. Le saint 
est représenté téte nue, nimbée, avec une barbe 
anche, faisant un geste de bénédiction de la main 
blanche, faisant te de bénédiction del 
roite et tenant une haste dans la main gauche, 
droite et tenant haste dans 1 h 
marqueur de son autorité. Selon les observations 
de Karel Innemée, les vétements représentés corres- 
pondent à ceux des moines pacómiens tels qu'ils 


11 Bolman et al. 2011, 38. 

? Bolman 2006, Pls 17, 19 ; sur le sanctuaire triconque du 
monastère Rouge de Sohag, voir Kinney 2008, 239-252. 
Sur les éléments de datation, voir Severin 2008, 75-112; 
Bolman 2006, 1-24; eadem 2008b, 305-317; eadem 2010, 
121-128. 

Post haec angusto palliolo tam amictus humilitatem quam 
uilitatem pretii conpendiumque sectantes colla pariter 
atque umeros tegunt [...] (Cassien 2001, I.6, 46-47). 

15 Butler 1884, II, 217-231. 


sont décrits dans les règles monastiques et ayant 
une signification bien particuliére!é. C'est selon ce 
principe que les représentations postérieures de 
saint Chenouté suivront cette iconographie. 

Nous pouvons observer, plus de deux siécles 
plus tard, datée des environs de 822-914, une 
représentation de saint Chenouté en enluminure 
d'un manuscrit conservé à la Morgan Library & 
Museum de New York". Provenant du monastère 
Saint-Michel au Fayoum et acquis à Paris pour 
J. Pierpont Morgan en 1911, cette page présente le 
saint nimbé sous une arche, téte nue, portant une 
tunique ornée de croix. Il semble effectuer un geste 
de bénédiction de la main droite, tandis que sa 
main gauche tient une haste. 

Plus récent encore, un manuscrit conservé à la 
Bibliothéque nationale de France, provenant du 
monastère Blanc de Sohag, est daté des environs du 
XT siècle (Pl. 4)!5. Sur cette page, il est représenté 
debout, frontalement, vétu d'un grand manteau 
plissé, d'une ceinture et tient dans sa main gauche 
une haste à l'extrémité cruciforme. Sa main droite 
esquisse ce que l'on pourrait interpréter comme un 
geste de bénédiction. Ses pieds sont nus. La téte du 
saint personnage est cerclée d'un nimbe de couleur, 
seul élément véritablement coloré de cette figure 
puisque nous n'observons aucun autre remplissage 
de couleur. Il s'agit là d'une figuration trés simple 
qui nous renvoie aux fondations méme de la vie 


16 [nnemée 1992, 102-104. 

17 New York, The Morgan Library & Museum, Ms. M.604 

A. 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, Manuscrits orien- 

taux, copte 1305, fol. 128v. Sur ce dernier, voir Catalogue 

Paris 2004, 48-49 ; Emmel 2004, 323-325. 

1? Schroeder 2007, 54-89. 

? Bolman 2002, 37-76, 50, Fig. 4.18 ; van Moorsel 
1995/1997, 128-129, Pl. 66. 

?! Van Moorsel 1995/1997, 128. 

7? Gestiant etiam resticulas duplices laneo plexas subtemine, 
quas Graeci xxxx uocant, nos uero subcinctoria seu redimi- 
cula uel proprie rebracchiatoria possumus appellare. (Cas- 
sien 2001, I.5, 44-45). 

75 Bolman 2008a, 179-207. Le pére van Moorsel (2002, 

40-41) datait quant à lui ces peintures, avant restauration, 

du XTV" siècle. 

Le nom du moine ayant repeint tout ou partie du monas- 

tére Saint-Paul, et dont il est fait question ici, est inconnu, 

néanmoins son existence au début du XVIII siècle est 
attestée par sa rencontre avec le père Claude Sicard en 

1716. Pour les détails de cette rencontre, voir Sicard 1982, 

I, 41. 

75 Van Moorsel 2002, 118-119. 
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cénobitique voulue par Pacóme et Chenouté, 
notamment en suivant la régle selon laquelle les 
moines devaient se vétir comme la population la 
plus modeste. 

Deux autres lieux importants du cénobitisme 
nous donnent également des informations pré- 
cieuses sur la représentation de saint Chenouté : les 
monastères Saint-Antoine et Saint-Paul près de la 
mer Rouge. Dans le premier, dans la nef de l'église 
Saint-Antoine, nous trouvons une représentation de 
saint Chenouté, debout, en position frontale, datée 
de 1232-1233 (Pl. 5)”. Pour reprendre l'expression 
de Paul van Moorsel, il s'agit justement ici du 
‘couple’ Pacóme-Chenouté qui est représenté?!. 
Placés sur l'arc transversal séparant les deux travées 
de la nef, les deux fondateurs du cénobitisme 
recoivent ici une place d'honneur. À l'image de 
ce que nous avons pu observer sur le précédent 
manuscrit, Chenouté est vêtu d'une tunica ocre 
rouge à manchettes jaunes sur laquelle est placée un 
discret rahtou rouge et noir. Sur ce dernier, nous 
trouvons un zonarion rouge et sur les épaules, un 
palliolum, ici jaune et rouge. Enfin, autour des 
épaules, Chenouté porte une écharpe, à l'image de 
Pacóme, que van Moorsel définit sous le nom de 
rebracchiatoria^". Elle est grise et est ornée de motifs 
de carrés rouge et jaune et de petites croix noires 
tréflées alternés. Dans le cas du manuscrit, nous 
avions pu observer les pieds nus du saint mais, ici, 
l'état de conservation de la peinture ne nous permet 
plus de distinguer ce détail, ni d'ailleurs son visage 
dont seuls la barbe et le nimbe sont apparents. 
Dans le cas du monastére Saint-Paul prés de la mer 
Rouge, la figure de Chenouté, datée de 1291- 
129273, à côté d'un saint Jean, est extrêmement mal 
conservée et se trouve sous un repeint du début du 
XVIII siècle’. Ainsi, seule la partie supérieure du 
personnage émerge, affichant une téte ronde, 
découverte, à l'image de la précédente figure et 
contrairement à son voisin Jean, et ceinte d'un 
nimbe jaune bordé de bleu. L'identité du saint est 
parfaitement bien attestée par l'épigraphie copte 
située dans un bandeau en partie supérieure. Le 
repeint du XVIII* siècle n'a pas repris l'image de 
saint Chenouté auquel ont été substitués les saints 
Jean et Arsène”. 

Contemporain, ou peut-étre plus tardif, men- 
tionnons également un panneau de bois peint 
aujourd'hui conservé dans l'église Saint-Mercure 
du Vieux-Caire représentant la Vierge et l'Enfant 
entourés de prophétes, d'archanges et d'autres 
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PI 3. Saint Chenouté et saint Besa, sanctuaire principal, 
moitié ouest du registre médian, lobe nord, église 
Saint-Bishoy, monastère Rouge de Sohag (photographie : 
Patrick Godeau; Bolman 2006, Pl. 17) 
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PL 5. Saint Chenouté, 1232-1233, 
monastère Saint-Antoine de 
la mer Rouge (photographie : Paul 
van Moorsel Centre) 


PI 6. Saint Chenouté, église 
Saint-Chenouté, Le Caire 
(photographie : Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 4. Portrait en pied de Chenouté, 

parchemin, XF siècle (?), monastère 

Blanc, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale 
de France, Ms. Copte 1305, fol. 128v 
(Catalogue Paris 2004, pl. sur p. 49) 


saints personnages. Le travail de Zuzana Skalova 
a permis de mettre en valeur cette œuvre dont l'es- 
thétique byzantine se rapproche de l’art des 
Comnènes. Parmi les nombreux personnages ali- 
gnés sous des arcades, nous retrouvons saint Che- 
nouté à gauche, vêtu comme précédemment et 
tenant un bâton pastoral à l’extrémité cruciforme. 
Les toutes récentes découvertes effectuées par Mat 
Immerzeel ont permis de compléter la compréhen- 
sion de cette icône hors norme en Égypte avec une 
image du fondateur du monastère Blanc peinte 
sur la colonne sud au plus près du sanctuaire de 
l'église Saint-Chenouté du monastère Saint- 
Mercure (Pl. 6). L'identité du saint personnage ne 
laisse ici aucun doute avec la mention d'archiman- 
drite, en copte, à droite de la téte, et son nom 
débutant par a, première lettre de Chenouté. Une 
étude comparative a permis à Mat Immerzeel d'en- 
visager une datation entre la seconde moitié du XII° 
siècle et la première moitié du XIII" siècle et auto- 
rise aujourd’hui, d’après l'étude des vêtements litur- 
giques et malgré les lourdes restaurations posté- 
rieures du visage, d’envisager un artiste byzantin 
ayant copié l’image de la colonne sur le panneau de 
bois pour un usage local". Un autre exemple de 
peinture murale dans la chapelle Saint-Georges 
du monastère Saint-Mercure permet également, 
par la présence du omophorion, d'identifier saint 
Chenouté??, Néanmoins, si l'historiographie tend 
à indiquer la datation précédemment évoquée, 
les lourdes restaurations nous empéchent de la 
confirmer. 


LES PARTICULARITÉS OTTOMANES 


Désormais, abordons les éléments iconographiques 
utilisés pour l'icóne de saint Chenouté conservée 
dans le monastére de Fum al-Khalig et précédem- 
ment décrite. Le saint est vétu selon sa fonction 
d'archimandrite : en accord avec la tradition, la 


26° Skalova/Gabra 2006, 180-183. 

27 Meinardus 1969-1970, 131-132, Pl. VB (communication 
orale de Mat Immerzeel). 

?8 Zibawi 2003, 175, no. 229. 

2 O'Leary 1937, 252 ; Schroeder 2007, 6. 

Sur ce point, voir note 14. 

9! Skalova/Gabra 2006, 220-221, no. 24. 

Pour plus de détails sur la première phase de la peinture 

chrétienne en Égypte ottomane, voir Skalova/Gabra 2006, 

132-136 ; Al-Suriany 2008, 281-303. 


kalansuwa, révélatrice de ce statut, lui aurait été 
donnée par le patriarche Cyrille d'Alexandrie (376- 
444), lors de son ordination durant le concile œcu- 
ménique d’Ephése en 431%. Dans ses mains, il 
tient également deux éléments tout à fait particu- 
liers à sa dignité. Le premier est une canne à l'ex- 
trémité en tau, symbole de l'autorité des patriarches 
et évêques coptes??, le second est un élément circu- 
laire de couleur blanche lié à sa légende. Nous 
retrouvons cet élément dans d'autres icónes repré- 
sentant saint Chenouté, et notamment celles du 
peintre Anastasi al-Rumi produites au XIX* siècle. 
Nous l'avons évoqué dans la description du pan- 
neau, saint Chenouté est ici figuré seul. Ceci n'est 
pas sans nous rappeler un panneau représentant ce 
méme saint conservé dans l'église Saint-Chenouté 
du monastère Saint-Mercure au Caire (Pl. 7)?!. 
Celui-ci, selon des critères stylistiques??, peut être 
daté du XVIF siècle et représente l'abbé du monas- 
tére Blanc de Sohag debout, seul, paré de riches 
vétements liturgiques chamarrés, tenant un báton 
à l'extrémité en tau et une croix de bénédiction. 
Tous les signes de son autorité sont ici réunis au 
méme titre que l'icóne décrite précédemment. 


Pl. 7. Saint Chenouté, XVIF siècle, église Saint-Mercure, 
monastère Saint-Mercure, Le Caire (photographie : Paul 
van Moorsel Centre) 


L'importance de cette représentation iconogra- 
phique forte et marquant l'autorité que détenait le 
saint réside dans l'histoire de ce personnage?. En 
effet, non seulement archimandrite du monastère 
Blanc de Sohag (385-451), Chenouté était égale- 
ment un grand meneur politique et un théologien 
de renom. Ceci fit de cet homme au tempérament 
marqué, participant au concile d’Ephése, l'une 
des figures les plus importantes du monachisme 
égyptien et plus particuliérement du cénobitisme, 
succédant, dans ce domaine, à saint Pacóme. 
L'inscription de part et d'autre de son nimbe, sur 
cette icône du XVII: siècle, précise le principe de 
le représenter seul : ‘Patron des Ermites”, 

Néanmoins, cette image de saint Chenouté soli- 
taire, observée dans les deux précédentes icônes et 
sur les peintures murales de monastères, n’est 
pas pour autant unique. Avec le SIN" siècle, sous 
le pinceau d'Anastasi al-Rumi va apparaítre une 
nouvelle maniére de représenter saint Chenouté. 
De confession grecque orthodoxe d'une famille de 
Jérusalem, ce peintre fut actif en Égypte dans les 
environs de 1832 à 1871%. Un grand nombre 
d'icónes conservées dans les églises du Caire lui 
sont attribuées et il effectua, à l'image de Yuhanna 
al-Armani pour le XVIII siècle, de grands cycles 
à destination des nouvelles iconostases aménagées 
à l'occasion des restaurations d'églises. Les figures 
d'Anastasi sont aisément reconnaissables aux 
contours marqués d'un trait noir, créant ainsi les 
volumes, et surtout aux visages ovales. Les person- 
nages sont également aisément identifiables par 
leurs petits yeux en amande, leurs forts sourcils 
courbés, leur nez de profil et leurs petites bouches. 

Au cours de notre étude, nous avons ainsi pu 
découvrir quatre panneaux exécutés par ce peintre 
ou son atelier, aujourd'hui répartis entre les églises 
Saint-Chenouté (deux panneaux, Pl. 8) et Abou 
Sayfein (Pl. 9) du monastère Saint-Mercure du 
Caire, et celle de la Vierge-Marie de Haret al-Rum. 
Saint Chenouté est représenté frontalement, 
debout, mais désormais, contrairement à ce que 
nous avons pu observer précédemment, accompa- 
gné du dénommé Besa. Otto Meinardus avait 
remarqué dans son étude sur le peintre Anastasi?", 
et concernant le panneau conservé dans l'église 
Abou Sayfein, que Besa, disciple et biographe de 
Chenouté, tenait dans ses mains “two small round 
objects which have the appearance of two eucharis- 
tic loaves". Entre les deux saints, nous pouvons 
également observer une échelle qui, selon l'analyse 


effectuée sur trois de ces icônes par van Moorsel et 
Jacques van der Vliet?*, serait une réminiscence de 
l'iconographie de saint Jean Climaque, trés popu- 
laire dans l'art monastique grec familier d'Anastasi. 
Or, cette étude a également pu démontrer que la 
présence de ce disciple et de l'échelle auprès de 
Chenouté se référait à la vision de ce dernier décrite, 
dans un manuscrit daté de 1752*. 

Brièvement, celle-ci nous dévoile dans quelles 
conditions saint Chenouté fut appelé par un ange 
du haut d'une échelle vers le ciel, et comment il fut 
invité à participer à la commémoration de sa consé- 
cration par les vingt-quatre Anciens. Nous appre- 
nons à la fin de ce texte que Chenouté reçut, à la 
fin de cette célébration, deux pommes issues de 
l'arbre de Paradis et que nous voyons représentées 
dans les mains du disciple Besa dans les panneaux 
peints par Anastasi al-Rumi. 

Or, ce n'est pas exactement pour cette iconogra- 
phie qu'opte le peintre de l'icóne sujet de cette 
étude. L'artiste se place d'abord dans la tradition de 
représentation que nous avons pu observer dans 
l'iconographie stricte de l'archimandrite des pein- 
tures murales des monastères, des enluminures et 
du panneau datant de la fin du XVII: siècle et 
conservé dans l'église Saint-Chenouté du Caire“. 
Les ajouts iconographiques permettant de recon- 
naître plus aisément saint Chenouté, et qui n'étaient 
pas figurés jusqu'à présent, sont le disciple, l'échelle, 
mais surtout l'élément circulaire de couleur blanche 
que nous interprétons comme la pomme issue de 
l'arbre de Paradis mentionnée dans le manuscrit de 
1752, nouvel indice pour un essai de datation. 


9 O’Leary 1937, 251-255. 

34 Chenouté reprend le principe du cénobitisme développé 
par saint Pacóme en durcissant la vie monastique qu'il 
trouvait trop douce. Il encourage également chez les moines 
de son monastére, toujours sur le précepte d'une vie en 
communauté, l'oraison solitaire. Voir les ‘Canons’ de la vie 
monastique de Chenouté. 

Le terme ‘al-Rumi’ désigne tout à la fois le Romain et par 
extension, les populations chrétiennes, le Grec, voire 
l'Européen : Immerzeel 2005, 149-166, 159. 

36 Van Moorsel/Immerzeel/Langen 1994, 52. 

5  Meinardus 1970/1971, 377-397. 

38 Van Moorsel/van der Vliet 1992, 75-82. 

Concernant cette vision, voir British Museum Add. 22691; 
Grohmann 1914, 1-46 ; texte du sermon : 6-30. Égale- 
ment, voir Graf 1915, 365-368. Un autre manuscrit com- 
parable du XVIII siècle est mentionné dans Graf 1944, 
365 (Ms. Patriarcat copte 443.2). 


Voir note 5. 
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Cette vision est confortée par le vêtement, détermi- 
nant le statut du personnage, et, bien entendu, par 
l'inscription, qui, cependant, peut être apocryphe“!. 


UN PEINTRE POUR UN PANNEAU — UNE ATTRIBU- 
TION COMPLEXE 


Ayant pu définir, avec les derniers éléments expo- 
sés, un terminus ante quem et un terminus post quem 
à la réalisation de l'icóne de saint Chenouté conser- 
vée dans le monastère Saint-Ménas, nous tâchons 
de présenter le contexte de production artistique 
des deux principaux peintres actifs au Caire au 
XVIIF siècle, Ibrahim al-Nasikh et Yuhanna al-Ar- 
mani al-Qudsi. 

Profitant d'un contexte économique faste pour 
l'Égypte, la communauté chrétienne, souvent 
proche des milieux financiers, réussit à cette période 
à obtenir des autorités musulmanes le droit de res- 
taurer leurs édifices religieux. Les archives et les 
témoignages de voyageurs permettent ainsi de 
confronter les sources de ces restaurations et les 
témoignages des icónes datant de cette époque (les 
panneaux portant d'ailleurs parfois les noms des 
commanditaires). Face à cette demande, les 
peintres Ibrahim al-Nasikh et Yuhanna al-Armani 
se sont associés à partir de 1740*^ pour rénover 
intégralement les décors des anciennes églises du 
Caire et des environs proches. De leur association 
est né un style tout à fait nouveau que chacun déve- 
loppe indépendamment aprés leur séparation artis- 
tique, conséquence probable d'une demande trop 
importante, aux alentours de 1760. 

Concernant le style d'Ibrahim al-Nasikh, 
celui-ci, comme son nom l'indique, se revendique 


^! Sur la question des repeints dans les icônes égyptiennes, 


voir Gormatiuk 2007, 209-216. 

42 Guirguis 2004, 939-952. 

^ Coquin 1974. 

44 Le premier ensemble d'icónes attestant une collaboration 
des deux peintres est une Vierge et l'Enfant entourés des 
douze apótres, daté de 1456 de l'année des Martyrs, soit 
1740 du calendrier grégorien. Elle se trouve au sommet de 
l'écran de sanctuaire de l'église Saint-Ménas de Fum 
al-Khalig (Shafik 2008, 113-117). 

^  Guirguis 2004, 939-952. 

46 Mulock/Langdon 1946 ; van Moorsel/Immerzeel/Langen 
1994, 17-18 ; Atalla 1998. 

^ Raymond 1973/1999, 503-585 ; Guirguis 2008, 66-74. 

^5 Raymond 1957, 150-163. 


avant tout comme un scribe et un enlumineur. 
Nous savons également que cet Égyptien copte était 
enseignant auprès des enfants de sa paroisse dans le 
quartier de Haret al-Rum?. Le canon artistique 
d'Ibrahim, de maniére générale, peut se reconnaitre 
à des visages émaciés, de teinte grise, d’où émergent 
deux grands yeux en amande très étirés. Les cou- 
leurs prédominantes chez Ibrahim sont le rouge et 
le bleu. 

Le style de Yuhanna al-Armani, quant à lui, se 
définit généralement par des tétes de forme ovale 
agrémentées d'yeux en amande, bien plus grands 
que chez son comparse, et dont la paupière supé- 
rieure chevauche celle du bas. Les sourcils courbes 
rejoignent les arétes du nez, tandis que les grands 
traits sont marqués par des ombres. Les bouches 
sont trés petites, et juste au-dessous une simple 
ligne incurvée indique la forme du menton. 

La plupart des publications traitant du travail 
artistique de Yuhanna al-Armani ne mentionnent 
que quelques exemples récurrents des icónes pro- 
duites, alors que ce peintre est considéré comme 
l'un des artistes les plus prolifiques de sa généra- 
tion*®, Dans le cadre d'une recherche en cours, 
nous avons pu réaliser une étude quantitative de 
l'oeuvre de Yuhanna qui établit une estimation de 
cent cinquante à deux cents icónes signées de sa 
main, auxquelles nous pouvons ajouter un nombre 
équivalent pour les icónes non signées de méme 
facture. À propos de la carrière artistique de 
Yuhanna al-Armani, les ouvrages d'André Ray- 
mond, de Magdi Guirguis et un travail se basant 
sur les Archives nationales du Caire nous per- 
mettent de rassembler quelques informations bio- 
graphiques et professionnelles nous permettant 
d'interpréter la vie de ces artistes". Les documents 
nous révèlent alors des données sur la carrière des 
peintres d'Égypte à l'époque ottomane à travers les 
statuts de nagqashun, rassamun, et de musawwirun, 
références distinguant la qualité de travail des 
peintres. Ces documents nous apprennent égale- 
ment, tout comme les listes de corporations établies 
par les Français à la fin du XVIII: siècle en Égypte, 
que les artistes et artisans attachés au domaine de la 
peinture sont relativement peu nombreux en com- 
paraison avec les artisans du textile et les charpen- 
tiers, Nous pouvons alors considérer que leur 
poids était tout à fait relatif dans l'économie de la 
ville. De plus, bien que nous ne connaissions que 
trés peu de choses sur la formation de Yuhanna 
al-Armani, les documents observés aux Archives 
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PL 8. Anastasi al-Rumi, Saint Che- PL 9. Anastasi al-Rumi, Saint Chenouté, 


nouté, église Saint-Chenouté, monastère église Saint-Mercure, monastère Saint-Mercure, 
Saint-Mercure, Le Caire (photographie : Le Caire (photographie : Paul van Moorsel 
Julien Auber de Lapierre 2010) Centre) 


PL. 10. Attribué à Ibrahim 


al-Nasikh, Saint Antoine, Pl. 11. Yuhanna al-Armani, Saint Takla 
M.C. 3434, Musée copte, Haymanot, église Saint-Mercure, monastère 
Le Caire (photographie : Paul Saint-Mercure, Le Caire (photographie : Paul 


van Moorsel Centre) van Moorsel Centre) 


nationales nous assurent de son évolution d’une 
corporation à une autre”. 

Étant donné l'importance de la production des 
peintres que nous venons de mentionner”’, il appa- 
rait évident que ceux-ci se sont entourés d'ateliers. 
Malheureusement, malgré les quelques documents 
qui ont pu étre retrouvés mentionnant des éléments 
biographiques des peintres, nous n'avons, pour le 
moment, pas pu mettre au jour une quelconque 
trace historique de l'existence de ces ateliers. Leur 
existence fut néanmoins incontournable pour 
répondre à une demande toujours plus abondante 
de la part des églises et des nombreux commandi- 
taires. 

Or, le panneau qui nous préoccupe ici possède 
la grande particularité de ne pas étre signé. 
Son attribution ne peut alors reposer que sur des 
critères artistiques puisque cette icône ne possède 
pas d’historique attesté et qu'aucun document ne 
l'évoque. Il convient donc de le comparer à des 
panneaux de composition semblable dont l'attribu- 
tion est avérée. 

Pour cela, considérons deux représentations 
semblables, une image de saint Antoine, attribuée à 
Ibrahim al-Nasikh et conservée au Musée copte du 
Caire (M.C. 3434, PL 10)?!, et une image de saint 
Takla Haymanot de l'église Abou Sayfein du Vieux- 
Caire, signée par Yuhanna al-Armani (Pl. 11). Les 
trois personnages représentés, bien que différents, 
sont tous dans la méme position que nous avons 
déjà pu décrire. Le travail effectué sur le vétement 
est semblable dans les trois cas bien que l'on puisse 
voir des similarités plus grandes dans le travail des 
plis entre saint Chenouté et saint Takla Haymanot. 
L'aspect des mains, assez maladroit et peu détaillé, 
indique également ce méme rapprochement. Mais 
surtout, au-delà de ces considérations, nous avons 
indiqué la grande différence qui s'établit entre 
Yuhanna et Ibrahim au niveau des visages. Ainsi, 
bien que les compositions soient ici les mémes, 


Nous évoquons comme exemples les documents testamen- 
taires exécutés à la fin de la vie du peintre : Archives 
nationales du Caire, Makhamat al-Qisma ‘Arabiya, sijjil 
127, dossiers 195 et 208. 

L'oeuvre de Yuhanna al-Armani et de son atelier est 
aujourd'hui estimé entre quatre cents et cinq cents pan- 
neaux. 

?! Van Moorsel/Immerzeel/Langen 1994, 32, n° 29. 

52 Shafik 2008, 98. 

55 Il s'agit d'une icône signée et datée inédite conservée dans 
une collection particuliére au Caire. 
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Pl. 12. Atelier de Yuhanna al-Armani, Saint Serapamon 
l'évêque, église Saint-Ménas, monastère Saint-Ménas, 


Le Caire (d'après Shafik 2008, pl. sur p. 98) 


nous pouvons aisément observer une carnation 
beaucoup plus grisée pour le saint Antoine, des 
yeux beaucoup plus clos marquant une nette diffé- 
rence avec la vivacité exprimée dans l’œuvre du 
peintre d’origine arménienne. Ce type physique 
devenu la grande caractéristique de Yuhanna al- 
Armani se retrouve également dans une icône simi- 
laire conservée au monastère de Fum al-Khalig et 
représentant saint Serapamon l’évêque (Pl. 12)*. 
Ces différentes comparaisons permettent de rappro- 
cher le panneau de saint Chenouté de l'art de 
Yuhanna al-Armani. Aussi, en prenant en compte 
les autres panneaux datés et signés que nous 
connaissons, nous observons une évolution dans les 
styles du peintre, notamment un rétrécissement du 
canon. Les figures longilignes, que nous avons pu 
étudier sur un triptyque de la crucifixion peint par 
Yuhanna en 175255, vont avoir tendance à se tasser 
dans les années 1770-1780. En comparant cette 
icóne de saint Chenouté aux ceuvres avérées de 
Yuhanna conservées dans l'église al-Mo'allaqah, par 
exemple, et datées de 1777, nous pouvons ainsi 


classer ce panneau parmi les œuvres de cette 
période. 

Cependant au-delà de l'attribution de cette 
ceuvre au style de Yuhanna al-Armani, il semble 
bien difficile de préciser s'il s’agit bien d'une œuvre 
du maître. En effet, comme nous venons de le voir, 
ce panneau n'est ni signé, ni daté. Les oeuvres 
signées de Yuhanna sont nombreuses et relèvent 
souvent de programmes décoratifs complets com- 
mandés pour les églises. Dans le cas de ce panneau 
individuel, datant plutôt de la fin de la carrière du 
peintre, la simplicité de l'attitude, la maladresse des 
gestes, et surtout l'absence totale d’arrière-plan au 
profit d'un fond jaune, nous évoque plutót le tra- 
vail d'un membre de l'atelier dont nous avons évo- 
qué l'existence. De nombreux panneaux non signés 
du XVIII siècle peuvent ainsi souvent être classés 
parmi les œuvres des élèves des deux maîtres de 
cette nouvelle école d’art. Ces élèves furent proba- 
blement nombreux et poursuivirent l'art d'Ibrahim 
al-Nasikh et de Yuhanna al-Armani aprés leurs 
décés, respectivement en 1785 et 1786, par la 
continuité de leurs styles. Anastasi al-Rumi fut ainsi 
l'un de ces suiveurs. 

Au terme de cette enquéte, l'icóne représentant 
saint Chenouté conservée dans le monastère 
Saint-Ménas de Fum al-Khalig au Caire nous per- 
met, au-delà de son identification, de comprendre 
l'intérét de l'histoire de l'art dans le domaine de 
l'art chrétien en Égypte ottomane. Nous avons pu 
ici détailler un art qui paraît bien documenté avec 
des icônes signées et datées. Néanmoins, les pan- 
neaux comme celui de saint Chenouté, sans autre 
information que leur apparence, sont majoritaires. 
Il apparaît alors nécessaire de fixer des jalons artis- 
tiques qui nous permettent de mieux comprendre 
cet art. Cette œuvre trouve ainsi, non seulement 
une tentative d'attribution, à un élève de Yuhanna 
al-Armani, mais également une datation, aux alen- 
tours de 1770-1780, et elle nous permet de mieux 
appréhender le lien qui s’est opéré entre les icono- 
graphes du XVIII siècle et l'École qui a pu se for- 
mer autour de Yuhanna al-Armani et Ibrahim 
al-Nasikh afin de donner un nouvel art original et 
innovant qui perdure tout au long du XIX* siècle. 
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L'abbaye de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer et autres sanctuaires 
de la Vierge dans l'Antiochéne: Les Ponts et les Portes de Fer 


(avec appendice: les casals de Lavadon, Lebebie, Naria, Pont de Fer et Suffia) 


Dans le cadre du Dictionnaire topographique d'An: 
tioche d'intéressantes découvertes seront possibles 
quand la compilation de sources sera compléte et 
accessible aux chercheurs. Et en effet, pendant la 
préparation d'études individuelles pour les entrées, 
ces découvertes se présentent déjà de temps en 
temps. En fouillant les sources, on trouve des 
monuments mal connus, mal localisés et mal iden- 
tifiés pour lesquels il faut trouver une solution 
satisfaisante avant d'en faire une entrée pour le 
Dictionnaire. 

L'abbaye de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer appartient à 
cette catégorie. On l'a localisée en divers endroits 
plus ou moins éloignés de la ville d'Antioche. Un 
juste locatif de maint monument ou toponyme est 
resté énigmatique jusqu'ici. Mais de temps en 
temps, en essayant de localiser un certain monu- 
ment, on pourrait en méme temps localiser d'autres 
monuments ou éléments géographiques, villages, 
propriétés privées ou institutions. Les titres de pro- 
priété indiquent, souvent vaguement il est vrai, la 
localisation de certains monuments, villages (casals) 
et gastines (villages abandonnés) dans Antioche, ses 
environs immédiats ou ailleurs dans la Principauté. 

Une recherche systématique et répétée des textes 
décrivant la ville et son histoire sont nécessaires 
pour se former une idée de la topographie de l'An- 
tiochéne et de ses toponymes. C'est un travail de 
longue haleine. Ceci dit, il est clair que ce n'est pas 
toujours facile d'étudier systématiquement ces 
textes et que, plus d'une fois, il faut les dépister de 
nouveau’. 

Chaque entrée dans le Dictionnaire demande 
une base solide et, si possible, un locatif. Plus 
d’une fois, elle demande d’être accompagnée 
d’une interprétation à l’aide d’études précédentes. 
Pour Antioche la qualification de ‘ville lointaine’ 
est valable en plusieurs sens. La ville a joué un rôle 
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important dans l'histoire mais la documentation et 
son héritage culturel ont souffert des vicissitudes 
des temps: archives détruites ou introuvables, 
monuments disparus complétement ou restés en 
ruine. Malheureusement il reste peu de monuments 
historiques dans l'Antiochéne. Beaucoup de sources 
écrites ont péri ou ont été détruites en périodes de 
guerre ou par simple négligence. Ainsi l'histoire 
d'Antioche reste assez inconnue parmi les historiens 
et au grand public. Surtout la période aprés la 
conquête arabe en 636/37 est mal documentée. Il 
en est de méme pour la deuxiéme période byzantine 
(969-1084/85) et la courte période de domination 
turque (1084/85-1098). Pour la période latine qui 
dure de 1098 jusqu'à 1268, un certain nombre de 
textes historiques sur le siège et la victoire des Occi- 
dentaux est disponible, mais le reste de la période 
latine est relativement mal documenté. Malgré la 
pauvreté de documentation, l'histoire d'Antioche 
mériterait d'étre mieux étudiée et surtout docu- 
mentée. Espérons que des recherches dans les 
grandes bibliothéques et les archives mettront au 
jour du nouveau matériel. 

La toponomie d'Antioche connaît beaucoup de 
lacunes qui ne sont pas toujours faciles à compléter, 
aussi bien en ce qui concerne les monuments, les 
lieux publics, les églises, les monastères, les báti- 
ments d'utilité publique, que l'information sur les 


1 Chanson d'Antioche: Duparc-Quioc 1976, 184, vv. 3290- 
3291; Nelson 2003, 159, vv. 3945-3946 avec la variante 
“la douce mere Dieu" pour “li beneoite Virgene”. Cf. La 
Chanson d'Antioche traduite en nouveau frangais, trad. par 
la Marquise d'Aulaire, Paris 1862 [inaccessible]; récem- 
ment, en 2011, une traduction anglaise fut publiée par 
Susan B. Edgington et Carol Sweetenham, The Chanson 
d'Antioche. An Old French Account of the First Crusade. 

? Ciggaar 2010. 
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institutions administratives qui pourraient nous 
aider à nous orienter quelque peu. Ajoutons à cela 
que la population de la ville était très mélangée: 
Arabes, Arméniens, Géorgiens, Grecs, Juifs, Syriens, 
Turcs, et autres, à qui s'ajoutaient divers peuples de 
l'Occident. On comprend alors qu'une grande 
variété de noms et de toponymes pour les monu- 
ments et les noms géographiques en était le résultat. 
Les activités littéraires des diverses communautés 
auraient pu nous aider à trouver la nomenclature 
topographique de la ville en leurs langues avec leurs 
variantes qui pourraient été utiles pour faire des 
identifications. Mais ici encore le manque de maté- 
riel et la perte de sources se font sentir. 
L'ignorance géographique et linguistique des 
Occidentaux, l'existence de toponymes en diverses 
langues qui leur étaient inconnues (arabe, géorgien, 
grec, hébreu, syriac, turc etc.), ont encore ajouté à 
la confusion babylonienne parmi ces nouveaux 
venus à Antioche. D'une part ils se servaient parfois 
de toponymes 'corrompus' qui sont restés mécon- 
nus ou méconnaissables aux chercheurs modernes?. 
D'autre part il y a la position géographique de la 
ville elle-méme qui préte à confusion: la ville était 
complétement entourée d'une forte et haute 
muraille comprenant dans l'enceinte une haute 
montagne avec plusieurs sommets de sorte qu'il y 
ait différents niveaux d'altitude à l'intérieur de la 


Kedar 1998, par exemple p. 129, où on trouve “Ebron 
primo Arbe, postea Cariathiarim, postea Ebron, postea 
sanctus Abraham quia ibi sepultus fuit". 

^ EP’, L 706; Huygens 1986, IV, viii, 40, p. 243. 

^ Huygens 1986, XVIII, xxxii, 3, p. 858. Dans Eracles, tra- 
duction de la version latine, le traducteur a choisi le nom 
‘vulgaire’ de Fer (Paris 1879-1880, II, 248). 

Litavrin 1972, 302. Pour une traduction en allemand, voir 
Beck 1956, 131. Pour Kekaumenos, voir ODB, II, 1119; 
ten Hacken 2006, 207. 

Le nom Pharphar pour l'Oronte a donné l'adjectif Phar- 
phareus et Pharpharicus (rarement ‘du Pharphar’). On 
trouve ‘pontem Pharphareum’, pour le pont à l'est d'An- 
tioche, p.e. Guibert de Nogent (Huygens 1996, IV, xiii, 
511-512, p. 185). On trouve le nom Pharphar sur des cartes 
du XIIe et XIIIe siècle (Rôhricht 1895, 176-177, Cartes 
V-VI). Pour la variante ‘Pharpharicum pontem’, pour le 
pont de Fer à Antioche méme, voir ci-dessous note 52. Guil- 
laume de Tyr se sert une fois du nom ‘Fer pour indiquer 
que c'est un nom donné dans la vie de tous les jours (verbo 
vulgari Fer dictus") le nom de ‘Farfar’ étant une erreur géo- 
graphique (Huygens 1986, IV, viii, 40-49, p. 243). 

* Downey 1961a, 17, 551-552, 653, 655-656, fig. 17. 
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ville. Cet élément joue un róle pour interpréter 
l'emploi d'une qualification comme ‘haut’ ou ‘bas’ 
quand on parle d'une porte haute ou basse où 
d'autres détails manquent. L'Oronte, connu en 
arabe comme al-Urund et appelé par les croisés 
‘vulgairement le Fer, Far, Farfar, Ferreus ou autre- 
ment, contournait la basse ville où se trouvaient les 
portes principales“. Certains auteurs cependant 
continuaient à parler de l'Oronte, comme Guil- 
laume de Tyr, tout en référant à l'emploi vulgaire 
du nom dans la vie de tous les jours?. 

Quand les croisés s'approchaient de la ville en 
1097 ils avaient, à quelques dix-huit kilomètres 
d'Antioche, à traverser l'Oronte à un endroit oü se 
trouvait un pont de soixante-dix métres et fortifié 
des deux extrémités. En Arabe le pont était connu 
comme Jisr al-Hadid, le ‘pont de fer’, c.à.d. 
construit en fer, avec des éléments en fer indiquant 
ainsi en méme temps sa solidité. L'auteur byzantin 
Kekaumenos, écrivant son Strategikon au XIe siècle, 
l'appelle aussi ‘le pont de fer’ (en grec Ednpoyéqu- 
cov), accentuant le matériel dont le pont était 
construit, sans aucune référence au fleuve. Par les 
croisés il fut désigné comme le Pont de Fer. En 
effet l'architecture du pont et de ses fortifications 
comprenait des éléments de fer ce qui n'était pas 
exceptionnel. Abü al-Makärim parle de cinq portes 
de fer de la ville d'Antioche$. L'emploi de fer était 
assez courant dans les constructions, y compris les 
ponts. Il n'est pas clair comment la confusion entre 
le nom du fleuve et le nom du pont, et d'autres 
noms comprenant l'élément ‘fer’, s'est produite et, 
plus important, a pu se maintenir comme tel’. 
L'élément de ‘fer’ a joué un rôle pour un autre 
toponyme exprimant une construction solide. C'est 
la Porte de Fer (ou les Portes de Fer) dans le mur 
du cóté est de la ville. C'était un systéme d'écluses, 
une sorte de barrage pour retenir l'eau du Parme- 
nius, un torrent descendant de la montagne qui 
autrement aurait pu causer des inondations dans la 
ville. Cette construction fonctionnait aussi comme 
un point de distribution de l'eau dans la ville. De 
l'extérieur de la ville elle était à peine accessible. La 
Porte de Fer était située sur la pente supérieure de 
la montagne. Elle fut restaurée par Justinien au 
sixiéme siécle. Naturellement l'architecture com- 
prenait des éléments de fer pour pouvoir retenir les 
masses d'eau*. 

En méme temps il faut se rendre compte que 
l'Oronte, le plus souvent appelé le Fer ou Farfar par 
les croisés, jouait un róle important dans la vie de 


la ville. L'Oronte contournait une partie de la ville 
et a dû servir comme point de répère pour les assié- 
geants et, plus tard, pour les habitants latins de la 
ville. H.E. Mayer a fait remarquer qu'en consé- 
quence le patronyme ‘de Fer’ a dû être assez fré- 
quent. À première vue, cela serait logique parce que 
le fleuve traversait une grande partie de la princi- 
pauté où elle laissait partout des traces de sa pré- 
sence dans les champs de culture irrigués et son 
importance pour la ville elle-méme. Durant cer- 
taines périodes elle fonctionnait comme frontière 
de la Principauté d'Antioche. Un nombre considé- 
rable de moulins étaient installés sur ses rives. 
Cependant le nombre de patronymes avec l'élément 
‘Fer’ semble assez réduit et on devrait en conclure 
que pendant la période latine l'élément ‘Fer’ était 
réservé pour quelques monuments et noms géogra- 
phiques seulement?. 

A un moment donné on trouvait un casal appelé 
le ‘casal du Fer’, évidemment nommé d’après le 
fleuve!'?. Ce casal se trouvait près de la Porte du 
Pont, nom devenu plus courant pour désigner la 
porte principale de la ville avec son pont juxtaposé 
sur l'Oronte. Dans une lettre écrite en 1225, le 
pape Honorius III (1216-1227) rappelle au 
patriarche latin d'Antioche Symeón II (1206-1239) 
et au clergé latin d'Antioche que des colons s'y 
étaient réfugiés, "coloni qui ad quoddam casale 
principatus Antiocheni quod vulgariter appellatur 
Pons Ferri confugiunt". Ils ne se trouvaient plus 
sous la jurisdiction de leurs maítres, ce qui avait des 
conséquences pour leur relation avec l'église. Nous 
ne savons pas exactement pourquoi ils avaient 
quitté leurs terres (Quum constitutione quadam in 
illis partibus facta")!!. En mars et en décembre 
1265 le village figure encore dans des diplómes 
pour les Hospitaliers afin de garantir des payments 
tant que le village aurait des habitants chrétiens, 
relevant alors de l'abbaye de Hébron, et tant que les 
terres seraient cultivées!?. 

Ainsi on connaît: (1) un Pont de Fer fortifié à 
quelque distance d'Antioche dans la direction 
d'Alep; (2) la Porte de Fer/ou Portes de Fer faisant 
partie de la muraille et fonctionnant comme écluse 
et barrage; (3) et dans la ville basse un pont sur le 
Fer (l'Oronte), également un pont fortifié, relié à la 
Porte du Pont (voir ci-dessous). Il semble que 
jusqu'ici les historiens ont surtout consulté pour les 
toponymes d'Antioche les textes officiels, chro- 
niques, lettres et diplómes oü souvent les index 
n'introduisent pas les ponts (voir ci-dessous). 


Pour mieux comprendre la confusion babylo- 
nienne à Antioche, il faut faire un pas en arriere et 
retourner à l'année 1097. A l'arrivée des croisés 
devant les murs d’Antioche, ignorants de la topogra- 
phie et de la toponymie d’Antioche, il ne leur restait 
d'autre solution que de découvrir et d'apprendre les 
noms courants ou inventer des toponymes pra- 
tiques. Dés le début du siége, il était clair qu'ils 
devaient y rester quelque temps. L'orientation 
(nord, est, sud, ouest), la présence de certains 
monuments et la direction du port Saint-Siméon 
ont joué un certain róle dans la nomenclature. 
L'énorme muraille d'Antioche étant longue de 
quelques kilométres et formant un formidable obs- 
tacle, ils devaient chercher des noms pratiques pour 
la communication. Ainsi quelques portes allaient 
porter le nom des commandants des divers 
contingents de l'armée qui assiégeaient une certaine 
porte ou qui y ont joué un róle plus tard. Ainsi on 
trouve pour la porte principale d'Antioche (réguliè- 
rement nommée ‘porta urbis’, ‘porta civitatis ou 
simplement ‘porta Antiochie’), plus d'une vingtaine 
de noms et de qualifications. Plus tard, elle était 
officiellement connue comme la Porte du Pont et 
figurait comme telle sur les plans médiévaux. De 
temps en temps, elle passait encore sous le nom de 
Porta S. Aegidii, pour référer au comte Raymond 
de Toulouse (comte de Saint-Gilles), d'autres 
variantes étaient ‘Porta occidentalis’, ‘Porte de la 
Mahomerie’ (nommée d’après les restants d'une 
mosquée) erc). 

Aprés un siège de quelques mois, les croisés 
avaient décidé de bloquer la porte principale de la 
ville et d'en confier le commandement à Raymond 
de Toulouse. Une forteresse fut construite au 
dehors de la ville, donc en face de la porte reliée par 
le pont sur l'Oronte. La forteresse allait porter le 
nom de Sainte-Marie, comme nous l'apprend une 


? Mayer 1993, 143. 

Pour le casal Pont de Fer, voir l'Appendice. 

11 Pressuti 1888-1895, II, 352, no. 5569; voir aussi Cahen 
1940, 677 n. 78. 

12 Delaville 1894-1906, III, 96-97, no. 3120 (tant que le 
casal du Pont de Fer (Pons Ferri) serait habité par des 
Chrétiens); 127-128, no. 3197 (“vel casale, quod dicitur 
Pons Ferri, a Christianis inhabitatum fuerit vel garnitum”. 
A l'époque la situation pour Antioche était alarmante 
comme il est clair dans un diplóme de janvier 1266); 130, 
no. 3203 (“tant que la ville d'Antioche serait entre les 
mains des Chrétiens"). 


5 Hill/Hill 1969, 59; idem 1968, 44. 
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lettre écrite en automne 1098 par le clergé et les 
habitants de Lucques où ils décrivent les exploits 
des croisés. Elle était adressée à tous les fidèles en 
Occident, après la victoire finale. En rétrospective 
la lettre gagne en importance quant à sa véracité: 
“..tertio autem Nonas Martii, id est prima die 
Veneris, statuunt nostri in occidentali porta civita- 
tis castellum erigere, iactu ballistae proximum, 
quod nunc beatae Mariae dicitur...". La forteresse 
allait donc porter le nom de la Vierge. Le dévoue- 
ment à la Vierge était populaire parmi les Croisés‘. 

Jusqu'ici nous avons parlé de textes historiques 
en latin, histoires, chroniques, diplómes et lettres. 
C'est un texte en langue vulgaire, en ancien fran- 
çais, qui donne aussi de l'information sur cet épi- 
sode, c.à.d. la construction du cháteau et le nom 
qui lui fut donné. La Chanson d'Antioche, texte lit- 
téraire et texte historique à la fois, n'est pas à négli- 
ger pour l'information sur certains toponymes de la 
ville. Jusqu'ici la Chanson d'Antioche n’a guère joué 
un róle pour les toponymes de la ville. Elle doit 
avoir été récitée sur place devant un public intéressé 
et connaissant les événements récents, y compris les 
toponymes car son auteur, un certain Richard le 
Pèlerin, avait été sur place à l'époque. Il n'est guère 
probable que le public sur place accepterait de 
grosses erreurs de la part de l'auteur ou d'un réci- 
teur quant aux toponymes devenus courants et réci- 
tés devant eux. Plus tard, vers la fin du XIIe siècle, 
un collégue auteur, Graindor de Douai, remaniait 
et rédigeait le texte original. Ses apports au texte 
semblent se retrouver à partir du vers 5556. Tou- 
jours est-il que le texte, pour les passages qui nous 
occuperont ici, a gardé son caractère original". 


14 Pour la lettre de 1098, voir Hagenmeyer 1901, 166. Ray- 
mond d'Aguilers, chapelain du comte de Toulouse, men- 
tionne le chagrin des croisés quand l'étendard de la Vierge, 
tombé aux mains des Turcs, fut planté dans la terre ce qui 
était un affront (Hill/Hill 1969, 58; idem 1968, 40). On 
aimerait savoir si l'étendard portait le portrait de la Vierge. 
Je n'ai pu vérifier le nom ‘Chateau-Raymond’ donné plus 
tard à cette forteresse nouvellement bátie, voir Duparc- 
Quioc 1976, 183, apparat pour vv. 3286-3347. A Acre on 
connaissait une Porta Sancta Maria (Róhricht 1893, 97, 
no. 1161, A.D. 1161). 

5 Bender/Kleber 1987, 37-47, 90-92; voir aussi Sweetenham 
2010, I, 265. 

16 Duparc-Quioc 1976, 183-184, vv. 3286-3291; Nelson 
2003, 158-159, vv. 3941-3946. Ce passage rend clair que 
‘sainte Marie’ ne peut dériver du mot 'Mahomerie', comme 
suggéré par Asbridge 2004, 194. 
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Certes la fantaisie, comme le nombre exagéré de 
portes (y compris probablement les poternes pré- 
sentes dans la muraille), toutes nommées d'aprés les 
émirs et les autres commandants qui les gardaient 
pendant le siège par les croisés, et une certaine exa- 
gération ont joué un róle dans les chansons de geste 
dont la Chanson d'Antioche est un protagoniste. 
Tant de portes assiégiées par les Latins et mainte- 
nant dans leurs mains, c'était un exploit héroique 
digne d'étre commémoré avec exactitude. 

Ecoutons ce que les barons disaient aprés avoir 
concu le plan de bátir un cháteau devant la porte 
principale et son pont jeté sur l'Oronte, dans les 
vers 3286-3292: 


Quar faisons un castel a le Mabomerie 

Et cil castel soit fais el non sainte Marie. 
Se Damedex ce done, qui tot a en baillie, 
Que nos aoins le vile en nostre commandie, 
Li beneoite Virgene i estra servie, 

$i ferons moines metre et faire une abeie'®. 


Il est possible que les barons envisageaient de trans- 
former le cháteau en abbaye en dà temps ou bien 
d'établir une abbaye dans la ville méme, ce qui 
serait moins juste parce que la bataille finale, lors 
du siége d'Antioche par les Turcs plus tard, avait eu 
lieu prés de la porte de Fer (la porte du Pont) au 
dehors de la ville là où la Vierge fut invoquée lors 
de la sortie des guerriers croisés. Le nom du cháteau 
comme 'cháteau de Sainte-Marie' est confirmé par 
la lettre écrite par le clergé de Lucques (voir plus 
haut). Toujours est-il que la promesse est claire: 
une abbaye patronnée par la Vierge serait établie à 
Antioche. Sur place, l'endroit où le château fut 
construit, il y avait déjà les conditions nécessaires: 
il y avait de l'espace, des débris de la Mahomerie et, 
chose infiniment pratique, il y avait déjà une grande 
citerne. La fortification d'une abbaye en pays 
ennemi, récemment conquis seulement, ne serait 
pas un luxe superflu. En plus on trouvait tout prés 
des sarcophages en marbre et en porphyre et 
d'autres trésors provenant du complexe musulman, 
la Mahomerie, comme nous lisons dans le méme 
passage. Le luxe de ces débris servirait bien pour 
orner le nouveau sanctuaire. Sans doute s'agit-il ici 
de spolia dont les Turcs s'étaient servis pendant la 
période de 1084/5-1097 et qui pourraient servir de 
nouveau pour exprimer un certain luxe du futur 
sanctuaire. C'est que pendant la période byzantine 
les Turcs ont dû loger en dehors de la ville dans un 


funduq et y déposer leurs marchandises. La permis- 
sion de loger dans la ville n'était pas donné à tous 
les voyageurs étrangers. A son origine le funduq 
avait peut-étre servi aussi à accommoder les Chré- 
tiens de passage, marchands, pèlerins etc. La porte 
principale de la ville servait bien à contróler ceux 
qui voulaient visiter la ville pour une raison ou une 
autre. La présence de débris de porphyre et d'autres 
marbres suggère une longue et riche histoire d'un 
funduq chrétien qui, à son tour, aurait été trans- 
formé en Mahomerie: 


Sor une grant cisterne fu li fretés bastie, 
El clos, devant le porte de le ferté garnie, 
La troverent sarcus de marbre et de porfie'’. 


Le passage cité ici précède les délibérations des 
barons pour établir une forteresse devant le pont 
qui faisait partie de la défense de la porte et qui se 
trouvait en face de la ‘Mahomerie’ (dont le locatif 
est sür), c'est à dire en face de la porte principale 
plus tard connue comme la porte du Pont, mais qui 
est appelée ici ‘la porte de fer’. Ce passage donne 
des informations intéressantes sur le pont qui est 
décrit comme se trouvant devant la ‘porte de fer, 
nom apparemment connu au public sur place au 
douzième siècle et à Richard le Pélerin, témoin du 
siège d'Antioche, et qui doit avoir été familier avec 
certains toponymes tels qu'ils se développaient au 
cours du temps. 


Molt ont bien Anthioce no François asegie. 

À la porte de fer de le Mahomerie 

La ot un pont basti de grant anciserie, 
Popelican le fisent par molt grant segnorie. 
Des le premiere loi que Dex ot establie, 
Furent faites les arches sor l'eve qui burnie; 
Vautes i ot desore, cascune est bien bastie, 

De tors et de bretesques si fierement garnie 
Qu Anthioce ne crient ost de cele partie. 

Li pons estoit molt fors, nel mescreés vos mie'*. 


Le nom de ‘Porte de fer’ figurant dans la Chanson 
d'Antioche pour désigner le pont devant la Porte du 
Pont n'est pas uniquement un nom littéraire et 
paraît avoir circulé au début du XIIe siècle déjà. 
Pendant la deuxième moitié du XIe siècle on le 
retrouve dans deux diplómes des Hospitaliers, de 
1168 et de 1177, oü il est question d'un Pont de 
Fer à Antioche méme et cela à une époque où le 


Pont de Fer à l'est d'Antioche ne jouait plus un róle 
dans les titres de propriété. En 1168 on parle d'une 
"viam publicam que ducit ad pontem Ferri que via 
est ibi meta et divisio. Ab aliena parte autem que 
respicit ad Antiochiam, dividit eam totus collis 
continuus a via predicta usque ad fluvium Ferri". 
Il s'agit d'un terrain qui d'un cóté a vue sur 
Antioche et d'un autre côté est près du Fer!”. 
Revenons quelques pas en arrière. Un diplôme 
de 1140 dans le Cartulaire du Saint-Sépulcre parle 
d'un jardin et quelques terrains de l'abbaye de 
Saint-Paul qui furent contestés par le Saint- 
Sépulcre. Les partis furent convoqués "in loco extra 
Antiochiam qui ad Pontem Ferri dicitur [ducitur?] 
ibi enim eo tempore in castris commorabar" [i.e. 
Raymond de Poitiers] où on devait apparemment 
discuter la situation sur place. Malgré des somma- 
tions répétées les représentants de l'abbaye de Saint- 
Paul ne venaient pas. L'éditeur moderne du 
diplóme, Madame Bresc-Bautier, exprimait déjà 
des doutes sur la localisation de ce Pont de Fer. 
On pourrait corroborer son point de vue considé- 
rant le contenu du contrat. La présence d'un jardin 
(‘jardinum’), se trouvant à dix-huit kilomètres 
de l'abbaye, ne semble pas pratique. Il en serait 
autrement de vergiers, de vignes, d'oliveraies etc. 
En plus il faudrait se rendre compte que Raymond 
de Poitiers, le prince d'Antioche et responsable du 


17 Chanson d'Antioche, Duparc-Quioc 1976, 184, vv. 3302, 
3308-3309: Nelson 2003, 159, vv. 3955-3956: *Sous une 
viés citerne fu la feste bastie”, où le mot ‘sous’ semble mal 
choisie, et vv. 3961-3962. 

'8 Chanson d'Antioche, vv. 3173-3182: Duparc-Quioc 1976, 
177-178. Pour la porte de Fer (Fier), voir p.e. vv. 3118, 
3174, 3229 (Duparc-Quioc 1976, 175, 177, 180. C£. Nel- 
son 2003, 154, 156, 258, vv. 3780, 3833, 7773). Le nom 
‘la porte de fer de le Mahomerie’ confirme le locatif de 
cette porte (Duparc-Quioc 1976, 177, vers 3174; Nelson 
2003, 258). Pour le pont, faisant partie de la porte, le ‘pont 
de Fer’ (Fier, 'Ferne) voir Duparc-Quioc 1976, 179, 180, 
393, vers 7773; Nelson 2003, 136, 145, 148, 156. Les 
index donnant ‘pont de Fer’ confondent parfois les deux 
ponts de Fer. Le Canso d'Antioca donne "pres la bafumaria 
al cap del pont perri” où ‘perri pourrait être une fausse 
lecture d'un copiste qui s'est laissé inspirer par l'architec- 
ture du pont (Sweetenham/Paterson 2003, 192, vers 2). 
Pour le Canso d'Antioca, voir aussi The Encyclopedia of the 
Medieval Chronicle 2010, I, 242-243. 

19 Delaville 1894-1906, I, 265-266, no. 390 (A.D. 1168); 
356, no. 522 (A.D. 1177) (de gastina que Naria dicitur, 
que sita est ad pontem Ferri"), voir aussi ci-dessous l'Ap- 
pendice. 
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diplôme, se trouvait ‘in castris, ce qui pourrait 
indiquer qu'il se trouvait à Cursat (résidence esti- 
vale du patriarche, maintenant en ruine) pour y 
féter les Páques qui étaient proches. Cursat se trou- 
vait à onze kilomètres au sud d'Antioche??. 

Une fois la ville conquise par les croisés en juin 
1098, ceux-ci furent assiégés par l'ennemi. Ils 
devaient se défendre contre une attaque de l'armée 
turque venue de toutes parts sous la direction de 
Corboran. C'est par la porte de Fer, en traversant 
le pont de Fer, que les 'échelles', les divers 
contingents de l'armée latine, vont sortir de la ville 
pour confronter l'ennemi. C'est Sainte-Marie 
qui fut invoquée par Huon le Maine (Hugues 
de Vermandois et frére du roi Philippe I de France). 


20 Bresc-Bautier 1984, 178-183, no. 77 (A.D. 1140), et 178 
n. 2, où elle commente le Pont de fer, “Château sur 
l'Oronte, peut-étre prés de Harim (Harrenc)". Róhricht 
1893, 48, no. 194 (A.D. 1140); je pense qu'il faudrait lire 
ici 'ducitur, comme donne le diplóme de 1168 qui vient 
d’être cité, voir ci-dessus note 19 (“viam publicam que 
ducit ad pontem Ferri"). Le mot ‘castra’, considéré comme 
un diminutif, a évolué du pluriel de ‘castrum’, voir Honig- 
mann 1961, 106 n. 7, KECAP«. Pour Cursat, voir Des- 
champs 1973, I, 351-357. 

?! Chanson d'Antioche, Duparc-Quioc 1976, 391, v. 7922: 

Nelson 2003, 307, v. 9706. Pour le róle prominent de 

Huon dans les Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitano- 

rum d'un Anonymus, voir Bréhier 1924, 150; Hill 1962, 

68; Hill/Hill 1969, 79; zdem 1968, 61; Runciman 1971, 

L 247. 

Dans les textes vulgaires on trouve des noms comme ‘le 

maistre (mestre) porte’ et ‘le plus maistre porte’. Chanson 

d'Antioche, Duparc-Quioc 1976, 279, 280, vv. 5498, 

5506: Nelson 2003, 234, vv. 6836, 6845. Dans Eracles, on 

trouve “la grant porte que l'en claime la porte du Pont” 

(Paris 1879-1880, 185, I, V, xxii), où Guillaume de Tyre 

avait "portam que Pontis dicitur" (Huygens 1986, V, xxii, 

13-14, p. 300). 

23 Huygens 1986, XVIII, 25, p. 847-849. 

24 Mayer 1993, 138, a fait remarquer que les diplômes ne 
distinguent pas toujours nettement entre monastère et 
abbaye. 

25 Richard 2006, 30. 

26 Pour la période Justinienne, voir e.g. Downey 1961b, 172- 
173. Chanson d'Antioche, Duparc-Quioc 1976, 353-354, 
vv. 7114-7115: "En Anthioce avoit, de grant ancisserie,/ 
Une glise fondee el nom sainte Marie", passage intro- 
duisant un épisode d'un miracle ayant lieu dans l'église 
(Nelson 2003, 284, vv. 8815-8816; Edgington/Sweeten- 
ham 2011, 269); Historia Belli Sacri (aussi s.v. Tudebodus 
imitatus et continuatus), dans Recueil des historiens des croi- 
sades, Occidentaux, Paris 1844-1895, III, 195-196. 

7/ Cahen 1971, 285-292; voir aussi Hamilton 1980, 98 n. 3. 
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Il avait insisté d'étre le premier à sortir de la ville 
avec son contingent pour confronter l'ennemi: 


Jo istrai premerains el non/nom sainte Marie, 
Si ferrai sor paiens/Sarrasins de m espee fourbie”\. 


La porte de Fer, le ‘maistre porte’ à Antioche d’après 
la Chanson d’Antioche”, devait jouer un rôle impor- 
tant dans l'histoire de la Principauté d'Antioche. 
C'est par là que l'empereur Manuel Comnéne 
entrera dans la ville en 1159 pour se présenter et 
poser comme le seigneur féodal, comme le souverain 
de la ville?. On pourrait s'imaginer qu'une abbaye 
ou une église dédiée à la Vierge serait construite 
dans les parages de cette porte”. D’après J. Richard, 
les monastères latins pour femmes se trouvaient 
prés d'une forteresse, et non pas dans l'enceinte 
d'Antioche”. La présence de terres et de jardins à 
cultiver a dà jouer un róle, ainsi que la protection 
par une forteresse ou par la présence d'une ville dans 
les environs immédiats de tels monastères. Une loca- 
lisation près du pont de Fer à 18 kilomètres à l'est 
d'Antioche ne semble pas logique. 

Dans les études sur l'histoire des églises de la 
Principauté d'Antioche, les deux éléments, une 
abbaye dédiée à la Vierge et le fleuve le Fer, 
semblent s'étre réunis dans le toponyme ‘l’abbaye 
de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer'. Les passages dans la lettre 
écrite par le clergé et les habitants de Lucques et 
dans la Chanson d'Antioche sur un château et une 
abbaye à étre dédiés à la Vierge semblent avoir été 
négligés jusque maintenant. 

De tout temps, il y avait à Antioche et dans l'An- 
tiochéne des sanctuaires dédiés à Sainte Marie, la 
Théotokos pour les Chrétiens orientaux. Bien 
connue est Sainte-Marie-Rotonde, église Grecque 
Orthodoxe/Melkite (bien que l'arabe ait été adopté 
comme langue de tous les jours, la Liturgie se faisait 
toujours en grec). L'église melkite jouait un róle 
important dans l'histoire d'Antioche. Quand le 
patriarche Orthodoxe Jean l'Oxite devait abandon- 
ner la cathédrale Saint-Pierre pendant le siège des 
croisés il allait chercher abri dans l'église Sainte- 
Marie. Dans un document en arabe de 1213, ori- 
ginaire du milieu melkite on trouve mention d'une 
chapelle dédiée à la Vierge (Shaboüba). Elle était 
tombée en ruine et était à un moment donné entre 
les mains d'un Latin". L'église ou l'hospice amalfi- 
tain, existant depuis le milieu du onziéme siécle et 
fondé par de riches marchands d’Amalfi, était dédié 
à la Vierge comme son pendant à Jérusalem. Le 


clergé de Jérusalem de Sainte-Marie-Latine desservit 
la filiale à Antioche, faisant alors partie de l'Hôpital. 
Sans doute l'église ou la chapelle de l'Hôpital était 
également dédie à la Vierge?*. Après la conquête des 
croisés on n'apprend plus rien sur les fondations 
amalfitaines à Antioche. Il restait des Amalfitains 
dans Antioche bien que les privilèges et les libertés 
mercantiles n'aient pas été confirmés. En 1167 un 
certain Pierre d'Amalfi officiait comme vicomte 
d'Antioche, mais rien n'est connu d'éventuels 
pourparlers entre les barons croisés et les représen- 
tants de la colonie amalfitaine pour joindre forces?. 

Cahen réfère encore à un monastère de la Vierge 
de la Carrière, figurant dans un acte de 1183 où 
Robert, ‘abbas Nostrae Dominae ‘de la Carrière’, 
vend un terrain aux Hospitaliers. En 1207 cette 
église, propriété de l'abbaye de Sainte-Marie, 
semble étre en ruine. On a localisé ce sanctuaire 
prés de Cursat, la résidence estivale des patriarches 
latins. Il s'agirait peut-étre d'une chapelle tombée 
en ruine se trouvant sur le terrain méme de Cursat. 
La chapelle devait étre réparée par un diacre du 
patriarcat d'Antioche qui y bátirait une maison 
pour servir au clergé de Sainte-Marie-de-la- Vallée 
de Josaphat qui serait de passage, *quoddam orato- 
rium ad honorem gloriosae Genitricis Dei, quod 
invenimus dirutum et discopertum”, et “Joannes.... 
promisit ipsum oratorium reparare". Il essayerait de 
retrouver ce qui avait disparu de l'église et y plan- 
terait des arbres fruitiers à son profit*®. Le dernier 
sanctuaire latin dédié à la Vierge semble avoir été la 
maison des Carmes qui daterait après 1247 quand 
l'ordre pouvait s'établir dans les villes?! 

Sainte Marie était certainement aussi la patronne 
des églises des communautés arménienne, géor- 
gienne, melkite et syro-orthodoxe où la Vierge 
jouait un rôle important. C'est sur l'Eglise Grecque 
Orthodoxe qu'on trouve le plus d'informations sur 
des sanctuaires dédiés à la Théotokos. Première- 
ment il y avait l'église bien connue de Sainte-Marie- 
Rotonde dans Antioche, déjà mentionnée ici, qui 
jouait un róle important dans la vie religieuse de la 
ville. Construite par Justinien elle était célébre pour 
son architecture et sa décoration exceptionnelle et 
riche en marbres. 

Sur les monastères grecs pendant la deuxième 
période byzantine et pendant la période des croi- 
sades, on est assez mal informé. Il faudrait remonter 
à la fin de la période arabe pour trouver des 
références à leur présence. C’est la Vie de Saint 
Christophore, le dernier patriarche Melkite (959- 


967) pendant la période arabe, qui fut assassiné en 
967 où nous trouvons des informations sur des 
sanctuaires dédiés à la Vierge. Le corps du patriarche 
fut jeté dans l'Oronte mais surgit à la surface dans 
une île au milieu de l'Oronte quelques jours après 
sa mort. En secret des croyants sortaient de la porte 
et l'enterrérent dans le monastère d'Arsaia 
(Saint-Arsenius) qui apparemment se trouvait hors 
de la porte d'Antioche (voir aussi l'Appendice). La 
Vie du patriarche nous informe aussi sur deux 
monastères dédiés à la Vierge qui jouaient un rôle 
pendant son patriarcat. Un certain abbé Jérémie 
était higoumène du ‘monastère de Notre Dame la 
Théotokos, connu sous le nom de monastére des 
Jarajima qu'il avait établi sur la sainte montagne de 
Loukam', et un certain Grégoire le Grand était 
‘higouméne du monastère de Notre-Dame la Théo- 
tokos, connu sous le nom de monastére de 
Daqnüna'. H. Zayat, l'éditeur du texte, a dû se 
contenter d'une copie tardive du texte de la Vie de 
Saint Christophore dont il existait cependant un 
autre manuscrit au Mont Sinai, le Sin. arab. 405 
(A.D. 1335). Joseph Nasrallah a corrigé 'Daqnüna' 
en ‘Dafnuna’, d’après le Sin. arab. 405, un monas- 
tère se trouvant tout près d'Antioche, dans l'an- 
cienne Daphné. Le monastère des Jarajima se trou- 
verait quelque part au nord nord-est d'Antioche 
dans la Montagne Noire, un peu plus loin de la 
ville?. Pour la chapelle melkite passée aux mains 


28 Róhricht 1893, 86, no. 331 (A.D. 1158); Cahen 1940, 
325; Amouroux 1999, 34. 

? Cahen 1940, 464. 

30 Cahen 1940, 324 n. 9; Róhricht 1904, 41, no. 635a (A.D. 
1183), et 53, no. 820a (A.D. 1207); pour le texte complet 
voir Kohler 1900, 65-66, no. LXIV (mai 1207), et publiée 
aussi dans la Revue de l'Orient Latin VII (1900), 172-173, 
no. 64. La localisation près de Cursat, résidence des 
patriarches latins d'Antioche pourrait expliquer la condi- 
tion ruineuse peut-être due au violent tremblement de terre 
en 1170, voir p.e. Mayer 1989, 474-484. Le diacre était fils 
d'Elie de Cursat, apparemment le castellan de Cursat. Il y 
avait des carrières dans le massif de Cursat, voir Downey 
1961a, cartes nos 5, 15 (Kousseir). 

5! Cahen 1940, 324 n. 9 (référence aux Acta Sanctorum, Juin, 
VIL 222, que je n'ai su vérifier). 

9 Zayat 1952, 359; Lafontaine-Dosogne 1967, fig. 2, donne 
une carte de la basse Antiochène occidentale avec les virements 
de l'Oronte qui traverse la plaine d'Antioche au sud-ouest de 
la ville, et qui donne trois ilots dans le fleuve à quelque dis- 
tance de la ville. La situation en 1967 peut avoir avoir été 
différente de celle au Xe siècle et il s'agirait peut-être d'un 
banc de sable au mois de mai quand le fleuve ne transportait 


pas de grandes quantités d'eau (Nasrallah 1979, 81-83). 
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des Latins, voir plus haut. Pour une église géor- 
gienne dédiée à la Vierge il est également difficile 
de se prononcer sur son locatif et il en est de même 
pour une église syro-orthodoxe dédiée à la Vierge 
qui n'avait pas souffert du tremblement de terre en 
1170", 

Revenons aux barons qui avaient promis en 
1098 de bâtir une abbaye si la victoire serait à eux. 
Peut-être avaient-ils l'intention d'aménager une 
abbaye dans la forteresse que les croisés avaient 
batie prés de la Porte du Pont sur les fondations de 
Pancienne Mahomerie et qui portait le nom ‘le cha- 
teau de Sainte-Marie’. Nous ne savons pas si les 
barons ont tenu leur promesse parce que les sources 
n'en parlent plus. Mais une telle promesse ne pour- 
rait rester sans conséquences. 


95 Lafontaine-Dosogne 1967, 160 n. 2, réfère à l'église du 


monastère de Calipos comme étant consacrée à la Vierge 

(elle renvoie à une recension de P. Peeters dans Az Boll 31, 

1912, 362 n.1, oü il est question du scribe Jonas, qui y 

avait copié la Vie de Saint Grégoire). Voir aussi Mécérian 

1965, 10-11 et Djobadze 1976, 5-9 pour le monastère de 

la Vierge à Kalipos, à l'ouest d'Antioche prés de Saint- 

Siméon. Il y avait d'autres monastères géorgiens dédiés à 

la Vierge, comme le monastére de la Vierge à Kastana 

(ibidem, 101-102). Pour l'église syro-orthodoxe, voir 

Chabot 1899-1924, vol. HI, 339 (“A Antioche, trois églises 

nous furent conservées, celle de la Mére-de-Dieu, celle de 

Mar Guiwarguis et celle de Mar Bar Çauma”). 

Hagenmeyer 1901, 165-167 (“Epistula cleri et populi 

Luccensis ad omnes fideles"), 166 ("tertio autem Nonas 

Martii, id est prima die Veneris, statuunt nostri in occiden- 

tali porta civitatis [i.e. la porte du Pont], civitatis castellum 

erigere, iactu ballistae proximum, quod nunc beatae Mariae 
dicitur"), et 361, où l'éditeur dit avoir trouvé ici la seule 
source pour ce dédicace. 

35 Delaville 1894-1906, I, 491-496, no. 783 (février 1186). 
C£. Róhricht 1904, 43, no. 649 (A.D. 1186), où Bohé- 
mond III confirme une donation par Bertrand de Mazoir, 
à laquelle il ajoute des possessions à lui (une forme 
d'usufruit?), entre autres l'abbaye de Sainte-Marie 
(“Concedo etiam eis in principatu Antiochie... abbatiam 
de S. Maria... ") que Claude Cahen et Jonathan Riley- 
Smith ont interprété comme l'abbaye de Sainte-Marie-de- 
Fer, au Pont de Fer à l'est d'Antioche, voir note 36 infra. 
L'année 1187 pour ce diplóme, au lieu de 1186, a été 
proposée par Mayer 1993, 35, 44, 140 et passim. 

36 Cahen 1940, 324 n. 9, 523, renvoie à Delaville 1894-1906, 
I, no. 783, 491-494; opinion partagée par Riley-Smith 
(1967, 393, 499) et Deschamps (1973, 198). 

37 Cahen 1940, 517; Mayer 1993, 139. Le mot à8fx«Cío se 
retrouve à l'époque byzantine tardive, voir le Lexikon zur 
Byzantinischen Grázitüt qui réfère à Schreiner 1991, 74, 82 
[inaccessible]. 

58 Rôhricht 1904, 43, no. 649 (A.D. 1186); Dussaud 1927, 
422 n. 8; Mayer 1993, 143. 
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Presque un siécle aprés, en 1187, Bohémond III 
fait don à l'Hôpital d'une abbaye vouée à la Vierge, 
l'abbatia de S. Maria". Sa localisation est restée 
inconnue, à part quelques suggestions faites par des 
historiens. Mystérieux aussi est le monastère des 
moniales de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer (“monasterium 
sancte Marie de Ferro") qu'on trouve dans un 
diplôme de 1264. Il en est de méme de l'identifica- 
tion et de la localisation du couvent des moniales 
de Fer qui figurent dans un diplóme de 1174 
(*sanctimonialium Ferri"). Le nom Sainte-Marie- 
du-Fer, nom artificiel et résultat d'une fusion de 
‘abbatiam de Sancta Maria’, ‘sanctimonialium 
Ferri’ et ‘monasterii sancti Marie de Ferro’ selon 
quelques historiens, a mené a la conclusion que le 
monastère ou l’abbaye en question se trouverait 
près du Pont de Fer à l'est d'Antioche, sur la route 
d'Alep, à la frontière avec le territoire de l'ennemi?é. 
Mais une telle location ne semble pas logique 
pour y loger des moniales. En temps de guerre 
il fallait les évacuer et la forteresse de Harenc, éloi- 
gnée de quelques kilomètres, ne pouvait pas garan- 
tir leur sûreté. En plus, au début des 1160s, la 
bande orientale de la Principauté et le territoire 
Outre-Oronte furent envahis et occupés définitive- 
ment par Nureddin, comme H.E. Mayer a fait 
remarquer. Celui-ci a suggéré que la différence 
entre monastère et abbaye n'était pas toujours 
strictement observée dans les actes officiels ce qui 
complique l'identification?". Une autre localisation 
fut proposée par R. Róhricht qui situerait 
Sainte-Marie plus prés de la mer, dans les environs 
de Séleucie. Cette opinion fut suivie par R. 
Dussaud?*, La localisation du monastère étant peu 
sûre, il faudrait se demander si on peut vraiment 
identifier les trois patronymes comme représentant 
le méme monastère, ce qui aurait des conséquences 
pour la localisation. 

Dans les différentes sources, il y avait donc trois 
noms pour un monastère latin voué à la Vierge 
qu'on a essayé d'identifier comme étant l'abbaye de 
la Sainte-Vierge-de-Fer et pour laquelle la localisa- 
tion dans les différents commentaires n'est pas uni- 
forme. Seul Mayer a exprimé ses doutes sur l'iden- 
tification de l''abbatiam de Sancta Maria’ comme 
monastère de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer. L'existence d'un 
monastère latin dédié à la Vierge semble logique. 
Mais conclure qu'il s'agit toujours de la méme 
abbaye ou du méme monastère semble prématuré 
et demande une corroboration plus solide. C'est 
encore Mayer qui semble avoir résolu le probléme: 


la querelle des investitures étant terminée dès le 
début du siècle, Bohémond III n'avait plus le droit 
de propriété de sanctuaires et en conséquence ne 
pouvait pas en faire don à l'Hópital. Mayer en a 
tiré la conclusion que pour les sanctuaires latins 
dans la Principauté d'Antioche le droit canonique 
était de vigueur mais que les sanctuaires non-Latins 
probablement ne tombaient pas sous ce nouveau 
régime. Il s'est posé la question si on ne trouve pas 
ici l'application du système byzantin du charis- 
tikion, systéme bien connu pendant la période 
byzantine et probablement continué pendant la 
courte période turque. Avant l'arrivée des croisés, 
le charistikion permettait aux personnes privées, 
comme l'empereur et les autres authorités et méme 
les personnes privées, de posséder un sanctuaire, 
église ou monastère. Le droit canonique s'opposant 
à ce que les sanctuaires latins dans la Principauté 
d'Antioche pouvaient appartenir à des laics, il fau- 
drait conclure qu'en 1187 le domaine princier 
comprenait d'anciens sanctuaires byzantins ou des 
sanctuaires appartenant aux diverses autres com- 
munautés religieuses?. Deux questions demandent 
une réponse: Quelle abbaye d'origine melkite ou 
d'une autre dénomination orientale aurait été don- 
née à l'Hópital en 1187 par Bohémond III et où 
se trouvait-elle? Où était localisée l'abbaye 
construite par les barons, peut-être connue comme 
l'abbaye de Fer? 

Plus haut, nous avons mentionné deux monas- 
teres melkites dédiés à la Vierge, dans la Noire 
Montagne et à Daphné appartenant à l'Eglise 
orthodoxe grecque. L'information sur des monas- 
téres dédiés à la Vierge comme appartenant ou 
ayant appartenu aux autres communautés reli- 
gieuses orientales en Syrie n'existe guère. Il est 
donc difficile de se prononcer pour l'une ou 
l'autre abbaye mentionnées dans la Vie de Chris- 
tophore, mais il semble plausible que le prince 
d'Antioche ait fait don aux Hospitaliers d'un 
ancien monastère grecque orthodoxe/melkite, pro- 
bablement le monastére à Daphné qui se trouvait 
prés d'Antioche sur la route vers Jérusalem, loca- 
lité pratique pour y loger des pélerins et d'autres 
voyageurs. Un tel monastère était approprié à faire 
partie de l'Hópital. 

Reste à localiser l'abbaye dite de Sainte-Marie- 
de-Fer. A première vue il semble qu'on a l'embarras 
du choix pour identifier l'abbaye établie par les 
barons aprés la conquéte d'Antioche. Tantót elle 
figurait, au moins dans l'opinion des historiens, 


sous le nom de 'abbatiam de Sancta Maria’, tantôt 
sous d'autres noms. L'argument de Mayer que la 
querelle des investitures était terminée depuis 
quelque temps déjà, il ne s'agirait pas ici d'une 
abbaye latine. L'abbaye de Fer logeait des moniales 
(sanctimoniales de Fer) et probablement elle pas- 
sait sous le nom d'abbaye de Fer à cause de la proxi- 
mité du fleuve le Fer (l'Oronte). Dans l'acte de 
donation de Bohémond III aux Hospitaliers l'ab- 
baye figure tout simplement comme 'abbatiam de 
Sancta Maria’. Les mentions d'une abbaye ‘de Fer’ 
se trouvent dans deux diplómes. En 1264 les terres 
de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer comprenaient un terrain 
nommé Suffie (dérivé de Sophie?), “ex parte orientis 
est ei terra Suffie que est monasterii Sancte Marie de 
Ferro", localisé par le scribe du diplóme à l'aide 
d'autres éléments. Le casal Lebebie et son moulin 
étaient également dans le voisinage (voir aussi 
ci-dessous l'Appendix). Ce nom, rappelant le fleuve, 
devait se rapporter à un lieu déterminé prés du 
fleuve. Un lieu prés du pont de Fer, par exemple 
devant la porte principale de la ville, lieu méme où 
les barons avaient fait leur promesse solennelle, 
semble donc possible. On devrait se demander s'il 
y a une relation entre le monastère de Sainte-Marie- 
de-Fer et le casal du Pont de Fer se trouvant en face 
du Pont de Fer (voir l Appendix)“. 

En 1174 on décrit un terrain qui est bordé d'un 
côté par un terrain comme appartenant aux nonnes 
de ‘Ferri’ (“de alia petia, quae fuit Hervei Parvi et 
est sanctimonialium Ferri"). Le terrain leur avait été 
donne par un Latin, Hervé le Petit, ce qui suggère 
qu'il s'agit d'un monastère latin. Le scribe du 
diplóme se servit probablement du nom raccourci 
du monastère, nom probablement courant parmi les 
habitants d'Antioche à l'époque pour désigner le 
monastéere*!, 


59 Mayer 1993, 138-161; ODB, I, 412-413. Jean d'Antioche 
l'Oxite, patriarche Grec Orthodoxe lors de la conquéte de 
la ville par les Latins, avait une attitude critique sur le sys- 
tème du charisticariat (Gautier 1975, 77-132), et on pour- 
rait se demander s'il y avait un conflit entre lui et les con- 
quérants latins qui l'aurait stimulé d'abandonner son siège. 
La nouvelle position juridique des autres abbayes données 
par Bohémond III à l'Hópital en 1187 semble également 
trahir une origine Grecque Orthodoxe (Melkite) (Mayer 
1993, 142-144), ce qui impliquerait qu'elles avaient été 
annexées, expropriées méme, par les Latins. 

4 Delaborde 1888, 117-119, spéc. 118, no. LVII (A.D. 
1264, 8 août). 

^! Rôhricht 1893, 135, no. 511 (A.D. 1174). 
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Cependant il reste une certaine anomalie. 
Quand les croisés avaient promis de fonder une 
abbaye pour y loger des moines ils ont dû penser à 
y loger des moines Bénédictins, bien qualifiés pour 
peupler une telle abbaye. Mais où les loger? Le chá- 
teau construit par les croisés en face de la Porte du 
Pont doit avoir été simple, trop simple pour y loger 
des moines tout de suite après la prise de la ville. 
Bientôt nous trouvons à Antioche une abbaye 
bénédictine, occupant ou menant une vie en com- 
mun avec les anciens occupants, dans le monastère 
Saint-Paul qui se trouvait près de la porte Saint 
Paul. Il se trouvait du côté est de la ville, sur les 
premières pentes de la montagne. A l'origine c'était 
un monastère grec orthodoxe qui, pour des raisons 
inconnues jusqu'ici (expulsion des grecs ortho- 
doxes?), est passé en 1108 aux mains des Latins 
d’après un document de Génes?. Y avait-il une 


? Müller 1879, 3, no. 1 [inaccessible]; Hamilton 2006, 178. 
Voir aussi Troupeau 2001, 319-327. 

^ Darrouzès 1963, 62-63, 72-73. 

44 Weitenberg 2006, 83, 90. 

45 Les archives de Saint-Paul pourraient procurer de l'infor- 
mation. Déjà Cahen (1940, 323-324 n. 3) espérait qu'un 
jour elles seraient retrouvées en Italie. Mais il ne faut pas 
non plus oublier les archives des Hospitaliers à Manosque 
où R. Hiestand fait toujours des recherches. 

46 Delaville 1894-1906, I, 491-495, spéc. 495, no. 783 
(février 1186), où Bohémond III confirme une donation 
faite par Bertrand de Mazoir, à laquelle il ajoute des pos- 
sessions à lui, entre autres l'abbaye de Sainte-Marie 
(“Concedo etiam eis in principatu Antiochie...abbatiam de 
S. Maria..." (Róhricht 1904, 43, no. 649 (A.D. 1186)); 
Cahen et Riley-Smith ont interprété cette abbaye comme 
l'abbaye de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer au Pont de Fer qui, selon 
eux, se trouverait à l'est d'Antioche. Cahen (1940, 131, 
325-326) parle du clergé de Sainte-Marie-Latine à Jérusa- 
lem comme desservant Sainte-Marie-Latine à Antioche 
(elle se trouvait à Antioche au pied de la montage pas loin 
de l'église Saint-Jean), et il réfère à Róhricht 1893, 85-86, 
no. 331 (A.D. 1158), où en 1158 le pape Adrien IV 
confirme à Sainte-Marie de Jérusalem ses droits et posses- 
sions en Outremer, parmi lesquels Sainte-Marie-Latine à 
Antioche et deux casals dans la principauté: "casalia in ter- 
ritorio Antiochiae Leotreh et Soccam (Scotiethet et Jovan) 
cum molendinis juxta territorium illorum casalium et terras 
cum decimis, Latinam Antiochiae cum horto ejusque deci- 
mis". En 1173 le pape Alexandre III confirma ces droits. 
S'il éait question d'un hospice dans l'abbaye établie par les 
barons en 1098 un endroit dans les environs immédiats 
d'Antioche serait pratique, ce qui n'excluerait pas que, ini- 
tialement, il y aurait eu une filiale à une étape de 18 kilo- 
mètres d'Antioche, donc près du Pont de Fer, abbaye qui 
n'aurait su se maintenir tenant compte des hostilités et sa 
localisation exposée au danger d'invasions par l'ennemi. 

47 Pour la fondation amalfitaine à Jérusalem, voir Prawer 


1972, 170; Riley-Smith 1967, 34-35. 
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forme de cohabitation durant un certain temps? 
Apparemment on n'a pas changé le nom original 
de ce monastère melkite. L'apótre Saint Paul était 
important pour la ville d'Antioche où il avait habité 
et enseigné. Dans le monde latin cependant la 
vénération de Saint Paul et l'intérét pour son róle 
comme patron de sanctuaires était moindre comme 
nous dit Constantin Stilbès, l'auteur byzantin, dans 
son Mémoire contre les Latins?. A l'époque des croi- 
sés l'abbaye Saint-Paul se développera comme un 
centre culturel où la Règle bénédictine et le Statu- 
tum de l'ordre seront traduits en arménien. La Vie 
de Saint Benoit y sera étudiée par Nersës de Lam- 
pron (1153/4-98)*. Pour ne pas brusquer la popu- 
lation orthodoxe/melkite et les autres chrétiens 
orientaux on a probablement maintenu le nom de 
Saint Paul?. Cependant les barons ont a dà tenir 
la promesse faite à la Vierge d'établir une abbaye en 
son nom. La seule option qui restait alors aux 
barons c'était d'établir une abbaye de Sainte-Marie 
pour moniales. On se demande si les barons, aidés 
peut-étre par les premiers princes d'Antioche, ont 
pu se servir provisoirement de la fondation amalfi- 
taine, Sainte-Marie-Latine, dont les pendants 
à Jérusalem tombaient aussi sous le régime des 
Bénédictins. Sur l'histoire de la fondation amalfi- 
taine à Antioche, le silence régne et on ne peut en 
tirer aucune conclusion‘. 

Cependant les pélerins devraient étre logés et 
leur nombre agrandissant imposait aux responsables 
d'agir activement“. Toujours est-il qu'à l'époque 
du don de Bohémond III les monastéres latins 
étaient indépendants des dirigeants locaux. 

Il est fort probable que peu de temps aprés la 
conquéte d'Antioche, les barons, ayant promis de 
bátir une église en l'honneur de la Vierge, aient réa- 
lisé à Antioche, ou dans ses environs immédiats, une 
abbaye ou un monastère pour Bénédictines, sous 
le nom de Sainte Marie ou, pour le distinguer de ses 
homonymes, comme Sainte-Marie-de-Fer. Le 
‘double’, méme le ‘triple’ nom, a compliqué son 
identification et surtout sa localisation. Le nom 
Sainte-Marie-de Fer/Sainte-Marie-du-Fer, suggère 
une localisation prés du Pont de Fer à Antioche qui, 
dés les premiers jours de la période latine, était 
connue comme tel et a joué un róle pendant la 
conquéte latine en 1098. L'abbaye de Sainte-Marie, 
acquise par l'Hópital en 1187, aurait plutót appar- 
tenu à une communauté orientale melkite. Elle n'est 
certainement pas une fondation Latine et se situerait 
plutót au sud d'Antioche, du cóté de Daphné. 


APPENDICE 


Les casals Lavadon, Lebebie, Naria, Pont de Fer 


et Suffia 
Lavadon, Lebebie, Suffia 


Le casal Lebebie et ses environs sont un bon point 
de départ pour explorer les environs immédiats de 
la Porte de Pont, alias la Porte de Fer à Antioche. 
Le passage du diplóme de 1264 selon lequel le 
monastère de Sainte-Marie possède un terrain tout 
près d'Antioche est intéressant de plusieurs points 
de vue: toponymes, présence et localisation de 
divers casals, noms de propriétaires, anciens pro- 
priétaires etc. Nous donnons ici les deux passages 
qui décrivent les différentes parcelles avoisinant le 
petit terrain que les moniales de Saint-Lazare à 
Antioche se seraient approprié: 

^... quadam pecia terre sue in partibus 
Antiochie prope gastinam Suffie** et gastinam de 
Lavedon... Predicta terre pecia sic jacet: ex parte 
orientis est ei terra Suffie que est monasterii Sancte 
Marie de Ferro et terra Terrici de Moneta que non 
est Guillelmi Manselli, et via que ducit ad molen- 
dinum Lebebie et antiquus fossatus vinee que fuit 
quondam Guillelmi de Melfia descendens a sum- 
mitate Turonis de la Sciara versus predictam ter- 
ram Guillelmi Manselli. Ex parte Occidentis est ei 
flumen Ferri et rivulus primus qui descendit de 
predicto Turone de la Sciara in flumen Ferri. Ex 
parte meridiei est ei quidam fossatus qui dividit 
istam peciam terre ab alia pecia terre que est eidem 
monasterio Sancti Lazari et est ante turrim casalis 
Lebebie quod est ultra flumen Ferri, quod casale 
est monasterii de Arsaia. Ex parte Septentrionis 
est ei fossatus antiquus quod est in summitate 
predicti Turonis de la Sciara qui incipit a rivo pre- 
dicto veniens versus orientem usque ad extremita- 
tem ipsius Turonis et descendit versus meridiem, 


qui erat antiquus fossatus vinee predicti Guillelmi 
de Melfia"?, 


La suggestion a déjà été faite que la parcelle contes- 
tée de Saint-Lazare se trouvait dans les environs 
d'Antioche. Le point de repère dans la description 
de 1264 me semble étre le "rivulus primus qui des- 
cendit de predicto Turone de la Sciara in flumen 
Ferri". Dans les Regesta Regni Hierosolimitania 
Róhricht résumait “rivulus primus, qui descendit 
de praedicto torone in flumen Ferri' et d'un terrain 


'descendens a summitate toronis de la Sciara". Le 
ruisseau doit étre le Phyrminus qui rejoint l'Oronte 
tout prés de la Porte Saint George, au sud de la 
ville. Un pont, maintenant en ruine, jeté sur le 
Phyrminus, reliait la route de Daphne avec la Porte 
Saint George. Le 'toro' peut étre lu (du moins le 
mot est édité sans capitale par Róhricht dans les 
RRH) comme ‘colline’; mais où trouver la colline 
de la Sciara et la pente de la colline qui joue égale- 
ment un róle dans cette description? La solution se 
trouverait dans la position et le róle de la montagne 
en Antioche. Se trouvant du cóté oriental le soleil 
se léve derriére cette montagne et laisse certaines 
collines pendant un certain temps dans l'ombre. 
Le nom de ‘colline de Sciara’ doit remonter à 
la période grecque, sciara rendant le grec oxi«o& 
pour ombre. 

Les terrains nommés se trouveraient prés de la 
ville et on se demande si le nom du casal Lebebie 
ne dérive de l'arabe ‘Bab’, ‘porte’. El-Bab aurait 
facilement pu donner Le Bab et, de là, devenir 
Lebebie. Le casal disposait d'une tour, et d'un mou- 
lin sur la rive opposée du fleuve/Oronte/Fer. Lebe- 
bie appartenait au monastère d’Arsaia. Par la Vie de 
Saint Christophore on savait déjà que le monastère 
d'Arsaia (Saint Arsenius en Latin) devait se trouver 
près d'Antioche??. C'est là, apparemment pas trop 
loin de la ville, que les moines du monastére d'Ar- 
saia portérent en secret le corps du patriarche 
Christophore pour l'enterrer dans leur sanctuaire. 
L'emploi du nom Arsaia dans le diplóme de 1264, 
suggère que le monastère était resté en possession 
des melkites qui pouvaient toujours disposer d'un 
moulin, d'une tour et du casal de Lebebie. Grosso 
modo on pourrait conclure que le passage dans le 
diplóme de 1264 décrit une région au sud de la 
ville, prés de la Porte Saint George où commençait 
la route de Daphne, du cóté de la rive gauche du 
Fer. Seul le moulin de Lebebie se trouvait sur la 


48 


Variantes de Suffia: Sophie, Soffia, Supheye, Suphie 
(Róhricht 1893, index, 506). Il ne faut pas confondre ce 
nom géographique dans l’Antiochène avec son homonyme 
en Palestine (Sophia, Soffia, Supheye, Supheie, Suphie), 
(Róhricht 1893, 134-135, no. 510; Strehlke 1869, 11, 43, 
47, 121, 123). 

^ Delaborde 1888, 117, 118; Róhricht 1893, 349, no. 1333 

(A.D. 1264); Róhricht 1887, 220-221. 

50 Zayat 1952, 359. 
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rive droite du fleuve?!. Il est difficile de préciser la 
localisation et surtout l'orientation du monastère 
d'Arsaia qui se trouvait prés d'Antioche parce que 
l'Oronte se serpentait à travers la plaine. 


Casal du Pont de Fer 


Comme expliqué plus haut, il y avait à Antioche un 
Pont de Fer ce qui laisse la possibilité pour y loca- 
liser une abbaye de Sainte-Marie-de-Fer. Dans un 


91 Par example, voir Downey 1961a, plan 11, où on trouve 


une indication d'un cimetière chrétien où il y a aujourd'hui 
une caserne. Lafontaine-Dosogne (1967, fig. 2) donne une 
carte de la basse Antiochène occidentale avec les virements 
de l'Oronte qui traverse la plaine d'Antioche au sud-ouest 
de la ville où les casals discutés ici se trouveraient. Autour 
d'Antioche on trouvait un certain nombre de moulins, 
celui de Lebebie est difficile à localiser (Major 2013, 368 
n. 19). Il est dommage que Lucas 2011 ne discute pas les 
moulins en Syrie. 

?? Delaville 1894-1906, I, 265, no. 390 (A.D. 1168). L'em- 
ploi du nom Fer pour l'Oronte se retrouve déjà chez Gui- 
bert de Nogent, écrivant au début du XIIe siècle sans avoir 
été en Outreme. Il distingue deux ponts sur l'Oronte, le 
‘pontem Pharphareum’, c.à.d. le pont à l'est d'Antioche), 
Huygens 1996, IV, xiii, 185, 241, 511-512; VI, viii, 236- 
237; pour le Pons Pharpharicum, le pont à Antioche, 
Huygens 1996, IV, xiii, 511-512, p. 185; VI, viii, 236- 
237; p. 241. Pour le Pons Pharpharicum, ce pont à 
Antioche, voir Huygens 1996, IV, xiii, 596-597, p. 188, 
IV, xiv, 685, p. 191, et encore IV, xiv, 728-729, p. 193, et 
V, ix, 298-299, p. 210 (pour la variante Pons Pharpharis 
indiquant le méme pont, ibidem, VII, xi, 492, p 284. 

5 Delaville 1894-1906, I, 356, no. 522 (A.D. 1177); 
Róhricht 1904, 33, no. 554a (A.D. 1177) (on se demande 
si le casal était tombé en ruine aprés le tremblement de 
terre en 1170, voir p.e. Mayer 1972, 309, "Cuius timore 
agricole nostri aufugerunt et terras nostras et casalia penitus 
dereliquerunt, que diu deserta et destructa permansura non 
dubitamus"); Mayer 1989, passim. 

54 Pressuti 1888-1895, II, 352, no. 5569; Róhricht 1887, 4 
nx. 3. 

?5 Delaville 1894-1906, III, 96-97, no. 3120 (A.D. 1265, 14 
mars; Róhricht 1893, 350, no.1337); 127-128, no. 3197 
(A.D. 1265, 21 déc.); 130-131, no. 3203 (A.D. 1266, 1* 
janvier), bulle du pape Clément IV, qui ne parle que de 
Naharia (Rôhricht 1904, 88; no. 1337 (A.D. 1265); 89, 
no. 13372 (A.D. 1265); Róhricht 1887, 4 n. 3. 

56 Delaville 1894-1906, IV, index, avait déjà conclu que Naria 
se trouverait de ce côté de la ville, ‘Naheria, Naherie (Terre 
Sainte?, Nairiyeh) à l'ouest d’Antioche’; pour ‘nahr’, voir EP, 
VII, 909-910. L’Oronte passait aussi sous le nom de Nahr el 
Aci, EP, I, 706, et dans certains milieux arabophones et autres 
groupes indigènes simplement comme le ‘Nahr’, abbréviation 
simple pour le fleuve, comme on fait de nos jours quand on 
parle de fleuves comme, par exemple le Rhin et la Meuse, 
y référant simplement comme au ‘fleuve’. A Antioche il y avait 
une fontaine appelée simplement la *Naquaire', Delaville, 


ibidem, 1, 575, no. 906 (7 mars, 1191). 
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diplóme de 1168, on parle de la voie publique qui 
mène au Pont de Fer et d'un terrain en vue d'An- 
tioche. Il semble que nous nous trouvons dans les 
environs immédiats d'Antioche quand on lit qu'une 
rue mène directement à la ville: “viam publicam 
que ducit ad pontem Ferri que via est ibi meta et 
divisio. Ab aliena parte autem que respicit ad 
Antiochiam, dividit eam totus collis continuus a via 
predicta usque ad fluvium Ferri"?. Tout près du 
Pont de Fer se trouvait la gátine Naria d'aprés un 
document de 1177: "gastina que Naria dicitur, que 
sita est ad pontem Ferri”. Il semble logique de 
localiser le casal du Pont de Fer dans les mémes 
parages, prés du Pont, comme une sorte de fau- 
bourg de la ville hors les murs. En 1225 des colons 
s'y réfugiérent comme nous apprend une lettre du 
pape Honorius III, lettre envoyée au patriarche 
latin d'Antioche où on lit, “coloni qui ad quoddam 
casale principatus Antiocheni quod vulgariter 
appellatur Pons Ferri". A Rome on se rendait déjà 
compte que le nom Oronte était tombé en desué- 
tude parmi des groupes de Latins en Outremer™. 
Jusque 1265 le silence régne sur le casal du Pont de 
Fer comme sur tant d'autres casals dans la Princi- 
pauté. En 1265, la situation est devenue alarmante, 
le monastére de Hébron transmet aux Hospitaliers 
ses droits à Naria et à la casale du Pont de Fer, se 
trouvant dans les mémes parages. Tant que les 
terres seront travaillées et que des chrétiens y 
logeront, une rente sera payée par les Hospitaliers??. 
Le casal du Pont de Fer semble avoir attiré des gens 
qui voulaient se soustraire aux obligations envers 
leurs máitres, un privilége que le pape avait voulu 
limiter en 1225. Il est possible qu' en 1265, 
sous les menaces des Mamluks, des réfugiés s'y ren- 
daient de nouveau. Prés d'une ville fortifiée on était 
à l'abri, 


Naria (Naquaire, Naherie, Noherie, Itharie, Naheria, 
Noria, Nairiye) 


Dans quelques diplémes les casals Pont de Fer et 
Naharia sont couplés ce qui corrobore l'idée que les 
deux villages se trouveraient tout prés du Pont de 
Fer, donc en vue d'Antioche. Le nom en arabe 
"Nairiye', confirme la présence d'eau, et sembler 
référer à l'Oronte (nommé le Fer par les croisés). 
On trouve la racine, ‘nahr’ (‘eau’), dans le nom 
d'une fontaine à Antioche qui, comme par méto- 


nymie, indiquait la fontaine “Naquaire’®. 
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The Renovation of the Churches of Cairo in the Fatimid 
and Early Ayyubid Periods according to Abu al-Makarim' s 
Churches and Monasteries of Egypt 


INTRODUCTION 


It must have been not long after 1118 that Abu 
al-Fadl Ibn al-Usquf died!. He was the right man 
in the right place, and probably also at the right 
time. Born as the son of Bishop Yuhanna of Atrib, 
this powerful Christian scribe served two Fatimid 
viziers. As a prominent notable (sheikh or archon) 
of the Coptic community in Greater Cairo, he 
acted as the perfect intermediary between the civic 
authorities and the lay and ecclesiastical leaders of 
the community, as well as being a diligent con- 
tributor to the building and renovation of churches. 
One of the sanctuaries he constructed was the 
Church of the Virgin in Deir al-Khandaq, a mon- 
astery to the north of the Fatimid centre of power, 
al-Qahira. In this church, Abu al-Fadl and his son 
Abu al-Surur found their final resting place below 
the altar room. Both were eternalized in a painting 
in the apse, which showed them supplicating Christ 
in Glory. 

The buildings of Deir al-Khandaq disappeared 
centuries ago, but the fascinating story about the 
family tomb of this high-ranking Christian in 
Fatimid service and the effigies of the deceased lives 
on through a fourteenth-century Arabic manuscript 
in the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich? This 
source adds minor but salient detail about the life 
of an interesting man, whose professional vicissi- 
tudes have come down to us in the History of the 
Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church (henceforth 
HPEC)’. For a long time, the only other source on 
Abu al-Fadl's involvement in the refurbishing of 
monasteries and churches was a manuscript in 
Paris, edited and translated in 1895 by Basil 
Thomas Alfred Evetts, with annotations of Alfred 
Joshua Butler; this edition was published under the 
title The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt and 
Some Neighbouring Countries attributed to Abi 
Salih, the Armenian (henceforth CME)‘. It turns 
out that the manuscript in Munich forms a whole 
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with the one in Paris: in combination, these two 
parts constitute a priceless topographical and his- 
torical encyclopaedia of medieval Christian Egypt. 
To draw awareness to the scholarly interest of 
this unique account, the present study highlights a 
predominant topic in Abu al-Makarim’s writings: 
the involvement of the Christian elite in the erec- 
tion and refurbishment of churches and monaster- 
ies from the late eleventh century to the late twelfth 
century. 


THE CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES OF EGYPT 


When Evetts and Butler published the CME in 
1895, they never suspected that the manuscript 
they had studied told only part of the story. 
Although the existence of what later turned out to 
be the complementary part was reported for the 
first time in 1925, it largely escaped scholarly atten- 
tion for decades, even after the manuscript was pur- 
chased by the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in 19785. 
In fact, the integral publication in 1984 of the Ara- 
bic text of both parts by Father Samuel al-Suriani, 
at that time a monk in Deir al-Surian, came as a 
total surprise to the academic world. With its focus 


This research was funded by the Netherlands Organization 
for Scientific Research (NWO) and Leiden University. I 
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for her assistance with the interpretation of the Arabic 
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article. 

? Cod. Arab. 2570; CMS, 32, fol. 16b. 

For the history and composition of the HPEC, see den 
Heijer 1996, 69-77. 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, arabe 307. 

For the history of and discussions on the complete manu- 
script and the multi-layered complexity of the texts, see den 
Heijer 1993, 209-211; idem 1994; 418-419; idem 1996, 
78-81; ten Hacken 2006, 186-190; Zanetti 1995. See also 
Coquin 1974, ix. 
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on the northern part of the Cairo area, Lower 
Egypt, and other regions in the Middle East, the 
‘new’ discovery provides a matchless addition to the 
manuscript in Paris, which covers the southern 
Cairo region and Upper Egypt, as far as Nubia and 
Ethiopia. In 1992, shortly after his ordination as 
a bishop, Samuel al-Suriani also published an Eng- 
lish translation of the chapters on Lower Egypt, 
with the title History of the Churches and Monaster- 
ies in Lower Egypt in the Thirteenth Century (hence- 
forth CMS). 

The copy of the text preserved in the above 
manuscripts was completed in or shortly after 
1349, and covers events up to the early thirteenth 
century. The preliminary studies by Johannes 
den Heijer, Ugo Zanetti, and others reveal that it 
constitutes a complex, multi-layered compilation of 
writings from different periods. Moreover, the ini- 
tial attribution of the Paris volume to Abu Salih 
turned out to be false; the main body of the text 
should properly be attributed to the Coptic priest 
Abu al-Makarim Sa‘dallah Ibn Jirjis Ibn Mas‘ud, 
who refers to himself as the author in the part in 
Munich. Abu al-Makarim lived for some time near 
the Church of the Virgin in Haret Zuwayla and 
witnessed a turning point in the history of Egypt. 
To judge from the detailed digressions on events 
between about 1160 and 1187, he lived to see the 
downfall of the Fatimid dynasty and the rise of 
Ayyubid power. 

While Evett's edition has become a widely con- 
sulted standard work on the history of medieval 
Egypt, the contributions of Bishop Samuel, which 
were published by the Institute of Coptic Studies 
in Cairo, have remained largely unnoticed for the 
simple reason of poor distribution". Informative 
and complementary though his English edition is, 
it lacks professional quality and is therefore difficult 


6 CMS, 7, fols 5a-b. 

Until now, parts of these publications were consulted for a 
few studies, in particular Baraz 1995; Ciggaar 2006; den 
Heijer 1994; idem 1999; ten Hacken 2006; van Loon 
1999; Mouton/Popescu-Belis 2006; Samir 1996; Skalova/ 
Gabra 2007; Werthmuller 2010. 

Beschreibung der Kirchen und Klöster in Ägypten, auf der 
Sinai-Halbinsel, in Palästina, Syrien, dem Irak und in Kon- 
stantinopel — BSB Cod.arab. 2570 (http://www.digitale- 
sammlungen.de/index.html?suchbegriff=2570&c=suchen). 
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to interpret. Although the Bayerische Staatsbiblio- 
thek has partly solved the problem of accessibility 
by including the digitized manuscript in its online 
catalogue?, until a sound critical edition of the 
full manuscript has been produced, scholars will 
have to make do with the source material published 
so far. 


Returning to the aims of this study, the account 
demonstrates that there was a well-developed socio- 
political and religiously bound system aimed at 
maintaining Christian life and practices under 
Fatimid and early Ayyubid rule. Even if we limit 
our attention to the Greater Cairo area, i.e., 
between Damanhur Shubra to the North and 
Turah to the South, the amount of information on 
such patronage is overwhelming. As a sample of 
this wealth of virtually unexplored information, 
this article will examine two instances that illustrate 
the process of interaction between lay people and 
the clergy. 

After a brief outline of the tumultuous political 
developments in the period under discussion and 
an introduction to the involvement of the Coptic 
elite in the renovation of church buildings, we will 
first deal with the reconstruction of the Church of 
the Virgin at Haret al-Rum, a subject elaborated in 
detail in the Munich manuscript. The second case 
study maps the building history of the upper level 
of the Church of St Mercurius to the north of 
Old Cairo and highlights the interaction between 
lay donors and the higher ranks of the clergy in the 
development and decoration of this floor. It should 
be noted that Evett’s edition discusses this church 
at length. Though other scholars have also studied 
the passage to some extent, the question of the 
purpose of the upper floor remains unanswered. 
The present article puts forward an alternative 
interpretation of the facts as presented by Abu 
al-Makarim, in combination with an analysis of 
the works of art in or from this part of the com- 
plex; this sheds some light on the way the building 
functioned as a patriarchal compound. 

As one might expect, Abu al-Makarim's atten- 
tion was mainly devoted to his own community. 
However, he did also elaborate, in varying degrees, 
on the whereabouts and vicissitudes of other Chris- 
tian groups, particularly the Melkites, Armenians, 
and Syrian Orthodox. We will address each of these 
communities in separate sections below. The final 
topic to be dealt with is the question of whether the 


renovation activities detailed in the account reveal 
any significant patterns when viewed against the 
background of historical events. To provide a clear 
overview of the churches and monasteries in the 
Greater Cairo area discussed by Abu al-Makarim, 
the Coptic, Melkite, Armenian, and Syrian Ortho- 
dox churches are listed in four appendices, and 
their locations are marked in Figures 1 and 2. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT: FROM BADR AL-JAMALI TO 
SALAH AD-DIN 


The attitude of the Shiite Fatimids towards their 
non-Shiite subjects (Sunnites and dhimmis, in par- 
ticular Christians) can best be described as an 
awareness that they had to deal with a multi-reli- 
gious society on a day-to-day level. Tolerance is a 
misnomer in this matter. Things went wrong 
whenever emotions and religious fanaticism pre- 
vailed over pragmatism, as was the case with the 
hostile reaction of al-Hakim in 1004, who ordered 
churches to be closed and demolished?. In practice, 
political and socio-economical setbacks affected all 
Egyptians, irrespective of their beliefs. Between 
1065 and 1072, the country increasingly suffered 
from great unrest, due to plundering and wide- 
spread rebellion of foreign troops in Fatimid ser- 
vice; the situation was further worsened by periods 
of famine and plague. Peace was only restored after 
Caliph al-Mustansir (1036-1094) sought the inter- 
vention of the converted Armenian chieftain Badr 
al-Jamali in 1072. Badr was vizier from 1074 to 
1094 and founded a highly efficient, secular, mili- 
tary dictatorship, which temporarily prolonged 
Fatimid hegemony'®. After the vizier's death, his 
son al-Afdal Shahansah (1094-1121) took over the 
regency and fully controlled Caliph al-Amir (1101- 
1130) until the latter killed him. The period of 
Armenian supremacy endured until the resignation 
of the last, incompetent and unpopular, Christian 
Armenian vizier Bahram in 1137. 

Decisive in the history of Cairo and its churches 
were the events of the 1160s and 1170s. Two par- 
ties had joined the political minefield of that period 
and had set their sights on the Fatimid capital: the 
Latins of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and the Syrian 
Zenghids. In the complex turmoil of rapidly chang- 
ing alliances, advancing armies, and enraged Mus- 
lim mobs, several churches near Old Cairo were 
pillaged in 1164 or went up in flames in 1168, 
such as the Church of St Mercurius, and the 


Church of St Onophrius in Hamra ad-Dunya!!. 
The situation was no less dramatic in Lower Egypt. 
During the Crusader siege of Bilbeis in 1164, 
fanatical Muslims had demolished a church in the 
city. In the aftermath, Bishop Michael of Basta and 
Deir al-Khandaq called for the help of the Frankish 
King Almaric I, who kindly donated 300 Egyptian 
dinars to restore the devastated building". Ulti- 
mately Michael never spent the money for the des- 
ignated purpose, as four years later Frankish troops 
in turn massacred the population of Bilbeis, Chris- 
tians, and Muslims alike!?. In 1169 the war ended 
in a Zenghid victory. Soon thereafter, Salah ad-Din 
became vizier of Egypt, and with his proclamation 
as sultan in 1174, his grip on the country was com- 
plete. Egypt would be ruled by the Ayyubids until 
the rise of the Mamluks in 1250. 


THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE COPTIC ELITE 


Traditionally, the elite of literate Christian laymen 
was well established within the civic administra- 
tion, and their communities benefited greatly from 
their influential contacts at the highest level. At the 
same time, these dignitaries were also involved in 
consolidating Christian properties'*. At this point, 
the curriculum vitae of the afore-mentioned Abu 
al-Fadl Ibn al-Usquf offers a distinct example of 
how a high-ranking Copt functioned within the 
‘old boys’ network’ of Fatimid Cairo, and simulta- 
neously embodied the tendency of the state to exert 
control on its Christian subjects. In the chapter 
on Patriarch Cyril II (1078-1092) in the HPEC, 
al-Fadl is presented as Sheikh Abu al-Fadl Yahya 
Ibn Ibrahim, the mutawali (supervisor) of the 
Diwan (office) of the Gates in Misr (Cairo) and 
the Diwan of Industry, which office he held during 
the vizierate of Badr al-Jamali. On the arrival of the 


For the position of the Christians in Fatimid and Ayyubid 
Egypt, see Brett 2005a; CE 4, 1097a-1100a; Samir 1996; 
Tagher 1998; Werthmuller 2010, 29-49. 

10 For Badr al-Jamali, see CE 2, 324-326; Brett 2005b; 
Dadoyan 1996, 201-205; eadem 1997, 107-127; den 
Heijer 1999; Werthmuller 2010, 39-40. 

11 For the fires of 1168, see Kubiak 1976; Raymond 2007, 
75-77. 

7 CMS, 57-58, fol. 28a. For the siege of Bilbeis, see Runci- 
man 2002, 368. 

13 Runciman 2002, 380-381. 

4 Jeudy 2009. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Al-Qahira (Mat Immerzeel) 


patriarch in Old Cairo for his consecration in 1078, 
Abu al-Fadl officially welcomed him and arranged 
a royal barge to transport the patriarch from Rhoda 
Island to the East bank of the Nile. He would 
also attend the consecration of Patriarch Macarius 
II (1102-1131), who, through Abu al-Fadl’s medi- 
ation, met with Vizier al-Afdal to arrange the 
church leader's journey to Alexandria!®. By then 
Abu al-Fadl was at the height of his power: as the 
vizier's scribe, he was "[...] the person who signed 
in his stead for money and men, and he was in 
charge of the Diwan of the Council, and overseer 
of all the Diwans of the Exchequer (a/-Jstifa) for all 
the affairs of the kingdom”. 


5 HPEC 2.3, 325-326. 

According to custom, the patriarch should be consecrated 
three times: in Alexandria, at the Monastery of St Macar- 
ius, and in Cairo. 

17 HPEC 3.1, 4-6. 

18 HPEC 3.1, 11-35, esp. 32-34. 
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Fig. 2. Map of the Greater Cairo area (Mat Immerzeel) 


Al-Fadl's concern with church affairs comes to 
the fore particularly in the protracted selection pro- 
cedure leading to the election of a new bishop of 
Cairo in 1118, in which matter the local archons 
had a substantial say. As the leading notable, Abu 
Al-Fadl welcomed the candidate John Ibn Sanhut 
to his house in Misr (Fustat/Old Cairo). Saliently, 
Patriarch Macarius had recommended that John be 
interrogated by his Armenian confrere Grigor, in 
order to establish his suitability for the office. On 
his way back to Abu al-Fadl’s home from the cell of 
the catholicos at az-Zuhri, the future bishop enjoyed 
the honour of being accompanied by his host!*. 

As this instance shows, the influence of high- 
ranking laymen in the broader ecclesiastical net- 
work was considerable. One of the notable scribes 


among their ranks, Abu al-‘Ula Ibn Tarik, who also 
served as a deacon in the Church of St Mercurius, 
would even be elected as Patriarch Gabriel II 
(1131-1145). This appointment was made at the 
recommendation of the Syrian Orthodox Bishop 
Joseph of Deir al-Surian, who was consulted in the 
matter by a delegation of the Cairene archons'?. 

Abu al-Fadl's contributions to the renovation of 
several churches and monasteries have come down 
to us in the CME. He took charge of a new altar 
for the Church of St Menas in Deir Mari Mina, 
built the Chapel of St George on the first floor of 
the Church of St Mercurius (see below), and 
renewed the sanctuary of the Church of Deir 
al-Nahiyah to the west of Gizeh??. This archon’s 
generosity towards the Church extended to the 
lowest level: he used to pray in the Church of 
St Onophrius at Hamra ad-Dunya and left a dinar 
for the priest, *on account of the pleasure which he 
took in his ministration and the sweetness of his 
voice"?!, The CMS particularly focuses on Abu al- 
Fadl's commitments to Deir al-Khandaq. Near the 
Church of the Virgin inside this monastery — which 
he erected and where, as we have seen, he was 
interred and portrayed — he founded a garden, 
where a certain Sheikh Ezz al-Kufah Abu al-Maka- 
rim (not the author) constructed the Church of the 
Disciples. The tomb of al-Kufah's father, Sheikh 
Mustafa al-Mulk Abu Yussef, stood inside the 
church. According to Abu al-Makarim, the honour 
of such a prominent burial place was due to Musta- 
fa's position as the son-in-law of Abu al-Fadl”. The 
latter was also involved in obtaining extra land out- 
side the monastery for a garden, and in extending 
the monastery's congested cemetery”. 

Evidently, Abu al-Fadl was not the only high- 
ranking Copt who was a prominent patron of 
churches. To mention just a few of the many exam- 
ples furnished by Abu al-Makarim: a church in Old 
Cairo that had been set on fire in 1168 was restored 
in 1186/87 (A.M. 903) by Sheikh Abu Sa'id Ibn 
Andunah, the financial secretary of one of the 
diwans and chief notary”. Furthermore, the Church 
of St Theodore the Oriental at al-Fahhadin was 
rebuilt by Sheikh Abu al-Barakat, advisor to a cer- 
tain Abu al-Fakhr Ibn Beseweih, whose father was 
a friend of Shawar, the last Fatimid vizier. Abu al- 
Makarim's report on this event also shines some 
light on the part of an apparently well-to-do crafts- 
man in this project: the sanctuary screen in the 
church was made at the expense of the jeweller 


Ma‘ani, the brother-in-law of the priest Abu al- 
Muna, whose tomb was near the church”. 

Things were much the same in other parts of the 
country, especially in the Nile Delta. In Qalama, a 
church dedicated to St Philotheus burned down in 
1181/82. The area was under the authority of the 
Kurdish lawyer al-Arshad Isa, a confidant of 
Salah ad-Din; his scribe Sheikh Fakhr al-Kufah, 
also known as al-Fakhr Ibn Dawud, took charge of 
the restoration, which was completed in 118426. 
A certain Sheikh Abu al-Khair Jergah furnished the 
roof construction of the Church of the Virgin in 
Samannud in the western Delta. This dignitary was 
not just a notable in his own city: he held the posi- 
tion of governor of the region”. Obviously, Chris- 
tian functionaries had managed to keep their posi- 
tions in the administration after the Ayyubid 
assumption of power, or had resumed office after 
their temporary exclusion from key positions at the 
start of Salah ad-Din's vizierate??. 


THE CHURCH OF THE VIRGIN AT HARET AL-RUM: 
A FAMILY ENTERPRISE? 


One of Abu al-Makarim's most detailed accounts 
of the renovation of churches after the Ayyubid sei- 
zure of power deals with the Church of the Holy 
Virgin in the Haret al-Rum quarter, in the south- 
ern part of the Fatimid city: 


The rightly guided priest Abu Zekri, a native of 
Nesha, undertook to whitewash and restore this 
church, in the month of Abib, in the year 902 of the 
pure martyrs (June/July, A.D. 1186], comprising all 
the ancient images which were under the gabled roof 
and inside the sanctuary. A body of Christians renewed 
the pictures by the hand of the painter Ibn al-Hufi. 


? HPEC 3.1, 39-40. 

2 CME, 105, fols 30a-b (St Menas); 121-122, fol. 38b 
(St George); 182, fol. 61b (Deir al-Nahiyah). For Abu 
al-Fadl, see also Hunt 2011, 174; van Loon 1999, 25-27. 

21 CME, 115, fol. 34b. 

22 CMS, 32-33, fol. 16b. 

75 CMS, 35, fols 17b-18a. 

24 CME, 95-96, fol. 28a. For the term diwan, see EP, 336- 
341. 

25 CMS, 20, fol. 11b. 

26 CMS, 56, fol. 27b. 

"7 CMS, 64-65, fol. 31a. 

28 HPEC 3.2, 165-166; Werthmuller 2010, 44-47. 
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Sheikh Abu al-Khair, known as Saybuyaih, the 
scribe, made a marble pulpit for that church. Mansur 
of Antioch — the marble cutter — finished that work. Its 
cost was 300 dinars. Abu Ghaleb Ibn Bepham carried 
the marble of his house to that church, and marbled the 
church with it. The said Abu al-Khair made the tablet. 
The seven principal feasts and the image of Abu al- 
Sirri, a native of Melieg, were drawn on this painted 
tablet, which was interwoven with gold. This tablet was 
erected upon the screen of the altar. The aforesaid screen 
and its doors were made of teak inlaid with ivory and 
ebony, made by Ishac al-Naggar [the carpenter]. Long 
ago, a house which adjoined the church was perma- 
nently attached to it. In that church there is a carved 
wooden cathedra, made by Ishac the carpenter. 

The altar was badly decayed, and the aforesaid 
church did not have any benefit of it because of its bad 
condition. Sheikh Abu Zekri Ibn Abu al-Bishr, scribe, 
and his cousin Abu al-Muna, also a scribe, undertook 
to attach this house to the church. A dome was built 
upon the church and the sanctuary, with a wooden 
screen, and its arabesque doors were made by the two 
themselves, with what had been collected from the 
chief men. 

The church had three altars below the dome. The 
first altar was undamaged, but was removed by pil- 
lage, and the (new) altar was made in the same shape 
(as the former). The sanctuary had two screens, the 
first and the second. When the church was finished, 
and nobody had been informed of the improvements, 
Anba Yuannis, the patriarch, the seventy-second in the 
order of succession, came and consecrated it at night 
and celebrated the liturgy, and the laity partook of 
Holy Communion, in the year A.H. 557 [A.D. 
1162/63] in the caliphate of Adid, on the feast of 
St Cosmas, on the twenty-second of Hatur, in the year 
979 of the pure martyrs in the vizierate of Ruzic Ibn 
Talai Ibn Ruzic. The principal Abu al-Wafa the 
priest, brother of the said Abu Zekri, covered the two 
corners inside the sanctuary with marble, with the rest 
of the marble and the other things that Abu Zekri left; 
he painted images on the dome and the whole of the 
sanctuary, in the patriarchate of Anba Marcus Ibn 
Zara'a, in the year 568 A.H. [A.D. 1172/73], with 
what he had collected from the Christians’. 


7? CMS, 10-12, fols Ga-b. This quotation has been revised on 
the basis of Clara ten Hacken's reading of the Arabic text. 

30 Skalova/Gabra 2006, 105. 

31 CME, 9-10, fol. 5a. 
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This quotation contains everything an art historian 
could desire: it provides the names of craftsmen — 
the sculptor Mansur from Antioch, the painter Ibn 
al-Hufi, and the woodworker Ishac — as well as of 
the people who instigated and financed the renova- 
tions, furnished the materials, and passed around 
the hat to collect the requisite funds. Moreover, the 
author describes a sanctuary screen and the icon 
placed on top of it, representing the seven principal 
feasts and the effigy of a donor or deceased person. 
It is fascinating to realize that Abu al-Makarim 
must have known these contemporaries: he lived in 
Haret Zuwayla, just a short distance from Haret 
al-Rum (Fig. 1). 

Yet this passage contains several ambiguities and 
inconsistencies, which are characteristic of the 
account as a whole. To start with the order of the 
events, Abu al-Makarim seems to refer to three dif- 
ferent renovation campaigns, with no regard for the 
chronological sequence. On closer inspection, we 
can discern that the first phase of extension and 
restructuring concluded with the consecration of 
the church by Patriarch John V (1147-1166) on 22 
Hatur, A.M. 879 (and not 979, as is mentioned in 
the text), that is, 1 December 1163; next the 
church was partially decorated in 1172/73; and 
finally, the interior was completed in 1186. 

One point of uncertainty is the interpretation of 
the individual contributions. How should we 
understand the involvement of the scribe Abu al- 
Khair in the making of the pulpit and the icon? 
Was he the painter of the icon??, or should the 
phrase “The said Abu al-Khair made the tablet” be 
read as "The said Abu al-Khair had the tablet 
made"? By contrast, for the murals applied in the 
final phase of restoration (1186), the text makes a 
clear distinction between those who commissioned 
the work — “a body of Christians"— and the execut- 
ing artist, Ibn al-Hufi. Saliently, we also come 
across this painter in the part of the manuscript 
published in 1895. Immediately after the Coptic 
takeover of the Armenian Church of St James in 
al-Basatin (see below), “Abu al-Fath Ibn al-Akmas, 
known as Ibn al-Hufi the painter" embellished the 
apse at the expense of Abu Sa'id Ibn az-Zayyat, 
accomplishing this task in the month of Amshir in 
A.M. 892 (January/February, A.D. 1176)?!. The 
name of Ishac the carpenter turns up once more in 
connection with the refurbishment of the Church 
of St Theodore the Oriental at al-Fahhadin, behind 


the vizier's residence. He made a twisted wooden 


ambon and a sanctuary screen for this church, 
which was reopened on 13 Baramuda, A.M. 892 
(21 April, A.D. 1176). In this case, too, Abu al- 
Makarim distinguishes between the craftsman and 
the person who commissioned the screen, a certain 
Abu al-Fadl al-Taha'an??. 

When it comes to offices, names, and kinship 
we also encounter a certain amount of confusion. 
The central figure in the whole renovation project 
was the priest Abu Zekri from Nesha (in the Nile 
Delta). But was he the same person as the scribe 
Sheikh Abu Zekri Ibn Abu al-Bishr? Taking into 
account Abu al-Makarim's digression on the resto- 
ration of the nearby Church of St Theodore the 
Oriental only adds to the confusion. There, "the 
above-mentioned Abu Zekri" is said to have 
financed “the bakehouse to bake the Holy Bread", 
whilst “the aforesaid deacon Sheikh Abu Zekri" 
provided the wooden banisters of the ambon*. Be 
that as it may, Abu Zekri Ibn Abu al-Bishr had a 
brother, the priest Abu al-Wafa, who also partici- 
pated in the works of 1172/73. He can be identi- 
fied as the priest Abu al-Wafa Ibn Abu al-Bashar (= 
Bishr), who was also involved in the refurbishment 
of the afore-mentioned Church of St James at al- 
Basatin in 1176?*, Perhaps his input is related to 
the entrustment of the liturgical celebrations in this 
church to the priests of the Church of the Virgin 
in Haret ar-Rum. As stated above, the church at 
al-Basatin would be painted by al-Hufi shortly 
thereafter. 

Undoubtedly the sons of Abu al-Bishr and Ibn 
al-Hufi belonged to the inner circles of Coptic 
Cairo in the early Ayyubid period and collaborated 
on several occasions. This brings us to the identity 
of Abu al-Bishr, the father of al-Zekri and al-Wafa. 
Some clues to his identity are hidden elsewhere in 
Abu al-Makarim's account. A potential candidate is 
Abu al-Bishr al-Ahdab, who became a deacon in 
the Church of the Virgin at Haret Zuwayla in 1186 
and constructed its bakehouse (Fig. 3)?. He is 
mentioned once more as the brother-in-law of 
Asfur al-Nabbath, who in 1187/88 restored the 
Church of the Nativity on the upper level of the 
church at Haret al-Rum?6. A striking detail is that 
this Abu al-Bishr was a converted Jew, whose 
original name was Abu al-Fakhr Ibn Azhar as-Sanf. 
He was baptized in the al-Martuti Church at 
al-Adawiyah in 1159. Already known from the 
HPEC, the story of his celebrated conversion and 
integration into the Coptic community is told 


Azhar as-Zanf x ? 


P 


Abu al-Bishr al-Ahdab x ? 


Abu Zekri Ibn Abu al-Bishr x ? Abu al-Wafa Ibn Abu al-Bishr 


Fig. 3. Provisional genealogical tree of Abu al-Bishr 
al-Ahdab according to Abu al-Makarim 


twice by Abu al-Makarim, who, as a resident of the 
courtyard of the Church of the Virgin at Haret 
Zuwayla, was practically the convert’s neighbour”. 

This example of patient digging lays bare the 
shortcomings and complexity of the History of 
Churches and Monasteries. Invaluable though 
Bishop Samuel’s English edition is, its inconsisten- 
cies add further confusion to a text that was already 
fairly disorderly in itself. Nevertheless, the text 
sketches an intriguing picture of how the Church 
of the Virgin at Haret al-Rum was restored through 
the commitment of a group of civic notables and 
clergymen who had the means and determination 
to accomplish this self-imposed task. At this point 
this case stands model for that of many other 
churches in the Cairo area and abroad. 


THE PATRIARCHAL COMPOUND IN THE CHURCH OF 
ST MERCURIUS 


A second example of joint efforts of the civic elite 
and higher clergy for the purpose of refurbishing 
churches is the renovation of the sanctuaries at the 
upper level of the Church of St Mercurius (Abu 
Sefein) in Deir Abu Sefein to the north of Old 
Cairo. In the 1070s, Patriarch Christodulus granted 
St Mercurius the status of patriarchal church, 


32 CMS, 20, fol. 11a. 

55 CMS, 14-15, fols 7b-8a. 

34 CME, 8-9, fols 4b-5a. 

55 CMS, 7, fol. 5a. 

36 CMS, 13, fol. 7a. 

37 HPEC 3.1, 90; CME, 138, fols 44b-45a; CMS, 6-7, fols 
4b-5b. 
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although he preferred to live in the residence in 
Damru in the Delta (see below). At Badr al-Jamali's 
insistence, Christodulus' successor Cyril II defini- 
tively transferred the See to Old Cairo after 10848. 
Over the centuries, Abu Sefein would frequently be 
the stage of consecrations and burials of patri- 
archs?. As we will see, there is also visual evidence 
for the function of this complex as the patriarchal 
compound. 

Today the upper level of the church is closed on 
all sides, but in 1884 Butler described it as a flat 
roof with clusters of chapels standing in the open 
air, Built around the southern, western, and 
northern elevations of the lower church, the area 
consists of a triphorium-like construction with sev- 
eral sanctuaries of modest dimensions: the Church 
of St George at the end of the southern corridor, 
the Church of the Virgin (al-‘Adra) in the north- 
west corner, and, at the end of the northern corri- 
dor, three churches dedicated to St Anthony, St 
Anub, and the Archangel Michael, respectively 
(Fig. 4). 

Erected by Abu al-Fadl, the secretary of Vizier 
al-Afdal, the Church of St George dates from the 
late eleventh century or the early twelfth century*!. 
The sanctuary largely preserves the architectural 
layout of the original construction, since this 
church survived the fire of 1168, when an enraged 
mob burned down part of the complex ?. Over the 
years that followed, St Mercurius was extensively 
restored, and the upper level was lavishly embel- 
lished with wall paintings?. An inscription below 
the feet of an archangel depicted near the stairway 
to the upper level in the northern gallery furnishes 
the name of the person behind the refurbishment, 
a certain Abu al-Fada'l (1 on Fig. 4; Pl. 1). He was 
a deacon and notable, and *with his children he 
took care of the church and that painting in A.M. 


% Den Heijer 1999, 573-574. For both patriarchs, see 

Swanson 2010, 59-66. 

Coquin 1974, 21-23. 

Butler 1884, 118-124, esp. 118. 

CME, 121-122, fol. 37b. 

CME, 119-120, fols 36b-37a. 

Van Loon 1999, 17-30. 

44 Van Loon 1999, 29, Pls 30-31. 

^ CME, 122, fol. 37b; van Loon 1999, 29. 

46 Van Loon 1999, 29-30. 

47 CME, 122-123 n. 3. 

^ HPEC 3.1, 39; Coquin 1974, 23-24. For Gabriel, see 
Swanson 2010, 67-76. 
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Fig. 4. Plan of the upper level of the Church of 
St Mercurius (after Butler 1884, Fig. 7) 


891”, Le, A.D. 1174/75^. Referred to by Abu al- 
Makarim as Ibn Abu al Fadaʻl Ibn Farruj, this ben- 
efactor also “built an enclosure around this church, 
which he also whitewashed and paved; and it was 
solemnly opened in the year 570” (A.D. 1174/75). 
Taken together, the corresponding text and inscrip- 
tion furnish solid evidence for the refurbishment 
and decoration of the complex between 1168 and 
1175, with this notable playing a key role“6. 

In Abu al-Makarim's account, the construction 
history of the Churches of the Archangel Michael 
and St Anub comes after the section on St George's. 
Although Evetts and Butler assumed that the author 
was discussing churches in the wider vicinity rather 
than those of the upper level, the dedications of 
which they took to be “meant to preserve the names 
of the three churches which have perished”#, there 
are good reasons to believe that the author was 
referring to the chapels in the north-eastern corner. 

The Church of the Archangel Michael was built 
by the wealthy scribe and priest Tarik during the 
primacy of Patriarch Michael IV (1092-1102). 
When in 1131 Tarik's son Abu al-‘Ula succeeded 
Michael as Patriarch Gabriel II, he chose this 
church as his personal cell. As we saw, Gabriel 
started his career as a lay scribe and deacon in 
St Mercurius, and was ultimately also buried 
there??, St Michael's was reopened in 1172 after the 


northern corridor of the upper level: archangel with commemorative 


Pl. 1. Church of St Mercurius, 


inscription (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 
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restoration at the expense of Sheikh As-Sadid Abu 
al-Fada'il, who served the Kurdish Amir ‘Ali Ibn 
Ahmad as his scribe ?. Is this the same person as the 
Abu al-Fada'il mentioned earlier??. If this hypoth- 
esis is correct, then the application of the painting 
and commemorative inscription must have been 
delayed until the embellishment of the entire upper 
floor was complete. Patriarch Gabriel also contrib- 
uted to the expenses of the construction of the 
adjacent Church of St Anub by his brother, Abu 
Nasr. Left unfinished for several decades and dam- 
aged by the fire of 1168, the Church of St Anub 
was completed by a scribe called Sheikh as-Safi 
Butrus Ibn Muhna, renamed in honour of 
St Anthony and consecrated by Patriarch John VI 
(1189-1216) at the beginning of his patriarchate?!. 

Most confusing in Abu al-Makarim's digression 
on the latter church is his remark about the pleasant 


^ CME, 122-123, fols 37b-38a. 

°° An example of the confusion about the names of persons 
in the writings of Abu al-Makarim concerns the notable 
Abu al-Fada‘il, who rebuilt the Chapel of St John in Deir 
Mari Mina, to the north of Deir Abu Sefein, between 1164 
and 1169 (Appendix A). On fol. 30a he is called “Sheikh 
Ibn Abu al-Fada'il Ibn Abu Sa‘id”, but on fol. 31b “Sheikh 
Khassat ad-Daulah Abu al-Fada'il, known by the name of 
Ibn Dukhan". Despite the differences in nomenclature, the 
author evidently means one and the same person. 

51 CME, 123-124, fols 38a-b. It should be noted that the 
CME dates the consecration to A.M. 903 (A.D. 1187/88), 
which, in view of Patriarch John's consecration in 1189, is 
probably two years too early; the reference to John's death 
in A.M. 923 (A.D. 1207/08) is also erroneous. This part 
of the text is probably a later addition. 

? CME, 124, fol. 38a. 

53 For the sources on this matter, see Coquin 1974, 21-23, 
32. 

54 Butler 1884, 119. 

5 CMS, 171, fol. 69a. The author discusses the patriarchal 
residence in the chapter on Deir Abu Maqar, but causes 
confusion on its location: ^And the patriarchate is north of 
al-Castalia, which Coptic name was Zerbaben”. In his 
comment, Bishop Samuel identifies this place as Azri, 
because Abu al-Makarim also situates the patriarchate in 
Azri near Samnusah (CMS, 91, fol. 41b). However, in imi- 
tation of the HPEC, Abu al-Makarim also locates it in 
Damru to the West of Mansura (CMS, 70-71, fols 30a-b). 
According to the HPEC, this complex was founded by 
Patriarch Philotheus (979-1003; HPEC 2.2, 150-151). 
The last Church leader to reside there was Christodulus 
(HPEC 2.3, 167-168). The residence was plundered by 
Berber troops in the later part of Christodulus’ primacy, on 
which occasion the patriarch was captured and tortured 
(CMS, 71, fols 33b-34a; HPEC 2.3, 278-279). For Damru, 
see CE 3, 688b-689a; Swanson 2010, 52, 62, 65; cf. den 
Heijer 1999, 573-574. 
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courtyard in front of the Church of St Michael, 
where "the patriarchs generally sat on a wooden 
dais, to enjoy the coolness during the days of 
summer ??, Troubled by this reference, Evetts and 
Butler believed that the two churches, and thus the 
patriarchal cell, were located elsewhere in the quar- 
ter. We should not attach too much weight to this 
detail, however, as the present Church of the Arch- 
angel Michael evidently functioned as the patriar- 
chal cell for centuries”. In all probability, the patri- 
archs took their ease on the platform between the 
three chapels and the Church of the Virgin, rather 
than in the courtyard of a church at some distance 
from St Mercurius. This alternative reading brings 
us one step closer to the interpretation of the upper 
level as an area reserved for patriarchal purposes. 

The assumption of a twelfth-century date for 
these chapels is lent extra weight by Butler's remarks 
on a “dim fresco" of the Virgin and Child he 
noticed in the Church of St Anthony (2 on Fig. 4). 
He included these observations in his Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt but omitted them in his 
comments on the CHE), Since this fresco has not 
come down to us, his observations have not yet 
been checked. Assuming that the Chapel of 
St Anthony was also decorated in 1174/75, or 
perhaps immediately prior to its consecration a 
decade or so later, it is not far-fetched to read 
Abu al-Makarim's digression on these churches as 
a description of the north-eastern corner of the 
upper floor. 

If the upper level was indeed in use as the patri- 
archal compound from the late eleventh century, 
one can expect this exalted position to have left its 
traces in the extant works of art in St Mercurius. 
A fascinating remark by Abu al-Makarim about the 
patriarchal residence in Deir Abu Maqar or Damru 
(see below) forms a crucial guideline. Here, the 
memory of earlier Church leaders was kept alive in 
images: “In that patriarchate, there are paintings of 
the patriarchs: Anba Mark and his successors”. 
Although we are left in the dark about the nature 
and function of these depictions, they must have 
been more than just a gallery of spiritual genealogy. 
In this context, some of the works of art in, or 
originating from the upper level of St Mercurius 
add much to the picture. 

The first, undisputed, series of representations 
of patriarchs is rendered on a large screen icon from 
the thirteenth century, preserved in the Church of 
St Mercurius. The icon's surface is divided into 


seven niches, enclosing the Virgin enthroned with 
the Child between two archangels in the centre: 
three groups of three bishops to the left, and an 
equal number of monastic saints to the right. Partly 
preserved Greek inscriptions enable us to identify 
some of the prelates in the two leftmost niches 
as Ignatius of Antioch, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, and Peter, surnamed The Last Martyr 
(Pl. 2)°°. By contrast, the bishops in the third niche 
are identified as the renowned Church Fathers 
John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Basil 
the Great, who never sat on the Alexandrine patri- 
archal throne. Given the thematic layout of the 
icon, consisting of the Virgin flanked by the epis- 
copal and monastic pillars of the Coptic Church, 
one may assume that this piece originates from the 
Church of al-‘Adra, where it would have been 
placed on a sanctuary screen", This is all the more 
likely given that a screen icon of similar composi- 
tion and height, with the images of mounted mar- 
tyr saints, has also been preserved in the church?*. 
Presumably, this sister piece was once placed on top 
of the wooden sanctuary screen of either the khurus 
or the haykal in the Church of St George. 

The sanctuary screens from the Church of 
St George, which are currently stored, probably 


date from the foundation by Abu al-Fadl in the 
later part of the eleventh century or the early 
twelfth century??. Particularly relevant to the 
discussion concerning the supposed patriarchal 
use of the church is a row of saints shown on 
the preserved carved panels of the khwrus screen 
(3 on Fig. 4; Pl. At, Their garments — an omopho- 
rion worn over a phelonion, an epitrachelion, and 
finally a sticharion — as well as the book marked 


56 43 x 252 x 2.5 cm (Skalova 2004, 1534-1536; Skalova/ 
Gabra 2006, 180-183, no. 9). Modern Arabic inscriptions 
on the lower part identify the two remaining prelates in the 
left niche as St Nicholas and John the Merciful. 
We can deduce that huge icons of this kind were placed on 
wooden sanctuary screens from Abu al-Makarim's descrip- 
tion of the icon of the seven feasts in the Church of the 
Virgin at Haret al-Rum (see above). 
43 x 165 x 2.5 cm. In its present composition, the assem- 
bled icon shows, from the left to the right, saints Philotheus, 
Victor, Menas, Theodore Stratelates Killing the Dragon, 
George Rescuing the Youth, and Isaac of Tiphre. Origi- 
nally, the section showing the juxtaposed Sts George and 
"Theodore would have formed the central scene (Skalova 
2004, 1534-1536; Skalova/Gabra 2006, 184-186, no. 10). 
5? Jeudy 2006, 116-119. 
99 Jeudy 2006, 117-118; Pls 21D, 22A/B; Pauty 1930, 
27-32; Zibawi 1995, Pl. 125. 
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Pl. 3. Khurus screen, Church of St George: 
prelates (photograph: Adeline Jeudy) 


with a cross that each carries clearly mark them as 
prelates; however, in the absence of inscriptions, 
their identity and position in the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy remains obscure. 

The iconography of the prelates was picked up 
again in the decoration of the haykal of St George’s 
in the 1170s. Inside this room, paintings of three 
anonymous saints in priestly dress are found 
directly to the left of the entrance (4 on Fig. 4; 
Pl. Am). They are all that is left of the decorative 
programme at eye level on the northern side of the 
sanctuary, and perhaps formed the first of a row of 
prelates stretching over the full length of the wall. 
Significantly, these figures are mirrored by a row of 
eight apostles on the south wall?. On entering the 
sanctuary, then, one would have faced Christ in 
Glory and the Virgin and Child between two arch- 
angels in the central niche. They would have been 
flanked by the twelve apostles, or founders of the 
first communities, dispersed over the south (eight) 
and east wall (two on either side of the niche?), 
facing the saints who stood in the line of apostolic 
succession. Strikingly, this hypothetical reconstruc- 


6 Van Loon 1999, 20, Pl. 14; Zibawi 2003, Fig. 225. 

6 Van Loon 1999, 20, no. 9 on PI. 5, Pl. 18. Van Loon’s 
suggestion that these figures should be identified as apostles 
is correct, since a partly preserved Coptic inscription near 
the fourth saint from the left can be read as Andrew. 

6 Bolman 2002; eadem 2009. 

64 Bolman 2009, 146-151. 

65 Swanson 2010, 2, 21-26. 

66 Evelyn White 1933, 33; Müller 1968, 295-300 (full text); 
Swanson 2010, 2. 

57 Bolman 2002, 71, Fig. 4.43; see also Figs 6.8 and 7.14 
in the same volume; van Moorsel 1995/1997, 73-82, Pls 
25-32. 
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tion is highly similar to the symbolic expression of 
the later screen icon showing the Virgin between 
Church Fathers and monastic saints. 

On further consideration, the concept of a func- 
tional iconographic programme — i.e., patriarchal 
representations in a patriarchal environment — 
reflects the centuries-old emphasis on a variety of 
martyr and monastic saints in the murals of monas- 
tic churches. The well-preserved murals at Deir 
Anba Antonius, which were painted in A.D. 
1232/33 by a team of artists headed by the painter 
Theodore, form a textbook example of this lay- 
out, On entering the nave through the doorway 
in the northwestern corner, the visitor first arrives 
in a space embellished with mounted martyrs, and 
afterwards in a room showing depictions of monas- 
tic saints, the martyrs of the second generation who 
gave up their common life to become ‘angels in the 
desert’. This design allowed the monks to address 
their prayers to and identify with their spiritual 
ancestors. It is very common for the bibliographers 
of patriarchs to depict them as champions of Mia- 
physite Christianity and miracle-workers, who 
surely form a third category of martyrs; the sancti- 
fied leaders of the Church who embodied the suf- 
fering of the entire community®. Actually, one 
story literally deals with the communication 
between a patriarch and the effigies of his predeces- 
sors. A fragmentary tenth-century Coptic text 
about Patriarch Benjamin I (623-662) recounts 
how he entered a monastic church embellished 
with the images of the patriarchs Mark, Peter, 
Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. As Benjamin 
approached to kiss them, they started to praise him 
loudly$6. 

Not only are some of these illustrious Church 
leaders — namely Athanasius, Cyril, and Peter — 
featured on the screen icon in St Mercurius, they 
are also found in Deir Anba Antonius. Here, the 
lateral sanctuaries of the haykal are dedicated to 
the patriarchs Mark (left) and Athanasius (right). 
Each is depicted in a niche in the eastern wall of 
the sanctuary in question. Inside the haykal of 
St Athanasius, the genealogy of Church leaders is 
extended with Sts Severus and Dioscorus, who are 
placed above St Athanasius, and Sts Theophilus, 
Peter, and perhaps the afore-mentioned Benja- 
min, on the adjoining south wall®’. This composi- 
tion recalls the reconstructed situation in the 
haykal of the Church of St George in St Mercu- 


rius, but it leaves us in the dark about the inten- 


Pl. 4. Church of St George, northern wall of the haykal: prelates (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


tions of Theodore and his principals. Painted in 
1232/33, the row of patriarchs dates from a period 
when internal division and warfare left the Coptic 
Church without leadership between the death of 
Patriarch John VI in 1216 and the consecration 
of Cyril III in 123565, 

With the written sources, epigraphic evidence, 
and representations of prelates in crucial symbolic 


contexts in mind, the indications for a patriarchal 
function of the upper floor of St Mercurius are 
strong, if not to say overwhelming. One conclusion 
that can be drawn from this case study is that the 
clergy, laity, and artists involved in the refurbish- 


88 Werthmuller 1999, 55-58. 
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ment of this church acted in close concert. 
Undoubtedly, the design of a visualized patriarchal 
genealogy and its symbolic significance must have 
been a major topic of their mutual discussions, 
even if this iconographical standard had been set 
centuries earlier. 


THE MELKITES 


Sparing though Abu al-Makarim is with informa- 
tion on the smaller Egyptian Melkite community, 
he occasionally furnishes details of great interest, 
especially on the involvement of the powerful al- 
Layth family. The Melkites owned a number of 
churches in Greater Cairo and held two monastic 
settlements: the Monastery of St John the Baptist 
near al-Habash Lake, and Deir al-Qusayr in the 
mountain range near Turah (Appendix 2). In the 
latter monastery, the Church of St Sabas was 
restored by the Melkite Sheikh Abu al-Barakat 
Yuhanna Ibn Abu Layth®. He was a contemporary 
of the aforementioned Coptic authority Abu al- 
Fadl, and as the superintendant of the Diwan al- 
tahqiq, which was founded by Vizier al-Afdal in 
1107/08 to regulate his fiscal reforms and the re- 
division of land, one of the most powerful men in 
the country in the first decades of the twelfth cen- 
tury/?. Abu al-Barakat charged his brother, the 
scribe Abu al-Fada‘il, with supervising the renova- 
tion of the Church of St Sabas. Its interior was 
embellished with pictures of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste, and also contained Abu al-Fada'il's tomb/!. 
Sheikh Abu al-Hakam, a relative of Abu al-Barakat, 
took charge of the Church of St George on a 
mountain peak outside the monastery". Abu al- 
Barakat and his brother — not necessarily the same 
one — also renovated the Church of St Nicholas in 


6 
7i 
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CME, 150-151, fols 50b-51a. 

CE 4, 1097b; Dadoyan 1997, 138; ET?, 329; For Maga 
on Abu al-Barakat, see Evetts/Butler 1895, 150 n. 2. 

See also CE 4, 1098a. For Deir al-Qusayr, see CE 3, 
853b-855b. 

7 CME, 152, fol. 51a. 

75 CMS, 8-9, fol. 5b. 

74 HPEC 3.1, 40. 

75 CME, 150 n. 2. 

76 CMS, 40-41, fol. 20a. 

7 CMS, 239, fols 99a-b; Ciggaar 2005. 

78 Ciggaar 2005, 289-296. 

7? CME, 129, fols 40a-b. 
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Haret Zuwayla, situated within the walls of al- 
Qahira. Apparently, this church accommodated 
foreign envoys and visitors to the nearby residential 
quarters, as an altar was available for the Byzantines 
and Franks to celebrate their liturgy”. 

According to the HPEC, Abu al-Barakat 
attended the consecration ceremony of Patriarch 
Gabriel II in 1131 as the state representative, a task 
formerly assigned to Abu al-Fadl, who must have 
been dead by then”. Not long afterwards, this 
leading Melkite figure fell from grace and was 
exiled to Alexandria, where he was put to death in 
1134”. In Abu al-Makarim’s account, the story of 
his detention has taken on mythical proportions: 
the disgraced official was imprisoned in a tower for 
seventeen years in the company of a great dragon, 
which he tamed and which became his close com- 
pany in those years of solitude”®. 

Krijnie Ciggaar extends the family network of 
Abu al-Barakat by suggesting that he was also a 
relative, perhaps even a brother, of Anba Sabas Ibn 
al-Layth, a high-ranking cleric and physician who, 
between 1101 and 1121, travelled to Constantino- 
ple by official invitation to heal the emperor of ill- 
ness”. He was received with great honour in the 
Byzantine capital and enjoyed the privilege of rid- 
ing on horseback with a lighted candle in his hand, 
otherwise exclusively the prerogative of patriarchs. 
Ciggaar convincingly substantiates the identifica- 
tion of this person as the Melkite Patriarch Sabas of 
Alexandria, who participated in a synod held in 
Constantinople in 1117. Sabas did not return home 
empty-handed: he spent 10,000 Egyptian dinars on 
the purchase of precious liturgical accoutrements 
and a gilded icon of the Virgin with the Child for 
a church of his community in Alexandria’. 

In the course of the twelfth century, the Melkite 
influence in the Greater Cairo area gradually 
decreased, partly because of suspicions of Crusader 
sympathies, partly because of the loss or decline of 
Melkite monasteries and sanctuaries. Abu al-Fada'il 
Ibn al-Layth had taken some interest in the Mon- 
astery of St John the Baptist, but at his death his 
possessions in this monastery were bequeathed to 
Abu al-Makarim Mahbub, the son of the brothers 
sister. Shortly afterwards, this nephew converted to 
Islam and expelled the monastic population from 
the complex. Efforts of the Melkite Bishop Joseph 
of Misr to regain control over the now decayed 
monastery, reportedly with Coptic assistance, were 
not very successful’. Meanwhile, Deir al-Qusayr 


had lost much of its grandeur. In 1175 its popula- 
tion was reduced to “five monks in poor circum- 
stances”®°, In 1186 the Melkite patriarch assigned 
the monastery to Mark Ibn al-Kandar, an apostate 
Copt with Melkite sympathies?!. Finally, four 
of the five Melkite churches in Old Cairo were 
plundered and broken down by Guzz and Kurdish 
soldiers during the events of the 106052. 


THE ARMENIANS 


Well before Badr al-Jamali’s arrival in 1072, small 
groups of Armenians dwelled in the Cairo area®?. 
One of their leaders founded a church dedicated to 
St George in al-Maqs, the harbour quarter to the 
west of al-Qahira (Appendix 3). Under al-Hakim, 
the building was transformed into a mosque™, 
Badr housed his Armenian troops in Haret al-Hus- 
sayniya, outside the northern city wall. To make 
space, the Syrian inhabitants of the haret were com- 
pelled to move, and their church was confiscated 
on behalf of the Armenian Christian immigrants 
(see below). Over the next few decades, this quarter 
would become the main Armenian residential area, 
with shops and markets®. 

In 1075 Catholicos Grigor Vkayaser, or Marty- 
rophyl, visited Egypt and established an Armenian 
See. Almost immediately, he ordained his nephew 
Grigor, or Gregory, as the first Catholicos of the 
Armenians in Egypt. The new Church leader must 
still have been a child at the time, as he is known 
to have arrived in Alexandria as a young man no 
earlier than 108786. In the succeeding decades, 
thousands of Christian Armenians fled to Egypt 
from their homeland in Central Turkey, where the 
advancing Seljuks posed a serious threat. In Greater 
Cairo, the Armenians owned churches at Deir 
al-Khandaq, al-Basatin, and az-Zuhri, where 
Catholicos Grigor (the nephew) had his cell and 
was buried®’, 

The history of Deir al-Khandaq, or the Monas- 
tery of the Moat, commences with the founding of 
the Fatimid town by Vizier Jawhar in 969, when a 
Coptic monastery dedicated to St George had to 
give way to the construction of the Eastern Palace. 
In recompense, permission was granted to erect 
a new monastery across the defence moat to the 
north of the city, near the location of the present- 
day Cathedral of St Mark in Abbasiya?*. 

Deir al-Khandaq had a church dedicated to 
St Macarius, which, according to the HPEC, was 


used for storage of clover for animal fodder. A body 
of Armenians wrote a letter to Badr al-Jamali, 
requesting the use of this church. Once the vizier 
had granted his permission, the building was 
restored and named after St George", However, 
Abu al-Makarim’s version of this story throws a dif- 
ferent light on the change of denomination. On his 
visit to Egypt in 1075, Catholicos Grigor noted 
that the church was used for storing beans. His 
request to take possession of the church was 
granted, and again Badr is said to have played a role 
in the transfer and the subsequent renaming of the 
church after St George, which occurred during the 
primacy of Patriarch Cyril II (1078-1092). Now 
how would Grigor’s intentions for this initially dis- 
graced building have fitted within his foundation 
of the Armenian See in Egypt? Abu al-Makarim’s 
statement about St George’s serving as the Cathol- 
ical church suggests that Grigor might have seen 
it as the ideal Armenian stronghold. After all, 
Deir al-Khandaq was located at close quarters to 
the centre of political power of the day?!. 

In all probability, the former warehouse was 
reinstated as a church during the early years of 
Cyril’s primacy, no later than 1080°*. One of the 
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prominent Christians buried in Deir al-Khandaq 
was the retired Nubian King Solomon, who during 
a visit to Assiut in 1079 was recognized and brought 
to Cairo. He was received with great honour and 
developed a warm relationship with Badr al-Jamali. 
Solomon died the next year, and was interred to 
the right of the entrance to the Church of St 
George”. Although Abu al-Makarim alleges that 
the church "continued under the administration of 
the Armenians till now"?^, he also states that it was 
returned to the Copts in the early days of Ayyubid 
rule. A priest of the monastery, called Mansur, 
"renewed the whitewashing of all of the Church of 
St George and tiled its roof. He put paintings 
[icons?] in all of its altars, and the church was 
reopened on Sunday 2 Amshir, A.M. 901”, i.e., 
9 February, A.D. 118555. 

The Armenians owned another monastery at al- 
Basatin near the Muqattam mountain range 
(Appendix 3). Abu al-Makarim recounts how its 
Church of St James, which was already discussed 
above, was reconstructed by an emir, who "[...] 
ruled Egypt on behalf of the caliph. He was a friend 
to all Christians, whether high or low"?6. The emir 
also restored a second church in the monastery, and 
was allegedly buried there. Evetts and Butler were 
not able to decipher his name in the manuscript. 
However, their tempting suggestion to identify him 
as Badr al-Jamali creates more problems than it 
solves, since the HPEC is explicit on the location of 
the mausoleum of the Jamali family in the cemetery 
outside Bab-al-Nasr?/. 

After the unsuccessful vizierate of Bahram, the 
Armenian influence steadily decreased, hitting rock 
bottom on the defeat of the Fatimids. In the after- 
math of the struggle for power, the monastic popu- 
lation, including the anonymous catholicos of that 
moment, was expelled from the monastery at al- 
Basatin. The settlement was allotted as a fief to 
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Fakih al-Baha ‘Ali from Damascus, who arranged 
that the displaced Armenians could celebrate their 
liturgy in the Church of John the Baptist on the 
upper level of the Church of the Virgin in Haret 
Zuwayla. In 1172 the catholicos and his retinue left 
for Jerusalem, carrying with them money, the altar 
vessels, and seventy-five manuscripts, including a 
copy of the Gospels with gilded and coloured illu- 
minations??, Subsequently the Church of St James 
was taken over by the Copts, decorated, and con- 
secrated on 1 Barmuda, A.M. 892 (9 April, A.D. 
1176). Over the next decade this church and the 
one in az-Zuhri were the subject of fierce dispute. 
Armenian efforts to regain control over both build- 
ings were in vain, as their clergy and those of the 
Copts failed to agree on the churches’ ownership, 
even after the intervention of the vizier and later 
ruler al-Adil in 1186. Eventually the matter was 
settled at the level of community leaders: it was 
decided to re-allocate the two churches to the 
Armenians, who had apparently succeeded in main- 
taining some interests in Egypt??. 


'THE SYRIANS 


There is a considerable time gap between the first 
reports on Syrian communities in Greater Cairo 
and the little Abu al-Makarim has to say about 
them. His only remarks concern the Syrians’ expul- 
sion from Haret al-Hussayniya to make way for the 
newly arrived troops of Badr al-Jamali, a story that 
was also told in the ZPEC'9?, Following the reloca- 
tion of the Syrians, their church in this quarter 
was reconstructed and allocated to their Armenian 
fellow believers. To compensate for this loss, the 
vizier permitted the community's leader, a certain 
Ibn al-Tawil, to celebrate the liturgy in the Church 
of St Apoli in Deir al-Khandaq. However, Abu 
al-Makarim adds a new aspect to the story, which 
amounts to a happy ending. Apparently, totally 
denying the Syrians access to their former church 
in the haret was a step too far; eventually the 
church "gathered the Jacobites, and the Armenians, 
and was divided into two churches with what was 
added to the church of the Jacobites” 01, 
According to the twelfth-century chronicler 
Patriarch Michael the Syrian, who drew his infor- 
mation from the now lost annals of his ninth- 
century predecessor Dionysius of Tell Mahre, two 
Syrian Orthodox churches were erected in Fustat 
during the reign of the Ummayad governor 


‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan (685-705; Appendix 4). 
The man behind their foundation was Athanasius 
Bar Gumaye, a wealthy and erudite Edessan in the 
service of the governor. Athanasius knew how to 
play his role as patron: he was also involved in the 
building of some other churches and monasteries 
in Egypt, and in his home town he founded the 
Church of the Mother of God and a baptistery that 
housed the renowned Mandylion. Through 
Michael’s chronicle he has gone down in history as 
the person who was believed to have secretly 
exchanged the original effigy of Christ — which he 
kept himself for a while — for a perfect copy!??. 
Other sources on the churches founded by Atha- 
nasius in Misr are somewhat contradictory. The 
tenth-century Melkite patriarch Eutychius of Alex- 
andria attributes the Churches of St George and St 
Cyrus to him'?, whereas the Ethiopian Synaxarion 
— which calls him Andrew — mentions the Church 
of Sts Sergius and Bacchus and Church of 
Sts Cyrus and John as foundations established dur- 
ing the primacy of Patriarch John III (681-689)!%. 
All this occurred a good century before the first 
Syrian monks became installed in Deir al-Surian in 
the Wadi al-Natrun, which would function as the 
main Syrian Orthodox stronghold in Egypt for 
centuries. This group originated from Takrit to the 
north of Baghdad. In the course of the ninth cen- 
tury — probably in the years preceding the installa- 
tion of the Abbasid general Ahmed Ibn Tulun as 
governor of Egypt in 868 — other Takritans, in all 
likelihood civil servants and merchants, took up 
residence in Fustat. The scant information on these 
Syrian Orthodox immigrants emerges from notes 
in a few Syriac manuscripts from Deir al-Surian!®. 
The earliest relevant statement is found in a 
lectionary written in Balad near Mosul in A.G. 
1173/A.D. 862, according to which this manu- 
script was made for the Church of St John in 
Fustat (Appendix 4)'96, Other sources, such as an 
undated manuscript presented to "the church of 
the Takritans in Fustat" by Simeon Bar Cyriacus of 
Takrit, are less explicit about the dedication of this 
sanctuary!?, When Abbot Moses of Nisibis of Deir 
al-Surian returned from a voyage to Mesopotamia 
in 932, where he collected some 250 manuscripts 
for the library in his monastery! 95, he also brought 
some books for this church. A note in a tropolo- 
gion mentions that Mar Yakira Bar Sahlun gave 
this book, along with two others, to Moses for the 
use of the Syrian church in this city'?. In Maqrizi's 


days, the Armenians and Syrians had a church each 
in Deir Mari Mina (Monastery of St Menas) at 
Fum al-Khalig to the north of the fourteenth-cen- 
tury aqueduct! Il. As for the Syrian sanctuary, the 
author was probably referring to the small annex 
chapel to the south of Church of St Menas, which 
is still today dedicated to St Behnam, the much 
venerated Syrian Orthodox saint from the Mosul 
area (Fig. 5)!!!. In light of Abu al-Makarim’s 
description of this monastic complex and its con- 
struction history, there is a strong possibility that 
this church was initially dedicated to St George. 
Originally a bakehouse, the annex building was 
transformed into a church during the primacy of 
the Coptic Patriarch John V (1147-1166). In 
1164/65 the complex and the Church of St George 
went up in flames, but were soon rebuilt! ?. The 
Church of Mar Behnam kept its Syrian Orthodox 
denomination until the Cairene community joined 
the Syrian Catholic Church in 1782. It was handed 
over to the Coptic Church before 181315, 
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St Behnam 


Church of St Menas 
— 


Fig. 5. Plan of the Churches of St Menas and 
St Behnam, Deir Mari Mina 
(Mat Immerzeel, after Butler 1884, I, Fig. 1) 


CHURCH RENOVATIONS IN THE ELEVENTH AND 
TWELFTH CENTURIES 


With over a hundred references to churches and 
monasteries in Greater Cairo in the eleventh and 
twelfth century, ranging from detailed digressions on 
specific sanctuaries to succinct allusions, Abu al- 
Makarim’s encyclopaedic overview has revealed itself 
to be a priceless source of information. In almost half 
of these cases he also provides chronological clues to 
restoration projects and subsequent consecrations by 
prominent bishops or patriarchs. Often he went no 
further than furnishing the names of the patriarch 
and ruler(s) of that moment, but some dates — given 
according to the Coptic Era of the Martyrs (A.M.) 
or the Islamic era (A.H.) — are astonishingly precise. 
This wealth of extremely useful data lends itself 
perfectly to a statistical approach to the coherence 


114 The reconstruction of devastated churches in the days of 
Salah ad-Din is also mentioned in the HPEC (3.2, 166). 
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between the repercussions of historical events on 
Christian buildings and subsequent refurbishment. 
In other words: our aim is to detect a correlation 
between the alternating periods of unrest and peace 
and the ups and downs in renovation works. 

The turbulent developments of the 1160s that 
culminated in the burning down of churches in 
1168, and the Zenghid victory in the next year, 
serve as our starting point. Taking the latter his- 
torical event as the decisive breaking point, Figure 
6 gives a chronological overview of the documented 
restorations or consecrations before the defeat of 
the Fatimids, going back in time as far as the third 
quarter of the eleventh century, when the interven- 
tion of Badr al-Jamali brought an end to anarchy 
and famine. Figure 7 provides the same overview 
for the period from 1168/69 to 1187. 

Starting with Figure 6, a certain increase in activ- 
ities can indeed be detected roughly between 1074 
and 1130, when the vizierate was in Armenian 
hands. In this matter the contemporary influx of 
Christian Armenians and their need for suitable 
sanctuaries also played a role. After an interval of 
several decades, during which just a few appreciable 
works were executed, the renovations flourished 
again from the first years of Ayyubid rule (Fig. 7)". 
Evidently, the Christians of Cairo were used to lick- 


Year A.D. Church Location 
1036-1094 St George Fustat 
1074-1094 St Thomas (M) Haret Bergawan 
1074-1094 St George (A) Turah 
1074-1094 St James (A) Basatin 
1101-1121 Virgin Deir al-Khandaq 
1101-1121 St Sabas Deir al-Qusayr 
1101-1121 Virgin Adawiyah 
1101-1130 St Nicholas (M) Haret Zuwayla 
1101-1130 St Colluthus Hamra al-Wusta 
1130-1149 Three Youths Deir al-Khandaq 
1147-1167 St George Deir Mari Mina 
1149-1154 Church (A) Deir al-Khandaq 
1153/54 Virgin Matariyah 
1154/55 St Victor Deir al-Khandaq 
1162/63 Virgin Haret al-Rum 
1165/66 St George Fustat 

1166/67 St Mercurius Deir- al-Khandaq 


Fig. 6. Restoration and refurbishment of churches 
between the reign of al-Hakim and the Fatimid defeat in 
1169 (A = Armenian; M = Melkite) 


Year A.D. Church Location 
1168-1171 Archangel Gabriel Hamra al-Wusta 
1168-1171 St John the Martyr Deir Mari Mina 
1172/73 Archangel Michael Deir Abu Sefein 
1174/75 St George Deir Abu Sefein 
1175/76 St Mercurius Deir Abu Sefein 
1176 St Theodore Fahhadin 

1176 St James Basatin 

1176 St George Fustat 

1176/77 4 Living Creatures Hamra ad-Dunya 
1178/79 St Menas Habash 

1180/81 St Theodore Haret al-Rum 
1181 St John the Baptist Fustat 

1182/83 St Mercurius Haret al-Rum 
1183 St Onophrius Hamra al-Wusta 
1184 St John the Baptist Hamra ad-Dunya 
1185 St George Deir al-Khandaq 
1184/85 St Poemen Deir al-Khandaq 
1185/86 church al-Adawiyah 
1185/86 Virgin Haret al-Rum 
1186/87 Church Fustat 

1186/87 Nativity Haret al-Rum 
1186/87 St Anub/Anthony Deir Abu Sefein 
1187 Virgin Fustat 

1191 St Apoli (2) Deir al-Khandaq 
1194 St Mercurius al-Adawiyah 


Fig. 7. Restoration and refurbishment of churches after 


the Fatimid defeat in 1169 


ing their wounds after decades of warfare. Their lay 
leaders turned out to be flexible and wealthy enough 
to make the most of political and military stabiliza- 
tion to refurbish the devastated churches. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that Abu al-Makarim 
must have drawn his information on events before 
the 1160s from earlier sources; he vividly reported 
the events of his own days, that is, between the early 
1160s and 1187. Undoubtedly the author himself 
witnessed refurbishment works and attended conse- 
crations, and had first-hand information! ^. Although 
this marginal note puts things into perspective, it 
does not alter the fact that the early Ayyubid period 
was marked by large-scale, if not to say systematic, 
rebuilding campaigns. 

It is widely recognized that the Coptic Church 
flourished in the thirteenth century, or at least in the 
first half, when the Ayyubids ruled over Egypt!!^. 
Abu al-Makarim's reports on the restoration and 
embellishment of churches and the extant wall paint- 


ings in Abu Sefein, for example, allow us to trace the 
start of this movement back as far as the 1170s, 
which leads us to conclude that the Ayyubid period 
as a whole saw a revival of Coptic culture. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Loosely attributed to Abu al-Makarim, the Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt sketches a Coptic com- 
munity that, with ups and downs, succeeded in 
maintaining its place in Egyptian late Fatimid and 
early Ayyubid society. At the same time, the 
account provides a revealing insight into the active 
protection of Coptic interests by the scribal elite. 
The author's deliberate detailing of persons 
involved in the renovation of churches before and 
during his lifetime, their positions and family ties 
lends his digressions an unparalleled authenticity, 
in particular regarding the Greater Cairo area. This 
was his world, and he shared it with his readers. 

As far as the two case studies are concerned, the 
Church of the Virgin at Haret al-Rum — in its pre- 
sent state — does not seem to reveal any of the 
reported refurbishments, and on this point we have 
to take Abu al-Makarim's words at face value. By 
contrast, some of the modifications in the upper 
level of the Church of St Mecurius, mentioned 
in the account left tangible traces. This is the case 
particularly in the architecture of the Church of 
St George, which evidently took its present shape 
in the late eleventh or early twelfth century. The 
exceptionally accurate correlation between the 
reported year of the renovations financed by Sheikh 
al-Fada'il (A.D. 1174/75) and the surviving dated 
inscription from that year mentioning this person's 
name adds a great deal to the picture. However, 
this does not alter the fact that the imprecise indi- 
cations of the locations of the Churches of the 
Archangel Michael and of St Anub/Anthony gave 
rise to the somewhat confusing interpretation of 
Evetts and Butler, according to which these sanctu- 
aries were situated elsewhere in the vicinity of St 
Mercurius. On the other hand, this example per- 
fectly demonstrates the advantages of searching for 
coherence between the written word — and this also 
applies to Butler's report on the presence of a now 
vanished wall painting in the Church of St Anthony 
— and extant remains. 


116 Werthmuller 2010, 70-72. 
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Leaving aside folkloristic fantasies such as the 
story about Abu al-Bakarat's tamed dragon, the 
account as a whole gives the impression of reliabil- 
ity. Yet, like many other historical sources, it 
requires a critical approach. For example, as long as 
furnished dates fit within the chronological frame- 
work, there is little cause to question their plausi- 
bility. When Abu al-Makarim states that the 
Church of the Virgin of Haret al-Rum was conse- 
crated in A.M. 557 (A.D. 1161/62) by Anba Yuan- 
nis, the seventy-second in the order of succession, 
i.e., Patriarch John V (1147-1166), in the caliphate 
of al-Adid (1160-1171), there are no reasons to 
doubt this statement. However, the Coptic year 
979 in his report of this event is evidently a clerical 
error; the consecration must have taken place on 
22 Hatur A.M. 879, which corresponds to 
1 December A.D. 1162117. This example reminds 
us that the manuscript only came down to us in a 
fourteenth-century copy. In other words: mistakes 
may have slipped in during the copying process at 
any point between the writing of the original text 
and the final version. 

Another noteworthy aspect is that this thorough 
account is surprisingly silent on certain matters, in 
particular the churches built on and inside the 
Roman walls of Old Cairo. Aside from a few casual 
allusions! 5, key monuments in the history of the 
Coptic Church such as the Church of Abu Sarga 
(St Sergius) and al-Mu'allaqah, which were subse- 
quently used for patriarchal consecrations, are not 
discussed at all. In this matter, too, we should give 
the author the benefit of the doubt; probably the 
fourteenth-century copyist just overlooked the 
chapter on this part of Misr. 

What stands out is the crucial position the 
archons exercised as 'spiders in the web' (to use a 
Dutch expression) of civil and religious affairs, by 
making flexible use of their influence and wealth 
within the margins of the moment. Telling in this 
matter is the contrast between the reportedly night- 


!7 Bishop Samuel e reading of this date as 977 is false, but he 
realized that it did not correspond with the given Islamic 
year 557 (CMS, 12, n. 1). 

118 CME, 256, fol. 92a (Abu Sarga); CME, 23, 106, 127, 
fols 9b, 31a, 39a (al-Mu'allaqah). 
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time consecration of the Church of the Virgin after 
a secret restoration in 1162/63 and the overt inau- 
guration of churches by bishops and patriarchs in 
the first years of Ayyubid rule!?. In addition, Abu 
al-Makarim substantiates the weakened position of 
the Melkites and Armenians against the back- 
ground of the political reality of those days. While 
the former gradually lost some of their strongholds 
in the Greater Cairo area in the course of the 
twelfth century, the history of the Armenian 
churches unmistakably reflects the fact that the 
Armenian influence was limited to the century 
between Badr al-Jamali's takeover of power in 1072 
and the defeat of the Fatimids in 1069. Simultane- 
ously, however, it puts the decline of the Armenian 
community in perspective. Although their fate had 
become inextricably entangled with that of the 
Fatimid dynasty, the Armenians did not entirely 
vanish from Egyptian soil, as they eventually suc- 
ceeded in repossessing the Church of al-Basatin and 
that of az-Zuhri. 

Syrian Orthodox presence in Greater Cairo can 
be traced back to the late seventh or early eighth 
century. Since the churches in Fustat mentioned in 
the ninth and tenth-century sources do not occur in 
Abu al-Makarim's writings, they were probably lost 
for the Syrian Orthodox community well before his 
lifetime. By then, the Syrians were established in 
Haret al-Hussayniya at the other side of Al-Qahira; 
the fact that they were simply expelled from this 
quarter and had to leave their church to the Arme- 
nian newcomers, or, if we are to believe Abu al- 
Makarim, shared it with them, forms an indication 
that their presence and influence were marginal. 

In conclusion, as a main source on the late 
Fatimid and early Ayyubid periods, the account of 
Abu al-Makarim merits further scholarly attention. 
An important condition for this, however, is a new 
critical edition of the entire manuscript by an inter- 
disciplinary team, which should include arabists, 
coptologists, historians, and art historians. 
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APPENDIX 1: COPTIC CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES 
OF GREATER CAIRO (ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH CEN- 
TURIES) 


Damanhur Shubrah 

Church of St Theodore the Oriental. Flooded 
by the Nile between 1101 and 1121 (CME, 104, 
fol. 30a; CMS, 38-40, fol. 19a). 

Church of the Virgin, Shubrah al-Kheima. An icon 
of St Theodore from the flooded church was moved 
to this church (CME, 104, fol. 30a; CMS, 38-39, 
fol. 19b). 


Matariya 
Church of the Virgin (CMS, 41-42; fols 20b, 21a). 


Haret Zuwayla 

Church of the Virgin (?) (CMS, 1-8, fols 3a-5b; 
Maqrizi: Evetts/Butler 1895, 326). 

Church of St Mercurius. On the upper floor of the 
Church of the Virgin (CMS, 2; fol. 3a). 

Church of St John the Baptist. Used by the Arme- 
nians in the years after A.H. 564/A.D. 1168/69 
(CME, 3, 10-11, fols 2a, 5a). 


Haret al-Rum 

Church of the Virgin. First restoration in A.M. 
557/A.D. 1162/63. Second restoration in A.H. 
568/A.D. 1171/72. Repainted in A.M. 902/A.D. 
1186 (CMS, 9-12, fols 6a-7a; see also CME, 9, 
11-12, fol. 6a; Maqrizi: Evetts/Butler 1895, 326). 
Church of the Nativity, on the upper floor of 
Church of the Virgin. Repainted in A.M. 903/A.D. 
1186/87 (CMS, 13, fol. 7a). 

Church of St George. Restored and rededicated to 
St Mercurius; reopened in A.M. 899/A.D. 1182/83 
(CMS, 13-14, fols 7a/b). 

Church of St Theodore the Oriental. Restored 
in A.H. 575/A.D. 1179/80, reopened in A.M. 
897/A.D. 1180/81 (CMS, 15-16, fols 8a/b). 


Al-Fahhadin 

Church of St Michael (CMS, 19, 21-22, fols 9b, 
11b). 

Church of the Virgin (CMS, 19, fol. 11a). 
Church of St Claudius (CMS, 19-20, fol. 11a). 
Church of St Theodore the Oriental: restored and 
reopened in A.M. 892/A.D. 1176 (CMS, 20-21, 
fols 11a/b). 


Haret al-Hussayniya 

Church of the Virgin. Restored at an unknown 
date. Turned into a mosque in A.H. 567/A.D. 
1171/72 (CMS, 25-26, fols 13a-14a). 


Haret al-Reyhaniya 

Church of the Virgin (CMS, 27, fol. 14a). 
Church of St Theodore the Oriental. Converted 
into a mosque during the caliphate of al-Adid 
(1160-1171; CMS, 27, fol. 14a). 


Deir al-Khandaq (Monastery of the Moat) 

Church of St Macarius: turned into the Armenian 
Church of St George. Re-appropriated by the 
Copts, decorated and reopened in A.M. 901/A.D. 
1185 (CMS, 28-30, fols 14b, 15a; HPEC 2.3, 356- 
357). 

Church of the Three Youths, on the upper floor of 
the Church of St George. Renovated and decorated 
between 1130-1149 (CMS, 28; fol. 14b). 

Church of St Apoli (1). Handed over to the Syrian 
Orthodox in the 1070s (CMS, 31, fols 15b, 16a). 
Church of St Poemen (Pimen). Built in A.M. 
900/A.D. 1183/84; opened in A.M. 901/A.D. 
1184/85 (CMS, 31, fol. 16a). 

Church of St Apoli (2). Built near the Church of 
St Poemen and opened in A.M. 907/A.D. 1191 
(CMS, 31-32, fol. 163). 

Church of the Virgin (CMS, 32, fol. 16b). 
Church of the Disciples (CMS, 32-33; fol. 16b). 
Church of St Mercurius. Built during the caliphate 
of al-Hakim (996-1021) and restored in A.H. 
562/A.D. 1166/67 (CMS, 33; fol. 17a). 

Church of St Victor, built on top of the Church of 
St Mercurius. Furnished in A.H. 549/A.D. 1154/55 
(CMS, 34; fol. 17a/b). 

Church of St Philotheus (CMS, 34; fol 17b). 
Maqrizi: Church of the Archangel Gabriel and 
Church of St Mercurius and Ruwais (Evetts/Butler 
1895, 326). 


Az-Zubhri 
Church of St Cosmas (HPEC 2.3, 346; HPEC 
3.1, 4). 


Hamra al-Wusta (al-Kantarah) 

Church of St Colluthus. Built during the caliphate 
of al-Amir (1101-1130; CME, 108, 126; fols 32a, 
393). 
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Annex churches dedicated to St Colluthus, 
St Menas, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and St Hur 
(CME, 111-115, fols 33a-34b). 

Church of St Onophrius. Burned down in 1168 
and restored in A.M. 899/A.D. 1183. 


Deir Mari Mina (Monastery of St Menas) 
Destroyed by fire in A.H. 559/A.D. 1164/65 and 
restored in the years thereafter (CME, 102-108; 
fols 29b-32a; Maqrizi: Evetts/Butler 1895, 327). 
Church of St Menas (CME, 103-108, fols 29b-32a; 
HPEC 2.3, 313). 

Church of St George. On the upper floor of the 
Church of St Menas, formerly dedicated to St The- 
odore (CME, 104, fol. 30a). 

Church of St John the Martyr, on the upper floor 
of the Church of St Menas. Restored between 
1164/65 and 1169 (CME, 104-105, 107; fols 30a, 
31b). 

Church of St George (2), a former bakehouse next 
to the Church of St Menas. Opened during the 
primacy of Patriarch John V (1147-1167; CME, 
105-106, fol. 30b). 


Hamra ad-Dunya 

Church of St Sophia (CME, 124-125; fol. 38b). 
Church of St Macarius (CME, 125, fol. 38b). 
Church of the Four Living Creatures. Reopened in 
A.M. 893/A.D. 1176/77 (CME, 125-126, fols 38b, 
394), 

Church of St Poemen (CME, 126, fol. 392). 
Church of the Virgin (CME, 126, fol. 39a). 
Church of the Archangel Gabriel (CME, 127, fols 
39a-b). 

Church of St John the Baptist. Restored and reo- 
pened in A.M. 900/A.D. 1184 (CME, 127, fols 
39b, 40a). 


Deir Abu Sefein (Monastery of St Mercurius) 
Damaged by fire in 1168 (CME, 116-122; 34b- 
37b). 

Church of St Mercurius. Restored and reopened in 
A.M. 892/A.D. 1175/76 (CME, 120-121; fols 
37alb; HPEC 2.3, 256, 296; Maqrizi: Evetts/But- 
ler 1895, 328). 

Church of St John the Baptist. Spared from the fire 
in 1168 (CME, 120, fol. 37a). 

Church of St George; upper floor. Restored and 
reopened in A.H. 570/A.D. 1174/75 (CME, 121- 
122, fol. 37b). 
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Church of the Archangel Michael; upper floor. 
Restored in A.H. 568/A.D. 1172/73 (CME, 122- 
123; fols 37b-38a). 

Church of St Anub; upper floor. Rededicated to 
St Anthony and reopened in A.M. 903/A.D. 
1186/87, or A.M. 905/A.D. 1188/89 (CME, 123- 
124, fols 38a/b). 


Fustat (Old Cairo) 

Church of Al-Mu'allaqah (CME, 106, 127, fols 
31a, 39a; HPEC 2.3, 255). 

Church of St George. Restored during al-Mustansir 
(1036-1094); burned down in A.M. 559/A.D. 
1164 and restored in A.M. 560/A.D. 1165/66; fur- 
ther restoration in A.M. 892/A.D. 1175/76 (CME, 
86-91; fols 23b-24b; Maqrizi: Evetts/Butler 1895, 
328). 

Church of St John the Baptist. On the upper floor 
of the Church of St George; opened in A.M. 
897/A.D. 1181 (CME, 89; fols 24b-25a). 

Church of the Virgin: On the upper floor of the 
Church of St George; opened in A.H. 582/A.M. 
903/A.D. 1187 (CME, 91-92; fols 25b-26a). 
Church of the Archangel Gabriel. Destroyed in 
1168 and restored between 1168 and 1171 (CME, 
94-95, fol. 27a). 

Church of the Nativity. On the upper floor of 
the Church of the Archangel Gabriel (CME, 94, 
fol. 27a). 

Church. Destroyed by fire in 1168; restoration 
finished in A.M. 903/A.D. 1186/87 (CME, 95-96; 
fols 27a-b). 


Al-Habash Lake 

Church of St Victor. An inscription dates the 
paintings in the apse to A.M. 759/A.D. 1042/43. 
Two altars were erected in A.H. 572/A.D. 1077/78 
(CME, 131-132, fol. 41b). 

Church of St George, on the upper floor of the 
Church of St Victor. Built during the Caliphate 
al-Fa'iz (1154-1160; CME, 132; fol. 41b). 
Church of St Menas, near the Church of St Victor. 
Built in A.H. 573/A.D. 1178/79 (CME, 132, fols 
41b-42a). 

Monastery of St John (Deir at-Tin; CME, 127- 
128, fol. 39b; see also CE 3, 881b-882a). 
Monastery of St George. Abandoned by the Nesto- 
rians, it became Coptic. The church was rededi- 
cated to St Philotheus and opened in A.M. 
899/A.D. 1183 (CME, 134-136, fols 42b-44a. CE 3, 
881b-882a). 


Al-Basatin 

Church of St James. Temporarily repossessed by 
the Copts. Decorated and consecrated on 1 Bar- 
muda, A.M. 892 (9 April, A.D. 1176). Temporar- 
ily closed in 1185 and reopened in 1186, and 
restored to the Armenians (CME, 8-13, fols 4b-Gb). 
Two adjacent churches (CME, 12, fol. 6a). 


Al-Adawiyah 

Church of the Virgin (al-Martuti). Restored 
between 1101 and 1121 (CME, 136-141, fols 44a- 
46b). Reported ruined by Maga (Evetts/Butler 
1895, 340) (CE 3, 712b-7 13a). 

Church near al-Martuti. Restored and reopened in 
1185/86 (CMS, 138, fols 45a-45b). 

Church of St Mercurius, on the upper floor of the 
aforementioned church. Consecrated in A.M. 


910/A.D. 1194 (CME, 139, fol. 45b). 


Turah 

Monastery of St Mercurius/the Potter (CME, 143, 
Fol 46b. Magrizi: Evetts/Butler 1895, 305-306). 
Monastery of St George: see Appendix 3. 


APPENDIX 2: MELKITE CHURCHES AND MONASTER- 
IES OF GREATER CAIRO (ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
CENTURIES) 


Haret Zuwayla 

Church of St Nicholas. Restored by Abu al-Barakat 
Yuhanna Ibn Abu Layth and his brother between 
1101 and 1130 (CMS, 8-9, fol. 5b). Maqrizi: 
Church of Saint Nicholas ‘near the Archers’ (Evetts/ 
Butler 1895, 346). 

Another church was destroyed in the same period 
and transformed into a mosque during the reign of 
al-Hafiz (1130-1149; CME, 5, fol. 2b). 


Haret al-Rum 

Churches of Sts Nicholas (formerly St Andrew), 
Barbara, George, and the Forty Martyrs (CMS, 17, 
fol. 9a). 


Haret Bergawan 
Church of St Thomas. Said to be built by Badr 
al-Jamali (CMS, 22; fol. 12a). 


Hamra al-Wusta (al-Kantarah) 
Church of the Virgin (CME, 153-154, fol. 52a). 


Az-Zubhri 
Church of the Virgin (HPEC 2.3, 346; HPEC 3.1, 
32). 


Fustat/Old Cairo 

Five churches, four of which were plundered and 
destroyed in the 1160s (CME, 96-97, fol. 28a). 
Maqrizi mentions the Churches of the Virgin, the 
Archangel Gabriel, and the Archangel Michael 
(Evetts/Butler 1895, 346). 


Al-Habash Lake 

Monastery of St John the Baptist. Transformed 
into mosque in the early twelfth century and 
decayed (CME, 128-130, fols 40a-b. For other 
sources, see CE 3, 881b-882a). 


Al-Basatin 

Church built during the reign of al-Amir (1101- 
1130) to recompense the loss of a church at Haret 
Zuwaylah (CME, 5, fol. 2b). 


Deir al-Qusayr 

Ten churches, dedicated to the Virgin, Sts Arse- 
nius, Barbara, Cosmas and Damianus, George, 
Sabas, Stephen, Thomas, John the Baptist, and the 
Apostles (CME, 145-153, fols 49a-52a; Maga: 
Evetts/Butler 1895, 307-308). 


APPENDIX 3: ARMENIAN CHURCHES AND MONAS- 
TERIES OF GREATER CAIRO (ELEVENTH AND 
TWELFTH CENTURIES) 


Al-Mags 

Church of St George. Turned into a mosque and 
flooded by the Nile during the reign of al-Hakim 
(CMS, 27, fols 14a/b). 


Haret al-Hussayniya 

The former West Syrian church in this quarter was 
used by both communities and destroyed in 1168 
(CMS, 26-27, 31, fols 13b, 14a, 15b, 16a). 


Deir al-Khandaq 

Church of St George and a small church built in 
1149-1154 (CMS, 28, 30-31, fols 14b, 15b; HPEC 
2.3, 356-357). 
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Al-Fahadin 

‘Jacobite’ church where the Armenians had an altar 
installed in the presence of Patriarch Mark III 
(1166-1189; CMS, 19, fols 10b-11a). 


Deir Mari Mina 
Maqrizi: Armenian church (Evetts/Butler 1895, 
327). 


Az-Luhri 

Church (CME, 10-11, fols 5a-b). In all likelihood 
the former Melkite Church of the Virgin (HPEC 
2.3, 345; HPEC 3.1, 32, 54). For the burning 
down of this church during riots in 1321, see 
Maqrizi, Evetts/Butler 1895, 328-340. 

The cell of the Armenian catholicos was in an 
Armenian monastery (CME, 7, 8, fol. 3b; see also 
HPEC 3.1, 50). 


Al-Basatin 
Monastery with the Church of St James (CME, 
1-3, 8-13; fols 1b-2a, 4b-6b). 


Turah 

Church of St George. Seized from the Copts 
between 1074 and 1092, it was returned after the 
Ayyubid takeover (CME, 143-144, fols 47b-48b). 
The church may have stood in the Monastery of 
St George. Abu al-Makarim also quotes another 
source mentioning the takeover from the Armeni- 
ans in A.H. 559/A.D. 1164. There was a church of 
St Menas on the upper floor and one dedicated to 
Sts John the Baptist and Gregory to the south of 
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the great church, consecrated in A.H. 902/A.M. 
1187 (CME, 147, fols 48a-b). Maqrizi: Monastery 
of St George (Evetts/Butler 1895, 305). 


APPENDIX 4: SYRIAN ORTHODOX CHURCHES IN THE 
GREATER CAIRO AREA 


Deir al-Khandaq 

Church of St Apoli. Allocated to the Syrians after 
their expulsion from Haret al-Hussayniya (CMS, 
31, fols 15b-16a; HPE 2.3, 356). 


Haret al-Hussayniya 

Church. After the Armenian takeover of the quarter 
in the 1070s, it was used by both communities; 
destroyed in A.D. 1168 (CMS, 26-27, 31, fols 13b, 
14a, 15b, 16a; HPEC 2.3, 355-356). 


Deir Mari Mina 

Maqrizi: Syrian church, in all likelihood the one 
which is dedicated to St Behnam to the present day 
(Evetts/Butler 1895, 327). 


Fustat 

Two churches were erected by Athanasius Bar 
Gumaye during the reign of 'Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Marwan (685-705). (Michael the Syrian: Chabot 
1901, 475-477; Chronicle of 1234: Chabot 1952, 
229; Bar Herbraeus: Wallis Budge 2003, 104-105). 
Church of St John. Mentioned on fol. 104a in a 
manuscript copied for this church at Balad near 
Mosul in A.D. 862 (BL Add. 14492; Wright 1870, 
179, no. 243). 
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Byzantine Settlements and Monuments of Cappadocia: 


A Historiographic Review 


At the 1997 colloquium La Turquie de Guillaume 
de Jerphanion, organized in Rome, I presented an 
attempt of status quaestionis of the studies on 
Byzantine monuments of Cappadocia undertaken 
after de Jerphanion. The proceedings of this meet- 
ing were published by Philippe Luisier the follow- 
ing year in the Mélanges de l'École française de Rome. 
Moyen âge’. With the time elapsed since this review, 
where do we stand today? In this brief report, I will 
try to sum up the more recent contributions and 
suggest a number of perspectives. 


I would like to start with some positive points. The 
renewed interest in Cappadocia, especially evident 
since the 1980s, has been confirmed, and the 
region's heritage is now deemed worthy of mention 
in general syntheses on Byzantine art, as well as in 
specific studies, especially for its contribution to the 
study of material culture and realia of Byzantium’, 
or in iconographic studies’. A few synthetic essays, 
whose rarity I deplored in 1997, have been pub- 
lished‘, facilitating access to a plethora of docu- 
mentation, which is not easy to approach for some- 
one with no immediate knowledge of the terrain. 
As a consequence of the different surveys and spe- 
cific studies undertaken in the region, the archaeo- 
logical documentation has gradually increased, 
resulting in brief reports as well as publications of 
monographic nature. 

Knowledge of western Cappadocia has thus 
been enriched and specified by the research of 
Albrecht Berger on Mokissos?, of Robert Ouster- 
hout on the site of Çanlı kilise and its surround- 
ings®, of Veronica Kalas on Selime and Yaprakh- 
isar’, and of Rainer Warland on the region of 
Mamasun?. Hanna Wiemer-Enis has described 
a new church in the valley of Ihlara?, and Nicole 
Thierry a painting from a ruined church of 
Güzelyurt'?, of which I have proposed a slightly 
different reading!!. Further to the north, Tolga 
Uyar has studied the paintings of the church of 


Catherine JOLIVET-LÉVY* 


Gükçetoprak!?. At the south-east of Ürgüp, the val- 
ley of Erdemli, near Yesilhisar, whose interest was 
previously pointed out by Thierry and Nathalie 
Aldehuelo!’, has been the object of several cam- 
paigns carried out by Nilay Karakaya and dedicated 
primarily to the study of wall paintings in rock-cut 
churches: apart from her reports on these mis- 
sions'“, a number of articles have been published". 
New discoveries have also been made at Soganli! 
and at Baskéy'’, and the survey led since 2009 by 
Nilüfer Peker and Uyar in the region of Güzelóz 
(Mavrucan) and Başköy appears very promising!*. 
A series of other rock-cut settlements and churches, 
placed further to the north, have also been discov- 
ered and published: near the village of Bahçeli!”, in 
Tatlarin??, Uchisar?!, and Güreme??. 
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Churches and their painted programmes, which 
are our main — and often unique — source of infor- 
mation about the patrons and users of rock-cut 
monuments, and consequently, on the society of 
which they are an expression, and on the context of 
which they are part, continuously account for an 
important share of studies on Cappadocia?. New 
propositions on the dating of the oldest pro- 
grammes have been made by Maria Xenaki in the 
framework of her doctoral thesis?*, while Uyar has 
re-evaluated the paintings of the thirteenth century, 
enriching the known corpus of new programmes 
and defining their place in the social, economic, 
and political environment of Cappadocia under the 
Seljuks?. Despite the contempt often shown today 
for studies of churches and of their wall paintings”, 
these remain an essential source of information, not 
only about the artistic expression, but also for the 
society and history of the region. The wealth of 
iconographic repertory preserved in Cappadocia, 
offering, in many cases, examples of iconography 


23 See, for example, Jolivet-Lévy 1998b; eadem 2001c; eadem 
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which are more precocious or abundant than in 
other regions of the Byzantine world, has made 
possible new syntheses and specific studies”. 

If wall paintings have always represented an 
important field of research, they are no longer 
approached in the same manner, and this, since a 
good twenty years. The analyses of iconographic 
programmes have become more subtle, joining the 
studies of the relations between architecture, 
imagery, and liturgy, the role of the patron and the 
function of place, the questions of conception and 
perception. Research has also involved the organi- 
zation of ‘workshops’, the identity and social status 
of painters, and the material conditions of their 
activity. Traditional studies of style are completed 
nowadays by the analysis of painterly techniques, 
down to the plastering and pigment specifics”. An 
ambitious project, headed by Maria Andaloro, is 
underway since 2007 to set up a database of wall 
painting materials and techniques; to this day, anal- 
yses have primarily concerned the paintings of the 
Church of the Forty Martyrs at Sahinefendi??, but 
one can hope to see other monuments given the 
same attention. The value of this endeavour is obvi- 
ous, considering that our knowledge of iconogra- 
phy and style has significantly progressed over the 
past fifty years, while that about materials and 
painting techniques has remained quite limited. 
The study of churches and of their painted decora- 
tion thus remains a fundamental component of 
research on Cappadocia, and its contribution can- 
not be denied. 

Yet, a positive aspect of research on Cappadocia 
since the last fifteen years has been the diversifica- 
tion of subjects and approaches, which was already 
apparent when I established my report in 1997, 
and this tendency has been confirmed since then. 
Religious architecture — both rock-cut*! and 
masonry churches? — as well as sculpted decora- 
tion, have given rise to more profound studies. 
Carving techniques have been the subject of a small 
book by Gül Oztürk?*. But the most remarkable 
phenomenon is the shift of interest from the study 
of churches and monasteries towards secular com- 
plexes and their topographical contexts. Domestic 
architecture has been identified on many sites, 
especially in western Cappadocia?. Residences, 
often qualified as ‘aristocratic’, of which some had 
been — and still are sometimes — considered as 
monasteries, have been described, shedding an 
interesting new light on habitations, villages, and 


social contexts. In this regard, the book by Ouster- 
hout on Ganli kilise has been a turning point: for 
the first time, systematic survey and description 
embraced an entire site, with a view to determining 
the nature of this rock-cut settlement, thus bring- 
ing up a series of questions — still open today — on 
the distinction between secular and monastic archi- 
tecture, and consequently, on the function of such 
complexes. The author concludes that it was a 
prosperous town lodging the military of the garri- 
son stationed at the neighbouring fortress of Akh- 
isar, landowners, civil and ecclesiastical officials, as 
well as a population of a more modest background. 
Numerous studies enter into the same line, the 
most important being those of Kalas on Selime and 
Yaprakhisar, which pay special attention not only 
to 'ceremonial' spaces, but also to utilitarian rooms 
such as kitchens", and of Warland on Mamasun??*. 
Rock-cut monuments of Aciksaray, already 
described by Lyn Rodley, have also been re-evalu- 
ated??. 

Another promising direction of research is the 
study of rock-cut defensive and agricultural facili- 
ties: since 1991, the Centro studi sotterranei of 
Genova has been exploring in a systematic fashion 
the artificial cavities of Anatolia with a view to 
assembling precise documentation (topographical 
surveys, drawings, photographs) on the studied 
sites, including those of Cappadocia. Research so 
far has concerned localization, exploration, and 
documentation of underground refuge sites to the 
west of Nevsehir, on the supplementary structures 
of Derinkuyu, and more generally, on the defence 
systems in the so-called underground cities of Cap- 
padocia. The Italian team has also been interested 
in hydraulic systems, indicating collectors, water 
channels, and gutters excavated in eroded valleys 
(zone of Góreme), as well as in some agricultural 
facilities, such as rock-cut apiaries and dovecotes ^". 
Water-mills and irrigation systems have also been 
mentioned on the sites of Güzelóz/Mavrucan*!. 
Barns and stables are frequent, as well as wine 
presses?, while grain millstones and furnaces have 
been rarely reported. Despite the frequent absence 
of precise chronological reference points, all this 
documentation is precious for the knowledge of 
rural life and agricultural activity in the region in 
the medieval period. 

Notwithstanding the accomplished progress, 
research on the monuments of Cappadocia remains 
hindered by the absence of consensus on the essen- 


tial issues of the rock-cut establishments’ chronol- 
ogy and function. For the oldest monuments, 
research undertaken by Nicole Lemaigre Demesnil 
has demonstrated the early dating — fifth to seventh 
centuries — of some churches and settlements ?. 
New discoveries confirm this, such as the church 
of Matiane (Góreme village today), dedicated 
most probably to St Sergios, where are preserved 
cryptographic inscriptions from the sixth century; 
carved by the same workshop as the church 3 of 
Güllüdere, it allows a sure dating of the latter to the 
same period. More recently, inscriptions of the 
sixth century have allowed us to identify a mar- 
tyrium of St Kerykos at the place called Gorgoli, 
which owned a sacred source going back to Antiq- 
uity?. Examples could be multiplied: not only part 
of the Christian heritage preserved in the region 
surely dates back to the Early Byzantine period, but 
one observes, at certain sites, the continuity between 
pagan and Christian settlements. 

As for the emergence of monasticism in Cappa- 
docia, this is not a post-iconoclast phenomenon, as 
has been often repeated recently, under the pretext 
that "there is virtually no evidence of monastic set- 
tlements that may be securely dated before the tenth 
century", Written sources attest to the presence of 
monks and existence of monasteries in Cappadocia 
in the fourth-sixth centuries?. If no Cappadocian 
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monk is lauded in this period for his asceticism or 
reclusive ways, the communal way of life, as 
preached by St Basil, is attested, and many monks 
of Cappadocia are known to leave their homeland 
(and their monastery) for Palestine, Syria, and 
Egypt, striving for a life of isolation and asceticism. 
Monks hailing from Cappadocia were instrumental 
in the establishment of /avras and coenobitic mon- 
asteries of Palestine, the first among them being 
St Sabas, the founder of the /avra bearing his name. 
To be sure, monasteries were not very numerous in 
Early Byzantine Cappadocia, but they were not 
absent either, as is also confirmed by archaeological 
remains?" 

The chronology of the oldest wall paintings is 
more difficult to establish, and the dating of some 
murals to the pre-iconoclast period remains contro- 
versial. The question has been recently re-examined 
by Xenaki, who introduced new arguments in 
favour of a later date — the ninth century — for 
programmes previously attributed to the sixth- 
ninth centuries?!. In any case, it seems that the 
question is not definitely resolved, and that the 
existence of paintings dating back to the seventh 
century cannot be excluded, but further research, 
and maybe findings, are needed to ascertain this. 
The issue of the role of iconoclasm equally remains 
open to discussion, but in our opinion, decorative 
programmes which might be related to Byzantine 


iconoclasm are extremely rare?’. 
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There is also the question of break or continuity 
in the rural life and monumental activity in the 
time of the Arab raids. Studies undertaken at 
various sites have produced contrasting results: if 
abandonment can be established for some of them, 
others reveal traces of activity which was on-going 
or resumed in the ninth-tenth centuries. Palaeoeco- 
logical investigation of the sediments from the vol- 
canic Nar lake, realized as a collaborative and inter- 
disciplinary research project™, has provided new 
chronological indices, which complement data 
from other sources, documentary as well as archae- 
ological. Landscape ecological changes between 
Antiquity and our time, in this region close to 
Nazianzos/Nenezi, have revealed a period of decline 
in agricultural activities (grain and trees growing, 
cattle breeding) from the years 664/678 to the end 
of the ninth century, or the period which coincides 
with that of Arab armies’ expeditions. Starting with 
this date — the end of the ninth century — grain 
growing and stock-raising are expanding again for 
two centuries, until the arrival of the Turks. These 
results corroborate data from the historical sources: 
though the impact of Arab expeditions on demo- 
graphic decrease and economic decline should 
probably not be overestimated”, the raids were cer- 
tainly an aggravating factor in the decline of activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, these results do not allow evalu- 
ating the proportions of this decline: economic 
evolution does not imply the desertification and 
abandonment of the region, as is attested by the 
creation of the themes of Cappadocia, at the turn 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, and of Char- 
sianon in the second part of the ninth century, as 
well as by some seals which can be dated by end of 
the seventh and the eighth century”. 

Another apple of discord: the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The “German school’, represented by Marcell 
Restle’, Wiemer-Enis??, and Warland”, continues 
to attribute the climax of monumental and artistic 
activity in Cappadocia to the period of Seljuk rule, 
in the thirteenth century, dating to this time, on 
grounds that remain essentially stylistic, the 
churches which have been until now attributed to 
the tenth (the New Tokalı, for example) and the 
eleventh century (the ‘column churches’ at 
Göreme). Meanwhile, studies conducted by Uyar 
on a corpus of programmes whose thirteenth-cen- 
tury dating is incontestable“, as some are dated by 
inscriptions, and the discovery of a new dedication 
dated by 1217-1219 in the catholicon of Cemil 


monastery?, have introduced new data on the thir- 
teenth century and allowed, at the same time, to 
establish a more precise relative chronology of 
paintings, and to propose the identification of 
workshops active in the region at the time. One can 
hope, therefore, that a global study of monuments 
(architecture, sculpture, paintings, technique, ico- 
nography, and style, but also inscriptions), con- 
nected to their historical context, and confronted 
with comparative material from other regions, 
allows to proceed with the chronology of rock-cut 
settlements of Cappadocia, providing a more solid 
basis for it. 

Identification of the nature and function of 
rock-cut complexes is still more delicate. The same 
organization of rock-cut spaces, often around a 
courtyard, is characteristic, indeed, of both secular 
residences and monasteries. If the absence of a 
church obviously indicates a non-ecclesiastical com- 
plex, other criteria which have been put forward — 
such as the place of the church or the absence of a 
refectory with a carved table — are not decisive. The 
attribution of these mansions to the Cappadocian 
'aristocracy is also questionable: would not grand 
landowners and military officers of high rank rather 
have commissioned regular masonry houses, gone 
today? Despite the paucity of evidence, built archi- 
tecture existed in Cappadocia, nowadays destroyed 
or still buried underground. 

In any case, attention to secular architecture and 
identification of housing structures have been cru- 
cial for advancing the knowledge of Byzantine Cap- 
padocia, and this has been accepted by everybody. 
So, is there still a need today to keep circulating a 
so-called monastic myth in order to demonstrate 
the value of this new perspective??? It has been a 
long time, indeed, that Cappadocia is not consid- 
ered anymore, in scholarly works, as a holy land 
inhabited by monks and hermits, with the excep- 
tion maybe of some research in the English lan- 
guage® and of works for a general public. One can- 
not help, therefore, being surprised at reading 
statements along the lines of *Although Lucas was 
active in the early eighteenth century, his percep- 
tion of Cappadocia reflects the norm of interpreta- 
tion until the present day’, which are injurious to 
the research undertaken in the past fifty years®. If 
it has been agreed for decades that Cappadocia was 
a monastic land no more than any other region 
throughout the Byzantine Empire, this does not 
allow, however, to deny the significant role of 


monasticism. Insufficient knowledge of the terrain 
and, simultaneously, of the francophone research, 
can explain statements which do not take into 
account either the archaeological reality or data 
from historical sources. 

I am not going back to the aforementioned sup- 
position attributing the emergence of Cappadocian 
monasticism to the Middle Byzantine period. Evi- 
dence of refectories multiplication at Góreme has 
recently prompted Ousterhout to propose a new 
hypothesis: monasticism could have developed in 
Cappadocia "in response to broader social concerns 
of the middle Byzantine period, such as the rise of 
powerful families and the commemoration of the 
dead”, these refectories being understood as spaces 
used for commemorative meals for the dead (refri- 
geria). This hypothesis raises difficulties. First of all, 
the majority of ensembles (monastic or not) dot- 
ting the Cappadocian countryside cannot be related 
to the provincial elite of powerful landowners, on 
the rise in the course of the tenth century: these are 
small complexes, which could have been founded 
by peasants on their land, probably, indeed, for 
burial purposes, and to ensure monks' prayer; their 
life-span appears quite ephemeral. Besides, was not 
the obsession with death, ascribed to the inhabit- 
ants of Cappadocia, a preoccupation of any medi- 
eval person, while it is solely owing to the conserva- 
tion conditions that the region gives the impression 
of a higher concentration of funerary installations? 
Why is it that the supposedly growing importance 
of commemorative services for the dead would have 
led to the multiplication of refectories only in a 
single, well-defined zone of the rupestrian region, 
at Góreme? Finally, the hypothesis takes little heed 
of the modifications caused by the passing of time 
and erosion: isolated today, these refectories could 
be linked to other rooms or to chapels since 
destroyed or buried in the ground. 
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Identification of monasteries in Cappadocia 
remains an open question, and should be treated on 
a case-by-case basis. The situation varies, indeed, 
from one site to another, and the study of rock-cut 
complexes in all their diversity should lead to a pic- 
ture far more nuanced than the one offered to us 
today. If ‘residences’, studied by Ousterhout and 
Kalas, can be identified at numerous sites of western 
Cappadocia, the majority of rock-cut complexes 
preserved in the region of Ürgüp are quite different. 
No doubt, the countless churches strewing the Cap- 
padocian countryside were not all attached to mon- 
asteries, but most cannot either be interpreted as 
private chapels of 'aristocratic residences'. They are 
rather the result of private initiative by modest com- 
missioners, founding a family chapel, often for bur- 
ial purposes, which could — or not — carry an attach- 
ment of a small monastery, and these little 
foundations were in all likelihood rather ephemeral. 


87 The rare excavations underway in the region do not con- 


cern rock-cut establishments. For that of Sahinefendi, see: 
Yenipinar 2003; Yenipinar/Gülyaz/Tutar 2006. For 
Goreme at Mt. Argaeus, see: Karakaya 2010c. For Tyana 
(Kemerhisar), see: Berges/Nollé 2000; Rosada 2004; idem 
2005; Rosada/Lachin 2008; Rosada er al. 2006. Excava- 
tions have accompanied the restoration works at the (con- 
structed) church of Eski Andaval: see the reports of M.S. 
Pekak, in the Kazı Sonuçları Toplantısı 20/2 (1998), 502- 
524; 21/2 (1999), 373-384; 23/2 (2001), 391-400; 24 
(2002), 405-414. The same hold true for the on-going 
restoration of Kızıl kilise: Celebioglu/Agaryilmaz 2008. 
88 Thus L. Jones (2010) rediscovers in the church of Merye- 
mana, at Göreme, five figures which had all of them already 
been identified by G. de Jerphanion (1925-1942), I, 245- 
248; or S. Gabelić (2009) on the figures of Archippos and 
of the archangel, identified in Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 37. 
A florilegium in the articles by V. Kalas; see, for example, 
Kalas 2009a, 151, 153: “These studies [of art historians] 
are fundamentally guided by the principles of art historical 
connoisseurship, a method deeply rooted in the nineteenth- 
century foundations of the discipline...", or elsewhere, 
carved spaces "are almost always misunderstood as caves, 
that is naturally formed spaces. ..", (?!) etc. 
We are still lacking a collection of Greek Christian inscrip- 
tions known in Cappadocia, but the publication of epi- 
grammatic inscriptions by Andreas Rhoby (2009, 275-303; 
idem 2010, 403-408), and the project of corpus of graffiti 
by Maria Xenaki attest to the renewed interest in epi- 
graphic documentation. 
As in the fundamental works of Sophie Métivier. See 
Métivier 2005; 2006; 2008; 2009a; 2009b; Métivier/ 
Prigent 2010; Métivier 2012. The books by J. E. Cooper 
and M.J. Decker, Life and Society in Byzantine Cappadocia, 
Basingstoke 2012, and R. Warland, Byzantinisches Kappa- 
dokien, Darmstsadt 2013, came out too late to be consid- 
ered here. 
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This short historiographic review reveals the unde- 
niable vitality of research, attested by the diversity 
of recent studies, which give rise to new questions 
and allow a better evaluation of a part of the 
archaeological documentation. Fresh lines of inves- 
tigation are opened. Nevertheless, the progress is 
not so spectacular, which is explained by a series of 
factors, starting with the absence of archaeological 
excavations: the study of settlements, of dwellings, 
of monastic, funerary, agricultural or defensive 
structures cannot dispense with archaeology?". The 
very conditions of fieldwork, the absence of coop- 
eration among researchers, and for some, of suffi- 
cient knowledge of the terrain, also hinder the 
advancement of knowledge. More alarming in my 
opinion is the progressively generalized ignorance 
of bibliography in the French language, evident in 
claims to new 'discoveries 6? or in rash and sche- 
matic judgments?. The archaeological and artistic 
heritage of Cappadocia is sufficiently rich and var- 
ied to be studied from different points of view, and 
it is a sterile undertaking to oppose different 
approaches which, far from being mutually exclu- 
sive, are — or should be — complementary. 

What, finally, are the perspectives for the years 
to come? In the absence of proper excavations, 
more surveys and site studies, in different parts of 
Cappadocia, are required, in order to document the 
establishments' relationship to their setting in a 
broad perspective, and to better place the Cappado- 
cian communities within their topographical con- 
text. But a comprehensive understanding of the 
region, of its settlements and monuments is impos- 
sible without a global approach which would cer- 
tainly take into account domestic, utilitarian, and 
funerary structures, but also churches, their decora- 
tion and inscriptions/?, as well as historical and 


documentary sources/!. 
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The Brides of Christ: 


The Women in Procession’ in the Baptistery of Dura-Europos 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most discussed images from the well- 
known baptistery of Dura-Europos, is the scene on 
the eastern and northern walls!. On the eastern wall 
we see five pairs of women's feet. The orientation 
of the feet indicate that the women are moving 
towards the left side of the painting (Pl. 1). On the 
lower zone of the northern wall a fragmentary scene 
has survived the test of time. A partly closed door 
was located on the right corner of the painting 
(Pl. 2). In the middle appear three women, who are 
walking towards a large yellowish-white structure 
with black outlines (Pls 3-4). These paintings on 
the eastern and northern walls are commonly 
viewed as being part of one scene, because of 
the women's feet. It is believed that ‘the women in 
procession' either belong to the same group, or that 
the same women are depicted twice. 

From the moment the paintings were discovered 
in the early 1930s” there has been a fierce discus- 
sion among art historians about the most plausible 
identification of these women. Most authors have 
interpreted the image as the Holy Women at the 
Tomb?. Some identify the women, however, as 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins from the Gospel of 
Matthew‘. This identification was received with 
great scepticism, and the dominant view today is 
that the scene depicts the Holy Women at the 
Tomb. Taking up the discussion again, this article 
aims to demonstrate that the scene most likely 
represents the Wise and Foolish Virgins. 

The beliefs and practices of the original behold- 
ers of the scene of ‘the women in procession’ are 
crucial to come to a correct interpretation. The 
image needs to be studied in its social and religious 
contexts, because only then it becomes possible to 
identify the image's original meaning. Since the 
scene of ‘the women in procession’ was part of a 
larger programme, first the church and the paint- 
ings in the baptistery will be described, followed by 
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a detailed description of the image and an overview 
of the interpretations of ‘the women in procession’ 
up to now. We need to study the beliefs and 
practices of the Christians of Dura-Europos to be 
able to interpret the paintings; the scenes were 
after all only viewed by the members of the church?. 
For this reason, Christianity in Dura-Europos and 
the baptismal rite in Syria will also be discussed 
below. In addition, the visual traditions of the Wise 
and the Foolish Virgins and of the Holy Women 
at the Tomb are examined, because the icono- 
graphical elements of ‘the women in procession’ 
might give us a final clue about the most plausible 
identification. 


HOUSE CHURCH 


The baptistery of Dura-Europos is located in a 
building just behind the city wall. The building 
originally functioned as a house, but was converted 
into a meeting place for Christians around 230-240 
C.E. From the street the Christians entered their 
church through an entrance room, which leads to 
the courtyard. Of all the rooms around the court- 
yard, only one was decorated with wall paintings. 
Due to the paintings found in room six, it is 
believed that this room was the most important of 
the church. The room has a rectangular shape and 
at the western wall the Christians built a basin of 
around 96 cm deep. Because of this basin most 
scholars have assumed that the room functioned as 
a baptistery”. 


I would like to thank the following people for their assis- 
tance: Lucinda Dirven for her advice and feedback offered 
to me during the writing process; and Anne-Maria 
van Egmond for her constructive criticism. I owe thanks to 
Lisa R. Brody and Megan Doyon from Yale University Art 
Gallery for their assistance with the photo material. 
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The paintings in the baptistery are commonly 
dated to around the year 240 C.E. and belong to 
the earliest known Christian images. Originally all 
the walls and the ceiling of the baptistery were 
covered with paintings, including scenes from the 
Old Testament, the Gospels, and vegetal and 
ornamental images such as fruit and stars?. About 
40% of the paintings have survived due to the 
location of the church alongside wall street?. The 
blue ceiling is covered with white stars. On the 
western wall we see the Good Shepherd with his 
sheep and in the lower left corner Adam and 
Eve!. On the high zone of the northern wall two 
miracles of Christ are depicted: the Walking on 
the Water and the Healing of the Paralytic!!. On 
the high zone of the southern wall only a very 
small fragment had survived, but it has been lost 
since the excavation, so it is only known to us by 
photographs and written reports. It contains frag- 
ments of a garden with green trees and small 
bushes. Considering that it was not common in 
Dura-Europos to depict a landscape as a main 
theme, this scene is commonly seen as a represen- 
tation of Paradise". 

On the southern wall two more paintings were 
brought to light. On the west side of the wall a 
woman at a well is featured. She has been inter- 
preted alternately as the Samaritan woman from 
the Gospel of John, Rebecca of the Old Testament, 
or the Virgin Mary'’. Between the doorways, under 
the niche, we see a much damaged scene, but 
because of the two accompanying inscriptions we 
can identify the figures in the painting as David 
and Goliath!4. As mentioned above, the scene 
of ‘the women in procession’ was located on the 
eastern and northern walls. 


“THE WOMEN IN PROCESSION’ 


It is useful to give a more detailed description of 
the scene of ‘the women in procession’. The scene, 
as mentioned, starts on the eastern wall. This frag- 
ment is 317 cm wide. It shows five pairs of wom- 
en's feet in little boots, moving towards the left side 
of the picture. The background is painted in a red- 
dish/brown colour. A dark-brown line indicates the 
ground the women walk upon. The scene contin- 
ues on the northern wall: on the right side we see 
a half-closed or open door, which suggests that the 
women are about to enter the building. Next to the 
door there is a small fragment which only shows 
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the floor. It continues with the representation of 
three other women. 

The women have only survived in a fragmentary 
state, but their height is estimated at 88 cm. Veiled 
and dressed in white, they carry torches and small 
vessels. The white garments have long sleeves and 
are decorated with belts; the costumes of the 
women show green and red highlights. The women 
all hold their torch in their right hand and carry a 
white open bowl in their left. Although they are 
moving towards the left, they have a frontal view, 
which was common among scenes showing a pro- 
cession. They walk towards a large building, on 
both sides of which two stars and acroteria are 
depicted!ó. Between the door and the first woman 
there is a relatively large empty space. It has been 
argued that two additional women were originally 
depicted here, bringing the total amount of women 
up to five or ten, depending on whether one sees 
the women on the eastern and northern walls as the 
same shown twice or as two different groups". 

As mentioned above, there is a discussion among 
scholars about the proper identification of 'the 
women in procession'. Paul Baur was the first to 
describe the paintings in the baptistery!?. Referring 
to the Gospel of Mark (16:1-2), he identified the 
white structure as the sarcophagus of Christ and 
the three women as the Holy Women at the 
Tomb’. According to Baur, the stars and the 
torches reflect the moment of their visit: early in 
the morning. The text states, however, that the visit 
took place after sunrise, which is not in accordance 
with the presence of the stars and torches. 

The identification of Baur was not to everyone's 
satisfaction, and in the 1930s a new interpretation 
was presented. Based upon the five pairs of women's 
feet, the door, the torches, and the extra space on 
the northern wall for two additional women, a new 
identification was proposed: the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins from the Gospel of Matthew (25:1-13)?9. 
Significantly, the story of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins fits the number of ten women perfectly?!. What 
is not so easily explained, however, is the large white 
structure on the left. Scholars who are in favour of 
this particular interpretation suggest that it is in fact 
a temple, a church or the house of the groom from 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins”. In 
order to support this interpretation, the scene was 
compared with a painting in the Chapel of Exodus 
in El-Bagawat in Egypt, where similarly a number 
of women dressed in white carry torches while walk- 


PL. 1. Women’s feet. First element of ‘the women in proces- 
sion, east wall. Yale University Art Gallery, Dura-Europos 
Collection (Courtesy YUAG) 


Pl. 2. Partly closed door. Second element of ‘the women 
in procession’, north wall. Yale University Art Gallery, 
Dura-Europos Collection (Courtesy YUAG) 


Pl. 3. Three women. Third element of ‘the women in procession, north wall. Yale University Art Gallery, 
Dura-Europos Collection (Courtesy YUAG) 


Pl. & The yellowish-white structure. Fourth 
element of ‘the women in procession’, north wall. 
Yale University Art Gallery, Dura-Europos 

Collection (Courtesy YUAG) PI 5. Well in the wilderness. Copy of wall 
painting from the synagogue, WB1, ca. 1933-35 
by Herbert J. Gute. Yale University Art Gallery, 

Dura-Europos Collection (Courtesy YUAG) 
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ing towards a temple. The comparison with 
El-Bagawat, however, has its limitations since there 
are only seven women depicted in the Chapel of 
Exodus and they are not clearly identified. 

In fact, the interpretation of 'the women in pro- 
cession' as the Wise and Foolish Virgins has 
received a great deal of opposition. Carl Kraeling, 
for instance, states that "the large object in the left 
part of the scene on the north wall can not be the 
house of the bridegroom but must under all cir- 
cumstances be a sarcophagus”?#. Jean Lassus and 
André Grabar also argue that, because of the white 
building, the identification of the scene as the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins is not plausible”. In order to 
come to a more commonly accepted explanation, it 
was argued that the scene does not depict a direct 
story from the Gospels, but was in fact a symbolic 
representation of the Holy Women at the Tomb?f. 
The women in the scene reflect the baptized who 
participated in the death and resurrection of Christ, 
in keeping with the Pauline theology of baptism as 
formulated in Romans 67’. This interpretation of 
‘the women in procession’ remained the dominant 
view until the turn of the century?*. 

In the last ten to twenty years the approach has 
changed, with scholars now starting to use the 
Syrian baptismal rite and Early Eastern Christian 
texts for the study of the paintings”. Access to the 
ideas of Eastern Christians became more accessible 
through the translations of Eastern (Syriac) writ- 
ings. In this “Eastern trend’, the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins are once again introduced as a plausible 


identification??. 


CHRISTIANITY IN DURA-EUROPOS 


In Syria there were several Christian groups and it 
is not always known how these groups were related 
to each other and to what particular denomination 
the Christians of Dura-Europos belonged?!. Chris- 
tianity spread across Syria from Antioch, over the 
trade routes it arrived in Edessa and other cities, 
but it is unknown precisely how or when it came 
to Dura-Europos*?. Some scholars consider the 
Greek graffiti (four names) found in the church as 
proof that Christianity came from Antioch, and 
was possibly introduced by the Roman army*. 
However, Han J.W. Drijvers, Lucinda Dirven, and 
Ted Kaizer have pointed out that Syria was a multi- 
lingual area and that Greek inscriptions are insuf- 
ficient proof of a ‘Western’ origin?*. 
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Crucial in identifying the particular beliefs of 
the Durene Christians is a small fragment of a gos- 
pel harmony found in the city, which most scholars 
attribute to Tatian?. Tatian wrote his harmony in 
response to the popular preacher Marcion (ca. 110- 
160 C.E.), who rejected the Old Testament 
and formulated the doctrine of the two Gods*. 
Marcion had many followers in Syria, but the 
fragment shows that it is unlikely that the Chris- 
tians of Dura-Europos were among them”. This is 
confirmed by the scenes from the Old Testament 
in the baptistery, and by an inscription found there 
that proves that the Durene Christians believed in 
one God: “One is God in Heaven"?*, 

The letters of Paul were important for the fol- 
lowers of Marcion, and it is partly for this reason 
that these letters were spread throughout the whole 
of Syria only in the late fourth century??. Because 
of the rejection of Marcion by the Christians in 
Dura-Europos, Dirven finds it unlikely that the 
ideas of Paul were followed there“. This is perhaps 
pushing the evidence too far. It is certain, however, 
that Paul's ideas did not influence the Eastern bap- 
tismal liturgy at the time when the paintings in the 
baptistery were executed. It was only from the 
fourth and fifth centuries that, in the East, 
the water in the font was seen as a grave and the 
candidates participated in the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ“!. It is to the early baptismal rite in 
Eastern Syria, which is crucial to the interpretation 
of the paintings in the baptistery, that we will now 
turn our attention. 


THE BAPTISMAL RITE IN EASTERN SYRIA 


Because of the location of Dura-Europos in Eastern 
Syria, the fact that most inhabitants came from its 
direct surroundings, and the fact that most oppo- 
nents of Marcion were located East of Antioch, 
scholars have recently argued that it is likely that 
the Durene Christians came from Eastern Syria 
(see above). In order to shed some light on how 
this community may have understood the imagery 
in the Dura-Europos baptistery, we therefore have 
to turn to the baptismal rite performed in Eastern 
Syria at the time and, more importantly, to the 
commentaries of Eastern Christian authors on 
this rite. 

To reconstruct the Eastern baptismal rite prac- 
ticed in the first centuries of the Common Era, we 
need to study the contemporary Eastern (Syrian) 


liturgical texts?. These include texts originating 
from Syria, such as the Odes of Solomon (first-third 
century), the Gospel of Philip (third century)“, 
the Acts of Judas Thomas (third century)?, the 
Demonstrations of Aphrahat (ca. 270-ca. 345)*, 
and the Hymns for the Feast of the Epiphany by 
Ephraem the Syrian (ca. 306-373)". The Didache 
(late first or early second century)** was probably 
written in Syria, but its exact origin is not known. 
It is one of the few texts which explicitly deals with 
baptism, and therefore is of importance to this 
study. Another text used is Symposium of Metho- 
dius (d. ca. 311)9, which was written in the third 
century, but an exact location is unknown. The 
text shows some similarities with the Acts of Judas 
Thomas and the Gospel of Philip and, therefore, is 
also useful in the context of this research. 

The symbolic meaning of baptism is crucial for 
a correct interpretation of the paintings in the bap- 
tistery??. In studying the written sources, it turns 
out that a few central themes play an important 
part in the Eastern baptismal rite. 

Through the act of baptism, Christians regained 
their ‘garment of glory’, a symbol of their divine 
nature, which was lost by the choice of Adam and 
Eve to eat forbidden fruit from the Tree of Knowl- 
edge of Good and Evil (depicted in the baptistery 
above the font). Six texts speak about this so-called 
garment of glory”!. The concept of the ‘garment of 
glory’ comes from Judaism and resembles the 
divine nature of man by creation. Because of the 
Fall, man lost his ‘garment of glory’ and was dressed 
in the ‘garment of flesh'?. Christ made it possible 
for man to re-enter Paradise (which, notably, was 
painted on the southern wall). The candidate 
would discard his earthly garment and would be 
dressed in the lost ‘garment of glory *. This new 
garment would never lose its value”. According to 
Ephraem, the candidate is dressed in a new shining 
garment at the moment he is being baptized in the 
name of the Holy Ghost*®. In the Gospel of Philip 
we can read that the candidate will put on the per- 
fect light and that this light will give access to 
another place, possibly a reference to the bridal 
chamber or Paradise”. 

Also mentioned in several texts is the metaphor 
of marriage??. Baptism was seen as a marriage 
between the person who was being baptized and 
Christ. In keeping with this image, the candidates 
were considered brides of Christ. The idea of a 
marriage between Christ and his bride stands in a 


long tradition in Eastern Christianity’. The Odes 
of Solomon, the Acts of Judas Thomas, the Gospel of 
Philip, the Symposium of Methodius, the Demon- 
strations of Aphrahat, and several texts of Ephraem 
all regard baptism as a mystical marriage between 
Christ and the candidate. Significantly, several 
authors mention white wedding garments and oil 
lamps at the moment that the candidates are about 
to meet the Bridegroom®°. The brides would fill 
their vessels with justice and go forth with light 
hearts and lighted lamps to their Bridegroom". 
Christ revealed himself through baptism in the 
bridal chamber®. The Gospel of Philip states that 
baptism is the resurrection and the redemption, 
and that the redemption takes place in the bridal 
chamber? The bridal chamber is where the epi- 
phany of Christ takes place. It is in this chamber 
that Christ will marry his brides, and that the uni- 
fication between Christ and man will take place. 
Also in the Symposium of Methodius the bridal 
chamber is referred to as the place where God 
shows himself to the virgins. In the text of Aphra- 
hat, finally, the word used for the bridal chamber 
is a reference to the actual tent or chamber of the 
bridegroom, where the bride will meet her bride- 
groom after the ceremony”. In ancient times the 
bride was brought to this bridal chamber under 
accompaniment of bridesmaids and a festive proces- 
sion. The bridesmaids formed a guard of honour 
and, while holding burning torches, they would 
accompany the bride to the house of the groom®. 
The bridal torches stand in a long tradition and are 


already mentioned by Homer". 


'THE PAINTINGS IN LIGHT OF THE EASTERN BAPTIS- 
MAL RITE 


All the paintings in the baptistery can be explained 
in relation to the Eastern baptismal rite?. In the 
East, representations of Adam and Eve did not sym- 
bolise the Fall. Adam and Eve were viewed as 
immortals consisting of a body, soul, and spirit. The 
spirit was divine and gave them immortality. Due 
to the Fall, Adam and Eve lost their divine state, 
referred to as ‘the garment of glory’. As we have seen 
above, baptism was seen as a ritual that would 
return ‘the garment of glory to the candidates. In 
the Dura-Europos baptistery, the representation of 
Adam and Eve was located above the font to remind 
the candidates about their regained 'garment of 
glory’ and their renewed access to Paradise“. 
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In view of the textual sources it is possible to 
argue that the bridal chamber of Dura-Europos was 
located at the baptismal font. With the submer- 
sions in water, the covenant between the candidate 
and Christ was sealed. Like the representation of 
Adam and Eve, the placement of the image of the 
Good Shepherd directly above the font must have 
been the result of a conscious choice. Gerasimos 
Pagoulatos argues that the epiphany in Dura-Euro- 
pos took place in the font and that the Good Shep- 
herd was the divine representation of Christ. 
Whether the Good Shepherd was actually meant to 
symbolise the divine presence of Christ remains 
hypothetical, but it hardly seems a coincidence that 
the baptized would see Christ at the moment of the 
submersions and the sealing of the covenant. 

Since the other images in the baptistery can be 
explained by the Eastern textual tradition, it is 
methodologically justified to relate the same texts 
to the image of ‘the women in procession” as well. 
Contemporary descriptions of the baptismal candi- 
dates as brides match our women on the northern 
wall, who are dressed in white and carry torches. 
In ancient times, it was common for brides to wear 
white dresses with belts’!. The veil (flammeum) was 
the most important part of the wedding dress, and 
the most common colour for the veil was yellow 
(lutei). The unveiling of the bride was an impor- 
tant part of the ceremony, which took place in the 
bridal chamber. It represented the transition of 
the old status of the bride to her new status. As 
mentioned above, the carrying of the torches also 
fits the bridal theme very well. 

Relating the contemporary texts to the wall 
paintings in the baptistery, ‘the women in proces- 
sion' may be seen as brides (maids) walking in pro- 
cession towards the bridal chamber. Possibly the 
bridal chamber was also painted on the northern 
wall: the yellowish-white structure. The written 
sources allow for such an interpretation, because 
the bridal chamber was an architectural space where 
the epiphany of Christ took place“. The fact that 
the women have entered a building makes this 
identification even stronger, since the bridal cham- 
ber was described as the Holy of Holies”. 

In view of the iconography of the image and the 
Eastern baptismal rite the identification of 
‘the women in procession’ as the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins seems likely, since the virgins from the par- 
able are in a procession towards the house of the 
Bridegroom”f. In the painting, the wise virgins 
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have entered the house through the door and stand 
before the bridal chamber. The foolish virgins still 
stand outside on the eastern wall and the door is 
about to be closed before them. 


'THE VISUAL TRADITION OF THE WISE AND THE 
FOOLISH VIRGINS AND THE HOLY WOMEN AT THE 
‘TOMB 


In order to support the identification of our scene 
as the Wise and Foolish Virgins it is useful to 
briefly review the visual tradition of the Wise and 
the Foolish Virgins. To finally reject the interpreta- 
tion of the scene as the Holy Women at the Tomb, 
we also need to study the visual tradition of these 


women”. 


The Wise and Foolish Virgins 


Significantly, the image on the northern wall of the 
Dura-Europos baptistery fits into the visual tradi- 
tion of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. The most 
important attributes of the wise virgins are the 
burning torches. They are present in all studied 
examples/?. In the sixth-century Codex purpureus 
Rossanensis, the foolish virgins wear coloured vest- 
ments, but the wise virgins wear white garments. 
On the left, the foolish virgins stand before a closed 
door, the fire on their torches is almost extinct. 
Behind the door Christ and the wise virgins are 
holding burning torches. They are in Paradise, dis- 
played by the trees and the four heavenly waters”. 

The identification of our women as the Wise 
and Foolish Virgins becomes even more plausible if 
we compare them with another image of the virgins 
in which, as at the Dura-Europos baptistery, there 
is also a clear link with the baptismal rite. In the 
Monastery of Mar Musa al-Habashi in Syria we 
find an extensive decoration programme dating 
from 1208/09 with, as a central theme, the Last 
Judgment??. On the front of the stone templon 
screen in the monastery's church the wise and fool- 
ish virgins are painted wearing colourful items of 
dress. On the left, the wise virgins hold burning 
torches; the fire of the foolish virgins has gone out. 
The women walk towards the bema, the place in 
the church where the Eucharist is celebrated. Obvi- 
ously, the scene has a close connection with the 
Last Judgment, but also with baptism?!. Gregory of 
Nazianze, for example, writes about the candidates 
standing before the bema after baptism. He even 


explicitly mentions the virgins in relation to bap- 
tism, stating that the torches held by the women 
resemble the procession of light in which the vir- 
gins go forth to meet the Bridegroom™. 


The Holy Women at the Tomb 


To complete the research into the visual tradition, 
we finally turn to the images of the Holy Women 
at the Tomb, also known as the Myrophores?. The 
representation of the event on Easter morning has 
a number of recurring iconographical features. 
Either two or three women stand before the tomb 
of Christ, and one or more angels tell the women 
that Christ has risen from his grave?*. The women 
carry jars with ointment and vessels with incense?^. 
These attributes are absent in representations of the 
scene on the ivories and sarcophagi from the 
West. If there was enough space on the object in 
question, soldiers were usually also depicted. It 
should be stressed that in none of the surviving rep- 
resentations of the scene the women are seen carry- 
ing (burning) torches. 

In the East, the image of the Women at the 
Tomb is found more frequently. Exemplary in this 
respect are the nineteen Monza and Bobbio ampul- 
lae on which the theme is represented". On these 
flasks, the Holy Women are commonly represented 
on the left of the scene, holding their vessels with 
ointment and spices. In the middle of the scene, 
the grave of Christ is depicted as a temple with a 
cross on the roof. On the right, an angel sits, hold- 
ing a staff and making the gesture of speech. In the 
Rabbula codex, an illuminated manuscript from 
Syria dated 586, the image of the Holy Women at 
the Tomb is placed underneath a representation of 
the Crucifixion. On the left, two women carry jars. 
They walk towards a temple structure, meant to 
represent the grave of Christ, but are stopped by an 
angel?*. 

In short, the identification of 'the women in 
procession' as the Holy Women does not fit the 
visual tradition, nor the baptismal liturgy from 
Eastern Syria. It turns out that it is highly problem- 
atic to identify 'the women in procession' as the 
Holy Women at the Tomb, mainly because of the 
number of women represented — ten instead of 
either two or three — and the fact that they are 
depicted holding torches. In fact, these two icono- 
graphical features make an identification as the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins far more likely. But what 


about the architectural structure depicted on the 
northern wall? 


THE BRIDAL CHAMBER AS A TENT? 


The yellowish-white structure represented on the 
northern wall has a prominent position. This icon- 
ographical feature needs sufficient explanation in 
order to make the identification of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins irrefutable. If our interpretation of 
the scene is correct, the building in question must 
have been meant to represent the bridal chamber, 
which in the written sources was described either as 
a tent or a room. Would the Christians of Dura- 
Europos have interpreted the structure as a tent or 
a room, and thus as the bridal chamber? 

For visual reference material we have to turn to 
the synagogue of Dura-Europos, which was located 
on the other side of the main gate, alongside the 
city wall. The walls of the synagogue were covered 
with paintings from top to bottom, dating from the 
same period as the Christian paintings. On the 
back wall, with in the centre the Torah shrine, the 
paintings depict several scenes from the Old Testa- 
mentë’. Also several kinds of architectural struc- 
tures are depicted, including tents. The identifica- 
tion of the white structure as an actual building or 
a tent, and in extension as the bridal chamber, 
gains more probability if we could compare the 
image with the representation of the tents painted 
in the synagogue”. 

On the western wall we see the tabernacle, the 
tent where the Jews came together?'. The taber- 
nacle is represented as a Roman temple: its naos 
is flanked by columns with Corinthian capitals. 
Particularly interesting in the present context are 
the acroteria depicted on the cornice, because they 
are also found on the white structure in the baptis- 
tery. In the synagogue we also find representations 
of tents in the scene of the so-called Well in the 
Wilderness (PI. 5). 

The shape of the structures in the synagogue 
and the baptistery is similar, namely a rectangular 
bottom with a pitched roof. The tents in the syna- 
gogue are depicted on the short side, however. 
Based upon the gabled roof it is possible that the 
structure on the northern wall is also seen from its 
narrow side, but then the opening is absent”. If the 
structure on the northern wall of the baptistery 
indeed represents a tent, then it is perhaps shown 
on the long side, with the entrance facing the 
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women and thus hidden from our view. The tents 
in the synagogue do not only differ from our struc- 
ture on this point, but also in the execution of the 
details. They clearly show the different layers of 
canvas, a detail which is absent in the picture in the 
baptistery. 

All in all, it remains problematic to interpret the 
white structure in the baptistery as a tent or room. 
But if we still want to identify it as an architectural 
space, we must accept the idea that there are differ- 
ences between this one and those painted in the 
synagogue. Be that as it may, the general appear- 
ance of our white structure and its lack of details 


do not reject the identification of the building as 
the bridal chamber. 


CONCLUSION 


In tracing the symbolic meaning of baptism in the 
Eastern liturgical tradition it turned out that the 
metaphor of a marriage between Christ and his 
bride — the baptismal candidate — was a central 
theme. The Acts of Judas Thomas, for example, 
states that Christ is the true Bridegroom. In the 
bridal chamber, the marriage between Christ and 
his bride took place and here Christ would reveal 
himself. Also the Odes of Solomon, the Gospel of 
Philip, and several hymns of Ephraem state that the 
candidate marries Christ in the water of the font. 

The iconography of the wall painting also con- 
nects with the symbolic meaning of baptism as a 
marriage and the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins in Matthew. On the night before the wed- 
ding the bride was accompanied by bridesmaids to 
the house of her groom. The bridesmaids would 
carry torches. The torches on the northern wall 
could have had a double reference: to the torches 
of the wise virgins and to the bridal torches. Brides 
in ancient times wore white dresses with veils. The 
white dresses of ‘the women in procession’ are thus 
a fitting reference to both wedding dresses and the 
'garment of glory which was described in texts as 
white. The torches and vessels were also mentioned 
in the texts; they were the attributes of brides (or 
bridesmaids) and reflected the preparation upon 
the arrival of the Bridegroom. This is also demon- 
strated in the parable of Matthew. 

In short, the most plausible identification of the 
image of ‘the women in procession’ is that of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. The candidates in Dura- 
Europos were the brides of Christ on their way to 
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meet the Bridegroom. They have entered the house 
of the groom (suggested by the door) and stand 
before the bridal chamber (the white structure). 
Within the written tradition there is enough room 
for this interpretation, because the bridal chamber 
was seen as the Holy of Holies. The scene on the 
northern wall calls out to the baptismal candidates 
to join the wise virgins and go forth to meet the 
Bridegroom in the bridal chamber. 
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NOTES 


' The baptistery was in use during the reign of the Romans, 


when Dura-Europos was a military fort on the eastern bor- 
der of their Empire. Founded around 300 B.C.E. by the 
Seleucids, the ancient city was located in present-day Syria, 
on the river bank of the Euphrates. The Parthians, from 
present-day Iran, ruled the city from 113 B.C.E. until 165 
C.E., when the Romans took over control. In 256 C.E. 
Dura-Europos was attacked and conquered by the Sassan- 
ians from Persia. Shortly after the Sassanians took control 


over the city, Dura-Europos was abandoned. On Parthian 
Dura-Europos, see Dirven 1999, 4-11. On Roman Dura- 
Europos, see Millar 1993, 445-545, 467-472. On the fall 
of Dura-Europos, see James 1985, 111-123; idem 2004, 
30-39. 

In an attempt to defend the city against the Sassanians, the 
Romans tried to reinforce the western city wall by filling 
the street and houses directly behind the wall with rubble. 
As a defence mechanism it was unsuccessful. This part of 
the city was, however, preserved quite successful by the 
rubble for nearly 1700 years (Dirven 2004, 1; James 2004, 
30-39). On the history of the excavations, see Hopkins 
1979. In the 1920s and 1930s the city was partly excavated 
by the French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
and Yale University. Vulnerable material such as mural 
paintings, sculptures, textile, and papyri were found in and 
alongside wall street. At least fifteen temples and cult build- 
ings were unearthed, most famous among (art) historians 
are the synagogue, the church, the Mithraeum, and the 
temple of the Palmyrene gods. In all of these cult buildings 
mural paintings were found. The relatively good state of 
the surviving material gave researchers a rare opportunity 
to reconstruct the religious, economic, and social life of the 
inhabitants of the ancient city. 

Baur 1934, 271; Rostovtzeff 1938, 132; Lassus 1944, 
13-14; Grabar 1956, 9-26; Morey 1953, 66 n. 85; Kraeling 
1967, 80-88; Hopkins 1979, 106-117; Perkins 1973, 53; 
Matheson 1982, 30; Mell 2010, 176-187, 253-264. 
Pijoan 1937, 592-595; Millet 1956, 1-8; Mathews 2003, 
152-153; Serra 2006, 75; Dinkler 1938, 12 states that the 
women are the wise virgins depicted twice. 

Dura-Europos was a small town and the religious build- 
ings were located in relative closeness. Some authors see 
the temples and religious paintings as proof of a religious 
competition in the city: Kraeling 1967, 158; Grabar 1969, 
20-29; Krautheimer 1986, 28; Elsner 1998, 212-218; 
idem 2001, 269-304; Rajak 2011, 141-154. This is ques- 
tionable, given that there are no clear signs that point 
towards this assumption. The paintings in the cult build- 
ings are found in a secluded area, not directly accessible 
from the streets. It seems highly unlikely that followers of 
other religions would have had access to the sanctuaries of 
the Christians, Jews or pagans. Religion in Dura-Europos 
was mainly practiced in the privacy of one's family or 
religious group. This means that the decorations in the 
temples only had meaning for its direct viewers, in our 
case the Christians (Wharton 1995, 27-29; Dirven 2004, 
4-5, 9-12). 

For more details about the house church, see Kraeling 
1967, 127-155; Mell 2010, 33-57, 79-91. The large room 
on the left, which is called the assembly hall, is believed to 
be the room where the Christians came together for pray- 
ing and reciting holy texts such as the Gospels. The func- 
tion of room five is subject of discussion. Some scholars 
argue that this room was used as a school for the new 
Christians, teaching them the word of Christ. Carl Kraeling 
(1967, 151-154) supposes that this room was used for 
exorcism, which could have been part of the baptismal 
ritual. 

Rostovtzeff 1938, 101; Kraeling 1967, 4, 20-28, 145-150; 
Hopkins 1979, 89-117. Some scholars attributed another 
function to the room: Pijoan (1937, 592-595), for exam- 
ple, viewed it as the place where the women would make 
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bread for the Eucharist. Others thought the room func- 
tioned as a martyrium or chapel (e.g., Hopkins 1934, 240). 
On the paintings in the baptistery, see Baur 1934, 256- 
283; Seston 1937, 168-171; Pijoan 1937, 592-595; 
Rostovtzeff 1938, 100-104, 130-134; Lassus 1944, 12-14; 
Morey 1953, 65-66; Villette 1953, 398-413; Louis 1955, 
109-122; Millet 1956, 1-8; Grabar 1956, 9-26; idem 
1969, 20; Kraeling 1967, 40-80, 177-215; Perkins 1973, 
52-55; Hopkins 1979, 90-98, 106-117; Matheson 1982, 
27-30; Weitzmann/Kessler 1990, 84-87; Wharton 1995, 
51-63; Mathews 2003, 151-152; Serra 2006, 67-78; 
Dirven 2008, 43-57; Pagoulatos 2008, 36-40, 44-50, 
52-57; Korol 2009, 131-153; Mell 2010, 113-155, 163- 
187 and 253-293; Peppard 2011, 169-187. 

See note 2. 

On the Good Shepherd, see Baur 1934, 259-262; Ros- 
tovtzeff 1938, 131; Lassus 1944, 12-14; Morey 1953, 66; 
Kraeling 1967, 50-55; Grabar 1969, 20; Perkins 1973, 
52-55; Hopkins 1979, 110; Matheson 1982, 27-30; 
Dirven 2008, 47. On Adam and Eve, see Baur 1934, 256- 
259; Rostovtzeff 1938, 131; Lassus 1944, 13; Morey 1953, 
65-66; Kraeling 1967, 55-57; Perkins 1973, 52-55; 
Hopkins 1979, 110-112; Matheson 1982, 27-30; Dirven 
2008, 43-57; Mell 2010, 150-151, 266-281. 

On Christ Walking on Water, see Baur 1934, 266-270; 
Dinkler 1938, 11-14; Lassus 1944, 14; Morey 1953, 66; 
Kraeling 1967, 61-65; Perkins 1973, 52-55; Hopkins 
1979, 112-114; Matheson 1982, 27-30; Mell 2010, 135- 
14, 176-179. On the Healing of the Paralytic, see Baur 
1934, 262-266; Seston 1937, 171; Rostovtzeff 1938, 131- 
132; Lassus 1944, 13; Morey 1953, 66; Kraeling 1967, 
57-61; Grabar 1969, 20; Perkins 1973, 52-55; Hopkins 
1979, 112; Matheson 1982, 27-30; Mell 2010, 135-141, 
176-179; Peppard 2011, 171. 

Baur 1934, 256; Kraeling 1967, 65-67, 230; Perkins 1973, 
52-55; Hopkins 1979, 116; Mell 2010, 167-169. 

Baur 1934, 277-281; Lassus 1944, 13; Morey 1953, 66; 
Kraeling 1967, 68-69; Grabar 1969, 20; Perkins 1973, 
52-55; Hopkins 1979, 112; Matheson 1982, 27-30; Serra 
2006, 67-78; Mell 2010, 134-135, 173-176. 

Baur 1934, 275-277; Rostovtzeff 1938, 132; Morey 1953, 
65; Kraeling 1967, 69-71; Grabar 1969, 20; Perkins 1973, 
52-55; Hopkins 1979, 115; Matheson 1982, 27-30; 
Weitzmann/Kessler 1990, 84-87; Korol 2009, 131-153; 
Mell 2010, 132-133, 169-173. 

Pagoulatos 2008, 37. 

The acroteria are hardly visible, but are mentioned by Baur 
(1934, 270). Kraeling (1967, 77), on the other hand, states 
that the execution of the tracings at the two corners differs, 
and therefore cannot be convincingly identified as acroteria. 
Pijoan 1937, 592-595; Millet 1956, 1-8; Kraeling 1967, 
81; Serra 2006, 75; Mell 2010, 30-32, 179-180. 

Baur 1934, 256-283. 

“When the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome, bought spices, that they 
might come and anoint him. Very early on the first day of 
the week, they came to the tomb when the sun had risen" 
(Mark 16:1-2). 

Pijoan 1937, 592-595. 

"The kingdom of heaven is like what happened one night 
when ten girls took their oil lamps and went to a wedding 
to meet the groom. Five of the girls were foolish and five 
were wise. The foolish ones took their lamps, but no extra 
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oil. The ones who were wise took along extra oil for their 
lamps. The groom was late arriving, and the girls became 
drowsy and fell asleep. Then in the middle of the night 
someone shouted, “Here’s the groom! Come to meet 
him!" When the girls got up and started getting their 
lamps ready, the foolish ones said to the others, "Let us 
have some of your oil! Our lamps are going out". The girls 
who were wise answered, "There's not enough oil for all of 
us! Go and buy some for yourselves." While the foolish 
girls were on their way to get some oil, the groom arrived. 
The girls who were ready went into the wedding, and the 
doors were closed. Later the other girls returned and 
shouted, “Sir, sir! Open the door for us!" But the groom 
replied, "I don't even know you!" So, my disciples, always 
be ready! You don't know the day or the time when all this 
will happen" (Matt. 25:1-13). 

Pijoan 1937, 592-595; Millet 1956, 1-8; Serra 2006, 75. 

Pijoan 1937, 592-595; Millet 1956, 1-8. On the Chapel 
of Exodus in El-Bagawat, see Fakhry 1951; Martin 2006, 
233-257. 

Kraeling 1967, 81. 

Lassus 1944, 13-14. André Grabar (1956, 9-26) wrote a 
response to the article of Gabriel Millet (1956), who stated 
that the women are in fact the wise and foolish virgins. 
Like Kraeling, Grabar argues that the white building is a 
sarcophagus. He compares the image with other represen- 
tations of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, and eventually 
concludes that there are too many differences between 
them. Grabar sees the image on the northern wall as the 
interior of the tomb of Christ. As will be shown below, 
however, the scene shows great differences with other 
scenes of the Holy Women at the Tomb. 

Rostovtzeff 1938, 132; Lassus 1944, 13-14; Grabar 1956, 
9-26; Kraeling 1967, 80-88. 

The teaching of Paul regarding baptism had the most influ- 
ence on the Christian communities around the Mediter- 
ranean area. According to Paul, the redemption of men was 
possible because of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
With baptism the candidate and his sins ‘died’ and the 
candidate was reborn from the water, just as Christ was 
born again from the grave. Paul wrote that Christ died to 
end the sin of mankind. Through baptism the Christians 
were buried and resurrected with Christ. The paintings in 
the baptistery, including ‘the women in procession’, repre- 
sented the redemption of mankind through the act of bap- 
tism: "Don't you know that all who share in Christ Jesus 
by being baptized also share in his death? When we were 
baptized, we died and were buried with Christ. We were 
baptized, so that we would live a new life, as Christ was 
raised to life by the glory of God the Father. If we shared 
in Jesus' death by being baptized, we will be raised to life 
with him" (Romans 6:3-6). On the suggestion that the 
paintings resembled the redemption of mankind, see Ses- 
ton 1937, 168-169; Lassus 1944, 12-14; Louis 1955, 109- 
122; Grabar 1969, 20; Hopkins 1979, 90-98, 106-117; 
Matheson 1982, 27-30; Mell 2010, 261-264. 

The publications of the 1970s and 1980s hardly addressed 
the identification of the scene under discussion. They fol- 
lowed the dominant view and identified the image as the 
Holy Women at the Tomb without any additional argu- 
mentation (Perkins 1973, 53-54; Hopkins 1979, 114-115; 
Matheson 1982, 30). In 1993, in his The Clash of Gods, 


Thomas Mathews argued that the image on the northern 
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wall was a combined story: that of the wise virgins standing 
before the tomb of Christ. Although an interesting idea, he 
does not offer any argumentation for his interpretation. 
The same holds true for the 2003 edition of his book 
(Mathews 2003, 152-153). 

Kraeling (1967, 40-89, 156-228) was the first to argue that 
the Christians of Dura-Europos were Eastern. He analysed 
the paintings with Early Christian texts, however not only 
with Early Eastern Christian texts. Kraeling studied the fol- 
lowing writings: Orationes I and II of pseudo-Cyprian, 
Catechesis of Cyrillus of Jerusalem, Catechesis of Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia, Homilies of Narsai, Hymns for the Feast of 
the Epiphanie by Ephraem, the Odes of Solomon, Codex 
Liturgicus Il, Testamentum Domini Nostri and Didascalia. 
On page 179 Kraeling writes which editions he used. 
Although the works cited by Kraeling are of an Eastern 
provenance, most of the texts are of a post-Constantinian 
date, as Wharton (1995, 55) rightly observed. Grabar 
(1969, 20), Lassus (1969, 136), and Hopkins (1979, 111- 
112) expressed their doubts about this ‘Eastern approach’. 
Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre (1999, 197-198) follow 
Hopkins and state that the style of the paintings points 
towards an origin in the Westernized Near East. From the 
1990s most authors viewed the Durene Christians as East- 
ern (Wharton 1995, 51-63; Serra 2006, 67-78; Dirven 
2008, 43-75; Pagoulatos 2008; Peppard 2011, 169-187). 
Annabel Wharton offered a rereading of the baptismal rite 
in Dura-Europos based upon the Didache and the Acts of 
Judas Thomas. Dominic Serra used the Acts Judas Thomas, 
writings by John Chrysostom, the Odes of Solomon, the 
Gospel of Philip, and the Protoevangelium of Jacob. Lucinda 
Dirven based her interpretation of the scene of Adam and 
Eve mainly on texts of Ephraem and the Acts of Judas 
Thomas. Gerasimos Pagoulatos used the Acts of Judas 
Thomas, the Gospel of Philip, and Symposium by Method- 
ius. Michael Peppard, finally, referred to the Protoevange- 
lium of Jacob, the Acts of Judas Thomas, and the Gospel of 
Philip. 

Serra 2006, 67-78; Peppard 2011, 169-187. 

Drijvers 1992, 124-146. 

Drijvers 1984, 1; Mell 2010, 100-105. Most inhabitants 
of the city came from its direct surroundings and not from 
the Western part of Syria. This was also the case during the 
Roman reign (Welles 1951, 264-274; Dirven 1999, 5, 9; 
James 2004, 13). 

Kilpatrick 1964, 220-222; Lassus 1969, 139. 

Drijvers 1984, 2-3; idem 1992, 125; Dirven 2008, 43-57; 
Kaizer 2009, 236-238. In the Dura-Europos church a 
Syriac alphabet and five Greek alphabets were also found, 
indicating that the Durene Christians were most likely 
multilingual (Kaizer 2009, 236-237). 

Kraeling 1935, 3-37; Mell 2010, 189-204; Parker/Taylor/ 
Goodacre 1999, 192-228 conclude that the fragment was 
originally composed in Greek, in the late second century, 
and that the fragment was not part of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
As mentioned above, however, Syria was a multilingual 
area and the Greek language cannot be taken as an indica- 
tor of the particular denomination or origin of the Durene 
Christians. Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre (1999, 192-228) 
rightfully state that the fragment provides information 
about the theological identity of the Durene Christians and 
that apparently in Syria there was a need for a harmonized 
text of the Gospels. 
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Drijvers 1992, 131; Dirven 2008, 52. According to Mar- 
cion, the God of the Old Testament was the creator but an 
evil and jealous God. The God of the New Testament was 
the God of grace and the father of Christ. Marcion not 
only rejected the Old Testament, but also large parts of the 
New Testament. He thought these were counterfeits made 
by the followers of the evil God. He only kept parts from 
Luke and ten letters of Paul. In large parts of Syria Mar- 
cionism was the dominant movement. The Diatessaron of 
Tatian was a response to Marcion and his group. By 
removing the contradictions in the four Gospels, Tatian 
created one sequential story to refute the ideas of Marcion. 
Also see Mell 2010, 215-219 about the motivation of 
Tatian to compose the gospel harmony. 

Dirven 2008, 43-57. 

Welles 1967, 95. The translation of the Greek inscription 
is reproduced from Dirven 2008, 53. 

Kraeling 1967, 114-115; Dirven 2008, 53. 

Dirven based her theory on the Acts of Judas Thomas, and 
several letters of Ephraem. It should be mentioned that 
these authors did in fact use some ideas of Paul and refer 
to his letters. For the use of Paul in the Acts of Judas 
Thomas, see Klijn 2003, 257. But Paul's specific ideas 
about baptism are indeed absent, as pointed out by Dirven 
2008, 43-57. 

Winkler 1978, 40; Brock 2008, 96-97. 

For Early Christian baptism in Western and Eastern Syria, 
see Finn 1992. 

Charlesworth 1973, 17-148. 

Layton 1987, 329-253; Isenberg 1988, 139-160; van Os 
2007, 49-70. The three authors use different numbering of 
the paragraphs. In this article the translations and number- 
ing by Layton are followed, with page references to Isen- 
berg and van Os. 

James 1953, 364-438; Klijn 2003, 17-251. 

Gwynn 1898, 343-412; Valavanolickal 2005a, 21- 225; 
idem 2005b, 1-311. 

Johnston 1898, 263-289. 

Cody 1995, 3-14. 

Musurillo 1958, 38-162. 

The baptismal rite itself can also be reconstructed on the 
basis of the contemporary texts. Before the act of baptism, 
the new Christians were educated (Jungmann 1955, 82-83; 
Fox 1989, 316-317). The Didache and Demonstrations 
mention that the Christians would fast before receiving 
baptism (Didache, 7: Cody 1995, 9. Demonstrations 12:13: 
Valavanolickal 2005b, 31-32). The Acts of Judas Thomas 
and Demonstrations report about an exorcism or a renun- 
ciation of the devil, which was the first part of the ritual 
(Acts of Judas Thomas 5:46: James 1953, 387; Klijn 2003, 
118; Aphrahat, Demonstrations 6:17: Gwynn 1898, 373- 
374; Valavanolickal 20052, 155-158). The candidates were 
then undressed. It is likely that the candidates were naked, 
or that only the private parts of the body were covered. 
Only three texts speak about a ritual of symbolic undress- 
ing of the candidate: the Odes of Solomon, 11 (Charles- 
worth 1973, 51-59); the Acts of Judas Thomas, 10: 121, 10: 
133, 13: 157 (James 1953, 418, 422, 433; Klijn 2003, 
206-207, 215-216, 240-241); and the Gospel of Philip, 86 
(Layton 1987, 347; Isenberg 1988, 154; van Os 2007, 63). 
It is a plausible assumption that the candidates were 
undressed, because of the anointment and the submersions 
in water. In Rome, Hippolytus wrote that the candidate 
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was undressed (Cramer 1993, 9-45, for more details about 
baptism in the texts of Hippolytus). Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 
386) gives an extensive description of baptism: after the 
candidate entered the baptistery he was undressed and 
anointed (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis, 20: Gifford 1894, 
147-148). Also Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (fifth 
century) writes that the candidate was completely naked 
(Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, Hierarchia Ecclesiastica 
2:6-7: Campbell 1981, 25-26). Almost all the texts men- 
tion the act of anointment, which in the Eastern baptismal 
rite took place before the submersions in water. See, for 
example, the Acts of Judas Thomas, 2:27; 10:121; 10:132; 
13:157 (James 1953, 376, 418, 422, 433; Klijn 2003, 
76-84, 206-207, 214-215, 240-241), and the Gospel of 
Philip, 22, 58, 60, 67, 83 (Layton 1987, 333, 341-343, 
346; Isenberg 1988, 144, 150, 151, 153-154; van Os 
2007, 52, 59, 62). Several authors write that baptism took 
place in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. After the three submersions, the candidates received 
their first Eucharist (Didache, 7: Cody 1995, 9). The Acts 
of Judas Thomas and Demonstrations mention the time of 
baptism and state that it took place at night. In the Acts of 
Judas Thomas, 2:26 (James 1953, 375; Klijn 2003, 75-76), 
we can read that torches were lit during the night. The 
stars and the torches depicted in the baptistery might be a 
direct reflection of the actual ritual: "Being therefore 
wholly set upon the apostle, both the king Gundaphorus 
and Gad his brother followed him and departed not from 
him at all, and they also relieved them that had need giving 
unto all and refreshing all. And they besought him that 
they also might henceforth receive the seal of the word, 
saying unto him: Seeing that our souls are at leisure and 
eager toward God, give thou us the seal; for we have heard 
thee say that the God whom thou preachest knoweth his 
own sheep by his seal. And the apostle said unto them: I 
also rejoice and entreat you to receive this seal, and to par- 
take with me in this eucharist and blessing of the Lord, and 
to be made perfect therein. For this is the Lord and God 
of all, even Jesus Christ whom I preach, and he is the father 
of truth, in whom I have taught you to believe. And he 
commanded them to bring oil, that they might receive the 
seal by the oil. They brought the oil therefore, and lighted 
many lamps; for it was night (Syriac text: whom I preach: 
and the king gave orders that the bath should be closed for 
seven days, and that no man should bathe in it: and when 
the seven days were done, on the eighth day they three 
entered into the bath by night that Judas might baptize 
them. And many lamps were lighted in the bath)" (Acts of 
Judas Thomas, 2:26: James 1953, 375). 

Odes of Solomon, 11:10-12 (Charlesworth 1973, 52); the 
Acts of Judas Thomas, 9:108-113 (James 1953, 411-415; 
Klijn 2003, 182-198); the Gospel of Philip, 90 (Layton 
1987, 348; Isenberg 1988, 155; van Os 2007, 64); Aphra- 
hat, Demonstrations, 6:6 (Gwynn 1898, 367-368; Vala- 
vanolickal 2005a, 138-142); Ephraem, Hymns for the Feast 
of the Epiphanie, 13:1-7 (Johnston 1898, 283). 

Drijvers 1984, 172-173; Dirven 2008, 53-54. 

Odes of Solomon, 11:10-12 (Charlesworth 1973, 52): “And 
I rejected the folly cast upon the earth, and stripped it off 
and cast it from me. And the Lord renewed me with His 
garment, and possessed me by His light. And from above 
He gave me immortal rest, and I became like the land that 
blossoms and rejoices in its fruits". 
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See Odes of Solomon, 11:10-12 (Charlesworth 1973, 52), 
and the Gospel of Philip, 86 (Layton 1987, 347; Isenberg 
1988, 154; van Os 2007, 63): “The cup of prayer contains 
wine and water, being established as a representation of the 
blood over which thanksgiving is offered. And it is full of 
the Holy Spirit, and belongs entirely to the perfect human 
being. Whenever we drink it we take unto ourselves the 
perfect human being. The living water is a body. It befits 
us to put on the living human being, accordingly, when 
one is about to descend into the water, one strips naked in 
order to put that one on". 

Aphrahat, Demonstrations, 6:6 (Valavanolickal 2005a, 140- 
142): "You who are chosen, prepare yourselves. Light has 
shone out, resplendent and beautiful, garments not made 
by (human) hands are in readiness, the cry (call) is close at 
hand, the graves are opened (Mt. 25:6; 27:52) the treasure 
stores are being revealed, the dead arise and the living take 
flight to meet the King (1 The. 4: 17). [...]. and all the 
pure virgins who are betrothed to Christ will have their 
lamps shining brightly there as they enter, with the Bride- 
groom, to his bridal chamber (Matthew 25:7-10) [...] The 
wedding feast for Eve's daughters lasts seven days, but in 
the case of these women, their Bridegroom never departs. 
The adornment of Eve's daughters consists of wool which 
wears out and is eaten away, but in the case of these 
women, their garments never wear out [...]”. 

Ephraem, Hymns for the Feast of the Epiphany, 13:1-7 
(Johnston 1898, 283): "Your garments glisten, my breth- 
ren, as snow and fair is your shining in the likeness of 
Angels! In the likeness of Angels, ye have come up, beloved, 
from Jordan's river, in the armour of the Holy Ghost. The 
bridal chamber that fails not, my brethren, ye have 
received: and the glory of Adam's house today ye have put 
on. The judgment that came of the fruit, was Adam's con- 
demnation: but for ye victory, has arisen this day. Your 
vesture is shining, and goodly your crowns: which the 
Firstborn has bound for you, by the priest's hand this day. 
Woe in Paradise, did Adam receive: but you have received, 
glory this day. The armour of victory, ye put on, my 
beloved: in the hour when the priest, invoked the Holy 
Ghost [...]". 

Gospel of Philip, 90 (Layton 1987, 348): "The perfect 
human being not only cannot be restrained, but also can- 
not be seen for if something is seen it will be restrained. In 
other words, no one can obtain this grace without putting 
on the perfect light [and] becoming, as well, perfect light. 
Whoever has [put it] on will go [...]. This is the perfect 
[...] that we be [...] before we have come [...]. Whoever 
receives all things [...] hither, can [...] there, but will [... 
the] midpoint, as being imperfect. Only Jesus is acquainted 
with that person's end". Gospel of Philip, 69 (Layton 1987, 
343): "The forces do not see those who have put on the 
perfect light and cannot seize them. One will put on the 
light in a mystery, through the act of joining" 

See, for example, Odes of Solomon, 38 and 42 (Charles- 
worth 1973, 129-134, 143-148); the Acts of Judas Thomas, 
1:11-14 (James 1953, 369-370; Klijn 2003, 51-58); the 
Gospel of Philip, 58, 107 (Layton 1987, 341, 353; Isenberg 
1988, 150, 160; van Os 2007, 59, 70); Methodius, Sym- 
posium, Logos 6 and Logos 11 (Musurillo 1958, 90-96, 
149-151). 

"The Word sent the Voice to proclaim before His Coming, 
to prepare for Him the way by which He came and to 
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betroth the Bride till He should come that she might be 
ready when He should come and take her from the water" 
(Ephraem, Hymns for the Feast of the Epiphany, 1:7: John- 
ston 1898, 265). John Chrysostom, Catechesis ultima ad 
baptizandos, 1: 1-3 (Harkins 1963, 23-24): "This is a time 
of joy and gladness of the spirit. Behold, the days of our 
longing and love, the days of your spiritual marriage, are 
close at hand. [...] Come, then, let me talk to you as I 
would speak to a bride about to be led into the holy nuptial 
chamber. Let me give you, too, a glimpse of the Bride- 
groom's exceeding wealth and of the ineffable kindness 
which He shows His bride [...]”. 

Pagoulatos 2008, 108. Aphrahat, Demonstrations, 6:1 (Val- 
avanolickal 2005a, 122-123): “The words which I speak 
are appropriate and fitting to be received. For let us be 
aroused from our sleep at this time (Rom. 13:11) and raise 
our hearts along with our hands to heaven towards God. 
Maybe all of a sudden the Lord of the house will come so 
that when he has come, he will find us in a state of wake- 
fulness (Mt. 24:42). Let us keep the appointed meeting 
with the Glorious Bridegroom so that we may enter with 
him to his bridal chamber (Mt. 25:10). Let us have oil 
ready for our lamps so that we may go out to meet him in 
joy (Mt. 25:4). Let us prepare provisions for our abode 
(ready) for the road which is narrow and confined (Mt. 
7:14). Let us take off and cast from us all filthiness so that 
we may put on the wedding garments (Mt. 22:12)”. 
Methodius, Symposium, Logos 6, Agathe 5 (Musurillo 
1958, 95-96): “[...]Go then, virgin band of the new dis- 
pensation, go fill your vessels with justice. For it is time 
now to rise and meet the Bridegroom. Go, and with light 
hearts turn from the charms and spells of this life, which 
confuse and bewitch the soul; for you will receive what was 
promised — I swear it by Him who has shown us the path 
of life. I offer you, Arete, this garland which I have adorned 
and plaited from the meadows of the Prophets”. Method- 
ius, Symposium, Thecla’s hymn, 1 (Musurillo 1958, 151- 
152): “Chastley I live for Thee, And holding my lighted 
lamps, My Spouse, I go forth to meet Thee. From on high, 
there has come, O virgins, the sound of cry that wakes the 
dead, bidding us to go to meet the Bridegroom in the east 
with all speed in white robes and with our lamps. Awake, 
before the King enters within the gates!” Methodius, 
Symposium, Thecla’s hymn, 3 (Musurillo 1958, 152): 
“For Thee, my King, have I refused a mortal marriage and 
a home rich in gold, and I have come to Thee in immacu- 
late robes that I may enter with Thee Thy blessed bridal 
chamber”. 

Odes of Solomon, 42 (Charlesworth 1973, 143-148); The 
Acts of Judas Thomas, 1:11-16, 10:124 (James 1953, 369- 
371; Klijn 2003, 51-61); The Gospel of Philip, 65, 68, 82, 
83, 90 (Layton 1987, 342, 343, 346, 348; Isenberg 1988, 
151, 153, 154, 155; van Os 2007, 59, 60, 62, 64); Metho- 
dius, Symposium, Logos 1 and Logos 5 (Musurillo 1958, 
41-48, 81-90); Aphrahat, Demonstrations, 6:1 (Gwynn 
1898, 362-365; Valavanolickal 2005a, 122-123); Ephraem, 
Hymns for the Feast of the Epiphany, 1, 13, 14 (Johnston 
1898, 265-266, 283, 284-286). 

Gospel of Philip, 68 (Layton 1987, 343): “There were three 
offering places in Jerusalem: one opening to the west and 
called the holy; another open to the south and called the 
holy of the holy; the third open to the east and called the 
holy of holies, into which the high priest alone could enter. 
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The holy building is baptism, the holy of the holy is ran- 
som, the holy of the holies is the bridal chamber. [The] 
bridal chamber is within what is superior to [...] its [...] is 
like [...] those who pray [...] Jerusalem [...] Jerusalem 
[...] Jerusalem, expecting [...] who are called [the holy] of 
[...] above. Thus, its veil was torn from up to bottom, 
because certain people from below had to ascend". For 
baptism in the bridal chamber in the Gospel of Philip, 
see van Os 2007. 

The Acts of Judas Thomas, 1:11-14 (James 1953, 369-370; 
Klijn 2003, 51-58; Pagoulatos 2008, 90-91). 
Valavanolickal 20052, 123 n. 96. 

Reau 1957, 2, 353; Heyne 1922, 13-16; Zimmerman 
2002, 48-70. 

Homer, Jiad, XVIII, 490-495 (Murray 1999, 323). 

In addition to clarifying the meaning of ‘the women in 
procession’, the contemporary texts are also useful in 
explaining the other paintings in the baptistery. For the 
Good Shepherd and images of Christ on the northern wall, 
for example, see Ephraem, Hymns for the Feast of the Epiph- 
any, 13:10 (Johnston 1898, 283): "The day when He 
dawned, the Heavenly King: opens for you His door, and 
bids you enter Eden". For the women at the well, see for 
example Ephraem, Hymns for the Feast of the Epiphany, 
7:21 (Johnston 1898, 276): "He that drinks the water that 
I shall give him verily never again shall he thirst. For this 
holy Baptism, for it be ye thirsty, my beloved never again 
shall ye be athirst so that ye should come to another bap- 
tism". Ephraem, Hymns for the Feast of the Epiphany, 7:20- 
21 (Johnston 1898, 276): “The woman of Samaria said to 
our Lord, “Lo! verily the well is deep." Baptism though it 
be high in its mercy has stooped down with us: for the 
atonement is from above that has come down unto sinners. 
"He that drinks the water that I shall give him verily never 
again shall he thirst." For this holy Baptism, for it be ye 
thirsty, my beloved never again shall ye be athirst so that 
ye should come to another baptism". Also the painting of 
David can be explained in relation to the Eastern baptismal 
rite. The rite was also seen as a victory on demonic powers. 
Christ was an athlete who fought Satan, and Satan was 
beaten by Christ's victory over death. David also battles 
evil: Goliath. David reminds the candidates of the battle 
they are about to encounter with the devil. See Demonstra- 
tions, 6:17 (Gwynn 1898, 373-374; Valavanolickal 2005a, 
155-158); The Acts of Judas Thomas, 4:39 (James 1953, 
383-384; Klijn 2003, 108-109), and n. 39 above. 

Dirven 2008, 43-57. 

Pagoulatos 2008, 83-84. 

Hersch 2010, 71-114. See Reinsberg 2006 for images of 
weddings in Roman times. See Treggiari 1991 for more 
information about Roman marriage. Catullus (61:6-10) 
describes the veil (flammeum), snow white garments and 
yellow boots: “cinge tempora floribus, suaue olentis amarci, 
flammeum cape laetus, huc, huc veni, niveo gerens, luteum 
pede soccum. "About thy temples bind the bloom, Of 
Marjoram flow ret scented sweet; Take flamey veil: glad 
hither come, Come hither borne by snow-hue'd feet Wear- 
ing the saffron'd sock" (Burton 1894, 102, 110). Most 
sources describe brides in the Western part of the Roman 
Empire. Obviously, this does not necessarily mean that 
brides in Syria looked the same. It is worth mentioning, 
however, that the brides wore white and were dressed with 
a veil. Some of the researched texts also mention that the 
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bridal garments were white. Based both upon the Western 
texts and the Eastern baptismal texts it is plausible to iden- 
tify the women on the northern wall as brides. 

Catullus 61:117-121 (Burton 1894, 115); Plinius, Natura- 
lis Historia, 21.46 (König 1985, 47): “Wie ich sehe, stand 
die gelbe Farbe seit ältesten Zeiten in Ansehen, wurde aus- 
schließlich den Frauen für die Brautschleier überlassen 
[...]". There were two types of veils: one which covered 
just the head of the bride, and one that also covered the 
face. In ancient art, we mainly see the first type (Hersch 
2010, 98-106). 

Cairns 2002, 76. 

The Acts of Judas Thomas, 1:11 (James 1953, 369; Klijn 
2003, 51-52): "And the king requested the groomsmen to 
go out of the bridal chamber. And when all the people had 
gone out, and the door of the bridal chamber was closed, 
[...] and he saw our Lord in the likeness of Judas, who was 
standing and talking to the bride. And the bridegroom said 
to him: "Lo, you went out first; how are you still here?" 
Our Lord said to him: “I am not Judas, but I am the 
brother of Judas". And our Lord sat down on the bed, and 
let the young people sit down on the chairs, and began to 
say to them" (Acts of Judas Thomas, 1:11: Klijn 2003, 51). 
Gospel of Philip, 105 (Layton 1987, 352): “[...] Thus the 
bedroom is hidden away: this stands for the holy within 
the holy. [...] Thus perfect things were opened to us, along 
with the hidden aspects of truth. And the holies of holies 
was uncovered. And the bedroom invites us in". 

Four of the texts studied for this research contain a refer- 
ence to the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins from 
Matthew. In the Acts of Judas Thomas it calls for vigilance 
and following the will of Christ. Also in the Symposium the 
parable of the ten virgins is used to keep the Christians on 
the right track. The five who did not have the foresight to 
bring extra oil lost their chance to meet the Bridegroom. 
Aphrahat refers to the wise and foolish virgins a few times. 
According to the author, a bride needs to prepare herself 
to the wedding by preparing oil so that she can enter (the 
bridal chamber) with the wise virgins and is not kept out- 
side the door with the foolish virgins. The Acts of Judas 
Thomas, 12:146 (James 1953, 428-429): “[...] I was bid- 
den to the wedding, and I put on white raiment, that I 
might be worthy of it and not be bound hand and foot and 
cast into the outer darkness. My lamp with its bright light 
expecteth the master coming from the marriage, that it 
may receive him, and I may not (? he may not) see it 
dimmed because the oil is spent. Mine eyes, O Christ, look 
upon thee, and mine heart exulteth with joy because I have 
fulfilled thy will and perfected thy commandments. [...]”. 
Methodius, Symposium, Logos 6: Agathe, 2-5; Methodius, 
Symposium, Logos 6: Agathe, 2 (Musurillo 1958, 92): 
"[...] For the number of the ten virgins stands for the 
number of the souls who believe in Jesus, the number ‘10’ 
symbolizing the only direct road to heaven. Five of them 
were prudent and wise, and five were stupid and foolish: 
they did not have the foresight to fill their vessels with oil, 
thus remaining empty of justice [...]". Methodius, Sympo- 
sium, Logos 6: Agathe, 3 (Musurillo 1958, 92-93): “[...] 
They went forth all equally pledged to the same life, and 
this is why they are said to be ten, for they chose, as I have 
said, the same purpose. But they did not all go forth and 
meet the bridegroom in the same way [...] the first group 
kept their five senses, which are generally called the portals 
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of wisdom [...] the second group, on the contrary, min- 
gling their senses with wickedness, dishonored them with 
innumerable sins. [...] For the oil represents wisdom and 
righteousness: when the soul rains and pours this generally 
upon the body, the inextinguishable light of virtue flares 
up high, making its good works shine before men so as to 
glorify our Father who is in heaven”. It is interesting to 
note that none of the texts mention the holy women at the 
grave of Christ, which makes an interpretation of ‘the 
women in procession’ as the Holy Women at the Tomb 
less likely. It would mean that what is presented in the texts 
about the meaning of baptism does not correlate with the 
painting on the wall. 

To study a Christian visual tradition in the third century 
raises methodological questions. Is the scene from the city 
of Dura-Europos part of a visual tradition, and was there 
even such a thing as a visual tradition in those early centu- 
ries? Notwithstanding these qualifications it turns out that 
a comparison with other representations of the Wise and 
Foolish Virgins and the Holy Women at the Tomb is quite 
useful because a few details are found or omitted in almost 
every investigated image. 

For this article, I have compared our scene with the follow- 
ing images of the Wise and Foolish Virgins: the image of 
the seven virgins in the Chapel of Exodus in El-Bagawat 
(Fakhry 1951, 1; Stern 1960, 93-119; Martin 2006, 233- 
234); and with scenes of the Wise and Foolish Virgins in 
the catacombs in Rome, including the Coemetrium ostri- 
anum on the via Nomentana (Bosio 1651, 461; Aringhi 
1671, 199; Wilpert 1891, 63; idem 1892, 66-72; idem 
1903, 427-428; Lehmann 1916, 10-11; Heyne 1922, 
79-87) and the catacomb of Cyriaka in the agro Verano 
(Garrucci 1873, 2, Pl. 59/2; Wilpert 1892, 72-76; idem 
1903, 428-429; Lehmann 1916, 11; Heyne 1922, 88-97); 
a miniature in the Codex purpureus Rossanensis (Lehmann 
1916, 12); and a wall painting in the Monastery of 
Mar Musa al-Habashi, located to the North East of 
Damascus (Cruikshank-Dodd 2001, 69-70; Immerzeel 
2009, 65, Pl. 33; Snelders/Jeudy 2006, 123-124; Peppard 
2011, 176). For more scenes of the parable of the virgins, 
see Meyer 1967, 235-247. 

Kórkel-Hinkfoth 1994, 107. 

Cruikshank-Dodd 2001, 69-70. 

Peppard 2011, 176. 

Gregory of Nazianze, Sanctum baptisma, or. 40.46 (Pep- 
pard 2011, 178): "The place where you will soon stand, in 
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front of the bema, after your baptism, is a pattern of the 
glory hereafter. The psalmody with which you will be 
received is a prelude to the hymnody hereafter. The torches 
that you kindle are a sacrament of the procession of light 
hereafter, with which our beaming and virginal souls will 
greet the bridegroom-beaming with the torches of Faith, 
neither sleeping due to laziness, lest the anticipated one 
escape our notice when he arrives unexpectedly, nor unn- 
ourished and unoiled and lacking good works, lest we be 
thrown out of the bridal chamber”. 

On the Holy Women at the Tomb, see Baur 1934, 270- 
275; Kirschbaum 1970, II, 54-62; Schiller 1971, 18-24; 
Kartsonis 1986, 19-24; Millet 1961, 517-540; Villette 
1957, 59-87. For this article, the baptistery painting was 
compared with images on a number of sarcophagi (Wilpert 
1929-1936), on ivories (Schiller 1971, 19), on the wooden 
doors of the Santa Sabina in Rome (Berthier 1910, 186- 
188), on the Monza and Bobbio ampullae (Grabar 1958), 
on a mosaic in the San Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna (Jan- 
son 2004, 329; Schiller 1971, 21), in the catacomb in Kar- 
mouz (Reil 1910, 11-12; Cabrol/Leclercq 1924, 1125- 
1138), and in the Rabbula codex (Schiller 1971, 20-21). 
It was only in the later medieval period that the grave of 
Christ would be depicted as a sarcophagus. This is not seen 
in the Early Christian examples (Schiller 1971, 18-24). 
The white structure is almost identical to a representation 
of the grave of Christ from a relief from the Church of 
St Paul in Dax, France, dating from the twelfth century. 
The date and location are, however, so far apart that a 
direct comparison is methodologically incorrect. The 
building on the northern wall does show some resemblance 
with a burial chamber found in tomb 6 of the necropolis 
of Dura-Europos. The chamber was not in use during 
the third century, however, so it is not likely that the 
Christians saw this burial chamber (Toll 1946, 27-28). 
Schiller 1971, 18. 

Baur 1934, 272-273; Wilpert 1929-1936. 

Grabar 1958, 16-30, 32-44, 58. 

Schiller 1971, 20-21. 

Rostovtzeff 1938, 100-129. 

For a detailed description of the tents and tabernacles in 
the synagogue, see Berger 2011, 123-140. 

Exodus 40:1-19. 

Kraeling 1967, 77. 
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From Cyprus to Syria and Back Again: 
Artistic Interaction in the Medieval Levant 


INTRODUCTION 


Compared to other areas in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the number of medieval wall paintings in 
Lebanon and Western Syria is remarkably high!. 
Today, over thirty sites with murals are known in 
Lebanon: in the area between Tripoli and Jbeil, 
and in the Qadisha Valley, which were situated 
within the borders of the Frankish County of Trip- 
oli (1099-1289), and in Beirut, which formed the 
northernmost city of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(1099-1291). In present-day Syria, paintings can 
be found in the Crusader strongholds Crac des 
Chevaliers and Marqab Castle. Seven more deco- 
rated urban and monastic churches are present in 
a territory that was never occupied by the Franks, 
but was part of the Muslim-ruled Emirate of 
Damascus, namely the Qalamun region, north 
of Damascus, and in Homs. Nearly all these sanc- 
tuaries were used by local Christians, in particular 
Melkites and Maronites; only a limited number 
were in the hands of Latin Franks. Although the 
earliest examples date from the eleventh century, 
most of the murals were apparently painted in the 
period between around 1200 and the 1280s, before 
the sweeping Mongol invasions and the subsequent 
establishment of Mamluk power finally brought an 
end to the flourishing of Christian art in the area. 


This research was funded by the Netherlands Organization 
for Scientific Research (NWO), Leiden University, and the 
Laboratoire d'excellence ‘Religions et sociétés dans le 
monde méditerranéen’ (Labex RESMED), Université 
Sorbonne-Panthéon. The authors would like to thank 
Maria Sherwood-Smith for correcting the English in the 
article. 

For the most recent overviews, see Cruikshank Dodd 
2004; Hélou 2007; eadem 2008; Immerzeel 2009; Zibawi 
2009. 

? Weyl Carr 2012, 68-70; Uyar 2011, esp. 521-524, 526- 

527. 
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In outlining the stylistic characteristics of the 
wall paintings, previous scholarship has commonly 
divided those in Lebanon and Syria (henceforth 
Greater Syria or the Syrian mainland) into two 
main groups. On the one hand, there is a group of 
murals that were painted in a Byzantine style, either 
by Byzantine painters or local painters trained in 
the Byzantine artistic tradition. The murals of the 
second group, on the other hand, though also 
influenced by Byzantine art, betray formal charac- 
teristics that have been described as a local ‘Syrian 
style’. Typical features of this particular stylistic 
trend are its restrained palette and the simplified 
use of colours and shadows, together with a com- 
mon preference for strongly marked folds and con- 
tours. In contrast to paintings from the ‘Byzantine 
group’, works executed in the ‘Syrian style’ exhibit 
a comparatively flat, linear style which does not 
aim at portraying the human figure with mass and 
volume. In its general tendency towards the flatten- 
ing and simplification of forms and a heightened 
linearity, the ‘Syrian style’ reflects a broader provin- 
cial painting tradition attested throughout the thir- 
teenth-century Eastern Mediterranean area, from 
Greece to the Levant, including the Aegean islands 
and Cyprus, as well as Cappadocia’. 

This summary categorization, however, does not 
do full justice to the complexity and richness of the 
artistic relationships that contributed to the making 
of these wall paintings. Even a cursory glance at the 
various murals that are stylistically defined as being 
essentially Byzantine, for example, shows that there 
are often marked differences between them, that 
cannot be accounted for merely by different ‘hands’ 
or ‘workshops’. Late Comnenian forms are well 
represented in this group, but rather than a single 
Byzantine style, there were multiple Byzantine styles 
in use in the Greater Syrian region, sometimes even 
simultaneously at one and the same site. Moreover, 
there is a considerable amount of overlap between 
the categories ‘Byzantine’ and ‘Syrian’, which shows 
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that the borders between the different stylistic 
groups were permeable. At the same time, the sim- 
ilarities testify to the fertile contacts between paint- 
ers and ‘workshops’ active in the region. ‘Region’ 
should here be taken to include Cyprus, for the art 
of painting in Lebanon and Syria also testifies to 
the rich artistic interaction between the island and 
the mainland throughout the medieval period?. 

Historically, the political, economic, and cul- 
tural ties between Cyprus and the Syrian mainland 
were close, which is not surprising, since the short 
sailing distance of approximately 150 km made it 
easy to travel between the two. During the period 
under consideration, Cyprus — the proverbial 
‘crossroads of the Mediterranean’ — functioned as a 
main bridge between the East and the West. It con- 
tinued to be one of the most important centres on 
the international trade routes, so it had close links 
with Greater Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, as well as 
the Armenian Kingdom of Cilicia and Italy. These 
economic contacts served as fertile ground for 
cross-cultural exchange across the Mediterranean‘. 
While most of these areas appear to have impacted 
on the artistic development of Cyprus, a topic 
which merits further research, the present article 
provides an overview of the artistic exchange 
between the island and the Syrian mainland. Focus- 
ing our attention on wall and icon painting, and 
taking the historical context into account, we will 
present the evidence more or less chronologically. 
This will allow us to elucidate how developments 
took place over time, as well as to reveal any pos- 
sible distinctions both in the degree of interaction 
and in the precise direction of the flow of tech- 
niques, forms, and novel themes. 


For overviews of the medieval art of Cyprus, see Stylianou/ 

Stylianou 1985; Wharton 1988, 53-89; Weyl Carr 2005; 

eadem 2012; and the various contributions in Catalogue 

Paris 2012. 

On the importance of economics and trade in Mediterra- 

nean cross-cultural exchange and artistic cross-pollination, 

see Georgopoulou 2009. 

> Immerzeel 2009, 64, Pl. 30; idem 2010, 233, Pls 39-40; 
Hélou 2010b, 138. For the Church of St Anthonius near 
Kellia, see Stylianou/Stylianou 1985, 433-437, Fig. 260; 
Hein/Jacovljevié/Kleidt 1996, 133-134, Pl. 137. 

6 Westphalen 2007, 105-107, 111, 114-115. 
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A SHARED COMMON SOURCE 


In discussing the artistic relationship between 
Cyprus and the Syrian mainland, it is important to 
point out, first of all, that stylistic and iconographic 
parallels between the works of art in the two areas 
do not necessarily indicate a direct connection 
between them. Sometimes such commonalities are 
better explained in terms of a shared common 
source. Two eleventh-century wall paintings that 
have survived in the Qalamun in Syria are a good 
example of this. The second layer of murals in the 
monastic church at Syrian Orthodox Deir Mar 
Musa al-Habashi (St Moses the Abyssinian) near 
Nebk serve as our starting point (Fig. 1). The 
murals were executed by a ‘master’ called Hunayn 
(John) in 1095, and their style corresponds more 
or less with the contemporary mainstream in Byz- 
antine art. This is evident, for instance, in the sim- 
ilarities between the facial features of St Simeon in 
the Presentation in the Temple and those of Abra- 
ham in the Sacrifice of Isaac in the Church of St 
Anthonius near Kellia on Cyprus, dated to the elev- 
enth century (Pls 1-2)". In both cases, the emphasis 
lies on a linear rendering of the figures, whose 
round faces show expressiveness in the clear draw- 
ing of the features with darkish brushstrokes. 
Stephan Westphalen considers Deir Mar Musa's 
second layer of paintings to represent an early phase 
of the fully developed 'Syrian style' used some hun- 
dred years later at the same monastery by another 
artist, Sarkis (Sergius) son of the priest Gali Ibn 
Barran (1208/09; Layer 3). He suggests that the 
‘Syrian style’ essentially results from a local Syrian 
adaptation of Byzantine models. Although there 
are currently no contemporary parallels available 
for Hunayn's work in Greater Syria that would 
allow for a proper assessment of the origin and 
development of the 'Syrian style', it is clear that 
there were Byzantine models available in the 
Qalamun at the time. Indications for this are found 
at Melkite Deir Mar Ya‘qub (Monastery of 
St James the Persian) near Qara (Fig. 1), situated a 
mere 15 kilometres to the northwest of Deir Mar 
Musa. The eleventh-century wall paintings (Layer 
1) in the nave of the monastery's lower church were 
most probably executed by artists who originated 
from Byzantium. Iconographically speaking, the 
decoration programme of the nave is unique in the 
Greater Syrian region, as it is the only known cycle 
of paintings of the life of Christ in this area, where 
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Fig. 1. Map of Lebanon and Syria (drawing: Mat Immerzeel) 


churches usually feature at most a few narrative 
representations from the New Testament. In terms 
of style, they are somewhat similar to contemporary 
murals in Cyprus, such as the first layer of paint- 
ings in the Church of St Nikolaos tis Stegis 
(St Nicholas of the Roof) near Kakopetria’. 
Instead of reflecting any direct links with 
Cyprus, however, the Byzantine style and iconog- 
raphy of the paintings at Deir Mar Ya‘qub should 
rather be considered within the context of the re- 
establishment of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 
of Antioch during the Byzantine re-occupation of 
Northern Syria (969-1084). At this time, the Patri- 
archate of Antioch was able to lay claim to Melkite 
institutions in and around Qara, even though they 
were situated beyond the borders of the Empire. 
The vacant bishop's see was re-occupied, and plans 


were set in motion to re-establish the monastery?. 
Especially in light of the fact that the Byzantines 
are known to have adopted a strong policy aimed 
at culturally and religiously realigning the region 
towards the Empire, it seems likely that the general 


7. Schmidt/Westphalen 2005, 93, with further references. 
Besides Deir Mar Ya‘qub (first half 11th c.) and Layer 2 
(1095) at Deir Mar Musa, the only other eleventh-century 
murals known in the area are the first layers of murals at 
Deir Mar Musa (ca. 1060) and the Chapel of Mar Elias 
near Ma‘arrat Saydnaya. In these cases, however, the style 
of the paintings is much cruder, perhaps reflective of a local 
artistic tradition of which no further traces remain (West- 
phalen 2007, 101-108; Immerzeel 2005, 163, 168, 169- 
170; idem 2009, 54, 60-62). 

8 Schmidt/Westphalen 2005, 21-22, 81-95, Pls IIIb, IVa, 
V-VII. 
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Pl. 1. Presentation in the Temple; Deir Mar Musa, Nebk 
(photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 2. Sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham; Church of St Anthonius, 
Kellia (after Stylianou/Stylianou 1985, Fig. 260) 


similarities between the Qara and Cypriot paintings 
are the result of a shared common source: art dis- 
seminated from Constantinople’. 

While the murals at Deir Mar Ya‘qub may be 
connected directly with the Byzantine Empire, oth- 
ers can indeed be explained in terms of the strong 
links — beyond those of an artistic nature — between 
the County of Tripoli and Cyprus. These links 
were especially strong in the wake of the Crusader 
conquest and subsequent Frankish occupation of 
the island in 1191 and 1192, respectively. As will 
be shown, several churches in Lebanon and Syria 
have paintings of the late twelfth-century style 
familiar from Cyprus, suggesting that Byzantine 
elements reached Greater Syria not only directly 
from Constantinople, but also indirectly by way of 
the island. 


THE CYPRIOT ELEMENT IN SYRIAN PAINTING 


An important decorative programme that shows 
close affiliations with Cypriot wall paintings is that 
of the Melkite Church of Mar Fauqa (St Phocas) 
in Amiun (Fig. 1), a prominent trading town to the 
southeast of Tripoli. The first phase of murals in 
this church were painted in the late Comnenian 
style. Taking the ex voto image of St Philip on the 
north wall as an example, we can see that stylisti- 
cally the programme is closely connected with the 
murals executed in the Church of the Panagia tou 
Arakou at Lagoudera from 1192. This can be seen 
very clearly in the emphasis on movement in the 
drapery shaping of the saint's vestments (Pl. 3). To 
the bottom left of the saint stands a small bare- 
headed and beardless supplicant, whom an inscrip- 
tion also calls Philip. Significantly, the precise for- 
mulation of the Greek inscription (HIT ]TY A[OYA] 
OY OO / GHAHIIOY; ‘The servant of God, 
Philip) was introduced in Cyprus in the same 
period'®. Moreover, the figure’s attire parallels the 
Byzantine vestments worn by both Greek and Latin 
donors in later Cypriot paintings, more specifically 
that of the bearded Cypriot John Moutoullas in the 
Church of the Panagia at Moutoullas (1280), and 
a beardless Frank in the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion in Sotira to the south of Famagusta!!. Unfor- 
tunately, the face of the apostle Philip has not sur- 
vived, but those of several figures in the Anastasis 
scene in the conch of the apse are well preserved 
(Pl. 4). Erica Cruikshank Dodd has already pointed 
out the distinct similarities between the faces of 


Pl. 3. St Philip and donor; Church of Mar Fauqa, 
Amiun (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


these figures and those represented in the Encleistra 
of St Neophytos (1183) near Paphos". 

According to David and June Winfield, some of 
the paintings of the cell and bema of the Encleistra 
and the 1192 paintings at Lagoudera were the work 
of the same painters, trained in one ‘workshop’. 


? Alexander Saminsky (2006, 18-19, 23-25, Figs 19-21; 
idem 2007, 195-197, Figs 5-6, 15) also suggests a common 
Constantinopolitan source as the most likely explanation 
for the general stylistic resemblances between a Greek Gos- 
pel lectionary (Mt Athos, Koutloumousiou Monastery, no. 
61) copied in Antioch around 1065-1070 and contempo- 
rary Cypriot wall paintings. 

10 Mouriki 1995, 349; Stylianou/Stylianou 1960; Immerzeel 
2009, 89-92, Pls 52-53; Zibawi 2009, 57-58, Pl. on p. 57. 

!! Moutoullas: Mouriki 1984, 181-182, Fig. 10; Stylianou/ 
Stylianou 1985, 323-325, Fig. 192; Hein/Jakovljevic/ 
Kleidt 1996, 100, Pl. 94. Sotera: Weyl Carr 2007, 90, 
Fig. 4; eadem 2012, 78, CD 4. 

12 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 39-41, 93, 163, Pls I-7, 1.4-1.26; 
Immerzeel 2009, 89; Zibawi 2009, 53-56, Pls on p. 56. 
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Pl. 4. Anastasis, detail: David and Solomon; Church of 
Mar Fauqa, Amiun (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


The same ‘workshop’ was apparently also responsi- 
ble for the execution of the single painting of a 
mounted St George in the Church of the Panagia 
Phorbiotissa at Asinou’’. Inscriptions at the Encleis- 
tra suggest that this ‘workshop’ was supervised by 
the painter Theodore Apseudes, who may originally 
have been trained in Constantinople, although 
both suggestions remain a matter of debate!4. What 
is important here is that the paintings of the first 
layer at Amiun all relate to this particular group of 


5 Winfield/Winfield 2003, 319-320. Cf. Weyl Carr/Mor- 
rocco 1991, 69-70, 101; Catalogue Paris 2012, 131. 

^ Mango/Hawkins 1966, 119-206; Wharton Epstein 1981, 
396; eadem 1983, 71-90; Cormack 1984, 163-165; 
Wharton 1988, 79-90; Catalogue Paris 2012, 120-121, 
131, 276. 

15 Zibawi 2009, 53-56. Cruikshank Dodd (2004, 40-41, 
Pls III, 1.10) has drawn attention to the fact that Eve is 
represented with the face of an old woman, arguing that 
this particular feature was unknown in the Byzantine tradi- 
tion and must therefore be the result of Western influence. 
However, this portrayal of Eve is a common iconographic 
detail in Byzantine art from the late twelfth century 
onwards, as is attested by examples from Kurbinovo (1191) 
and Lagoudera (1192): Nicolaïdès 1996, 90, Pl. 68. 

16 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 93, 94. 

17 Hélou 20102, 299-300; eadem 2010b, 138. 

18 Hélou 2003a, 402-403; eadem 20102, 308; eadem 2010b, 
138-139. 

19 Hélou 2003a, 409-411; eadem 2010a, 308; eadem 2010b, 
138-139; Immerzeel 2009, 110. 

20 Hélou 2003a, 410-411. On Cyprus, the wall paintings in 
the Church of St Michael the Archangel at Kato Lefkara 
and the Panagia Amasgou at Monagri, both dated to 
around 1200, are also assumed to have been executed by 
painters that worked with Theodore Apseudes (Weyl Carr/ 
Morrocco 1991, 70 n. 8; Winfield/Winfield 2003, 320). 
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Cypriot murals, furnishing a dating for the whole 
in the same period or slightly later, in the early 
thirteenth century. In view of the stylistic and epi- 
graphic parallels, taken together with the icono- 
graphic correspondences!’, it seems reasonable to 
ascribe the Amiun frescoes to a Cypriot ‘master’. 
Cruikshank Dodd has even suggested that the 
images of the Anastasis and St Philip at Amiun and 
the 1183 programme at the Encleistra belong to 
one and the same ‘workshop’!®. Nada Hélou, on 
the other hand, has postulated that the Amiun 
paintings are the work of a local Syrian painter, 
arguing that their execution lacks the refinement of 
contemporary Byzantine or Cypriot murals”. 

A closely related Dormition scene is found on 
the north wall of the Maronite Church of Mar Saba 
(St Saba) in Eddé al-Batrun, a village situated some 
eight kilometres to the southeast of the harbour city 
of Batrun (Fig. 1)'8. The church was probably built 
in the second half of the twelfth century, and its 
interior was embellished on several occasions. All 
that survives are badly preserved fragments dis- 
persed over its interior. A restoration campaign in 
2012 by the Association pour la Restauration et 
[Etude des Fresques Médiévales du Liban has revealed 
details that add much to the picture sketched in 
earlier publications. The surviving elements of the 
Dormition, for instance, painted sometime around 
1200 and provided with Syriac inscriptions, clearly 
show that the delicate figures fit neatly into the 
Comnenian stylistic tradition of the late twelfth 
century (Pls 5-6)!°. The refined brushwork of the 
painter can be observed best in the well-preserved 
head of a mourning apostle (PI. 6), whose facial 
features are paralleled in those of the figures seen in 
the Encleistra (1183), and particularly in the faces 
of the apostles in the scene of the Dormition at 
Lagoudera. The striking similarities with these 
Cypriot paintings have led Hélou to ascribe the 
Dormition at the Church of Mar Saba to a local 
painter who was well acquainted with the work of 
his peers in Cyprus. She further hypothesizes that 
he either received his training in the immediate cir- 
cles of the aforementioned painter, Theodore 
Apseudes, or may even have been one of his per- 
sonal apprentices””. 

When it comes to the supposed local origin of 
the painters who executed the programmes 
at Amiun and Eddé al-Batrun, there is, in our 
opinion, nothing specifically Syrian in the formal 
characteristics of their works that could point to a 


m x 2 : 5j gar | Te ei. 
PI 6. Dormition, apostle’s head; PI 7. Scenes from the life of St Marina; 
Church of Mar Saba, Eddé al-Batrun Cave Chapel of Mart Marina, Qalamun 
(photograph: Mat Immerzeel) (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 
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distinctively local Byzantine style. This is not to 
say, however, that they might not have been Syri- 
ans trained on Cyprus. We would suggest that it is 
not so much the precise geographical origin of the 
painters as their personal technical skills and the 
speed at which they worked, in addition to external 
factors such as the economical means of the com- 
missioners, that determined the relative quality of 
the paintings in question. Whether or not the 
painter of the Dormition in the Church of Mar 
Saba actually did work with the Encleistra/Lagoud- 
era ‘workshop’ at some point during his career, as 
was suggested by Hélou, the examples of Amiun 
and Eddé al-Batrun warrant the view that painters 
trained on Cyprus were working in the County of 
Tripoli during the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries?'. Although the key factors in commis- 
sioning these Cypriot artists for the decoration 
work may have been their availability and skill, we 
should not exclude the possibility that the commis- 
sioners of the works played a leading role. Perhaps 
they drew on their existing relational networks and 


?! Stylistically related to the group of Amiun and Cypriot 


paintings, albeit slightly more schematized, is a wall paint- 
ing at Deir Saydet Hammatura near Qusba, just to the east 
of Amiun, which features the Virgin and Child Enthroned 
flanked by a series of female saints (Cruikshank Dodd 
2004, 93, 209, Pls XXI-XXII, 6.5-6.10; Immerzeel 2009, 
94; Zibawi 2009, 62, Pls on p. 63; Hélou 2010a, 300- 
302). 
It has been suggested that it was Bishop Basil Kinnamos of 
Paphos, who, through his links with Constantinople, 
brought in Theodore Apseudes to decorate the Encleistra 
of St Neophytos (Mango/Hawkins 1966, 205-206). 
On the other hand, it has been argued that there is no clear 
evidence that Apseudes, or any other artist working on 
Cyprus, actually came from Constantinople (Cormack 
1984, 163-165). 
On the various Eastern Christian communities on Cyprus, 
see Galatariotou 1991, 60-67; Grivaud 2000; Schabel 
2005, 160-170. 
On the role of dress and appearance as identity markers in 
donor portraits in the Frankish states, see Immerzeel 2009, 
161-169. 
25 Kühnel 1988, 126-127; Immerzeel 2009, 104, 65-70, 75, 
79, 107-108, 162-163. 
?6 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 292-296, Pls LXIII-LXV, 16.1- 
14; Immerzeel 2009, 82-86, Fig. 10, Pl. 49. 
One can observe that when the cave chapel was repainted 
several saints and scenes of the first layer remained fully 
visible, including their Greek inscriptions. Latin inscrip- 
tions were added to these Greek ones during the refurbish- 
ment, resulting in a programme with bilingual Greek/Latin 
inscriptions. This reflects the religious convergence that 
took place at the site. 
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possible links with the island??. This turns our 
attention from the makers to the patrons. 

The sources on the Syrian Melkites and their 
relationship with Cyprus are scarce, but it is clear 
that they formed a sizeable community on the 
island, at least by the early thirteenth century”. 
Undoubtedly the Melkites, who were a significant 
factor in the rural and urban economy of Cyprus, 
maintained close contacts with their fellow believ- 
ers on the Syrian mainland. While we cannot 
entirely discount the possibility that the donor 
Philip in the Church of Mar Fauga (Pl. 3) was a 
Melkite authority whose name has not come down 
to us through the written sources, his beardless 
appearance suggests that he was most probably a 
member of the Frankish elite, who invested part of 
his fortune in the decoration‘. Throughout the 
Frankish states, it was common practice for Latins 
to partake in the use, renovation, and refurbishment 
of existing churches and chapels of various denomi- 
nations. Frankish input into the decoration of sanc- 
tuaries seems usually to have been limited to the 
inclusion of votive images?, but sometimes the 
Franks may even be assumed to have been involved 
in the financing, commissioning, and organizing of 
entire programmes. Especially in the case of small 
parish churches with a relatively limited amount of 
decoration, the communication between the local 
Christian commissioners and their Latin sponsors in 
the planning of the new work must have been close. 

A telling instance of Frankish involvement is 
found in a cave near the village of Qalamun, just 
to the south of Tripoli, which is said to be the 
birthplace of St Marina the Monk (Fig. 1). There, 
an earlier programme was partly painted over with 
scenes from this saint’s life. Not only is the little 
that remains of the faces of the figures and archi- 
tectural elements of the earlier paintings enough for 
us to recognize late Comnenian stylistic elements; 
these details also allow us to suggest that the vita 
scenes were the work of the same painter who exe- 
cuted the Dormition in Eddé al-Batrun (Pl. 7)?6. 
The cave chapel was situated close to the main road 
from Tripoli to the South, just a few kilometres 
from the Cistercian Abbey of Belmont (Balamand), 
which explains why all scenes were provided with 
Latin inscriptions". The important observation to 
be made here is that an apparently itinerant Cyp- 
riot artist took assignments from any paying client, 
notwithstanding his denominational background. 
In line with this conclusion, the choice of painters 


should not necessarily be taken to have been the 
sole responsibility of the local Church authorities; 
obtaining artists’ services may equally have been the 
work of Frankish donors, who could draw on their 
international network. To return to the case of the 
Church of Mar Fauqa, we can posit that the donor 
Philip may well have had a say in its embellish- 
ment. At any rate, the image of St Philip must have 
been included because he was the patron saint of 
the benefactor. At the same time, this raises the 
question of the identity of this person. 

Under Frankish rule, Amiun (Fig. 1) was situ- 
ated within the domain of the lords of Besmedin, 
present-day Besmezzin, to the north of the city. 
The genealogical tree of this family, a branch of the 
Genuese Embriaco lords of Jbeil??, does not include 
a Philip. In view of the suggested dating of the 
paintings, however, a likely candidate for our donor 
would be Philip of Ibelin (ca. 1180-1227/1228), 
the youngest son of Balian of Ibelin and the 
Byzantine princess Maria Comnena (ca. 1154- 
1208/1217). This Philip and his elder brother 
John, the ‘Old Lord of Beirut’, were the forefathers 
of all the members of the Ibelin family, who main- 
tained a dominant position within the Cypriot 
nobility for much of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries ?. The family already had close links with 
the island before the Frankish takeover, as Maria 
Comnena was the daughter of John Comnenos (d. 
1176), duke of Cyprus. Philip of Ibelin himself was 
the half-uncle of the queen of Cyprus, Alice of 
Champagne, and the first cousin of King Hugh I's 
late mother. In 1218, Queen Alice appointed him 
as her deputy to govern the Kingdom of Cyprus, a 
position he maintained until his death. During his 
tenure, Philip is known to have played an impor- 
tant role in the defence of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in the face of Latin pressure, which prob- 
ably has something to do with him being of half- 
Greek descent??. It is said that he never forgot his 
Greek roots, which would also go some way into 
explaining our first impression that the donor 
Philip was a Frank dressed according to Byzantine 
fashion?!. 

Philip's brother John (ca. 1179-1236) was one 
of the most influential noblemen of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem and Cyprus. Already at a young age 
John was appointed constable of Jerusalem; he was 
the lord of Beirut between 1205 and 1236, and 
after Philip's death he succeeded his brother as the 
regent for the young King Henry I of Cyprus. In 


Beirut John erected the Ibelin palace, which is 
known to have been sumptuously decorated with 
fresco paintings on the ceilings, mosaics on the 
floor, and a marble fountain in the courtyard. 
These were all described in detail by the German 
ambassador Wilbrand of Oldenburg, who visited 
the brand new building in 1212. In his appreciative 
description, Oldenburg added that "In all this work 
the Syrians, the Saracens, and the Greeks vied with 
each other for distinction”. Although the precise 
origin and background of this mixed company of 
craftsmen remains unspecified, Oldenburg was 
probably referring to local Christians, Muslims, 
and Greek-speaking artisans from abroad. One 
wonders whether the latter may not actually have 
been Cypriot painters, which — in view of the back- 
ground of the Ibelin brothers and their close family 
and political connections with the island — seems 
very plausible. Could they or one of their colleagues 
also have been contracted to decorate the Church 
of Mar Fauqa in Amiun or other churches in the 
County of Tripoli? This is an appealing suggestion, 
but the precise circumstances surrounding the com- 
missioning of the painter responsible for the ex voto 
scene in Amiun will probably always remain elu- 
sive. In this respect, it should be emphasized that 
while Philip of Ibelin is a perfect candidate, the 
name Philip was not uncommon among the nobles 
of the Frankish states, precluding a conclusive iden- 
tification of the donor. 

There is some evidence to suggest that painters 
from Cyprus were active not only in the mountains 
near Tripoli, but even as far afield as the neigh- 
bouring Emirate of Damascus, more specifically at 


28 Rey 1895. 
On the prominent role of the Ibelin family on Cyprus, see 
Rudt de Collenberg 1977-1979; Edbury 2005, 87-92. The 
genealogical study of Wipertus-Hugo Rudt de Collenberg 
shows that, throughout the thirteenth century, the alliance 
between the Ibelin and Embriaco families was strengthened 
by a series of marriages, in addition to the one between 
Marie and Philip. 
3% Rudt de Collenberg 1977-1979, 203; Runciman 2002, 
179-180. 
"Phillipe comme régent de Chypre n'oubliera pas qu'il est 
à moitié grec et le cháteau de Beyrouth est fameux pour ses 
fresques et mosaiques byzantines" (Rudt de Collenberg 
1977-1979, 125-126; Cruikshank Dodd 1997-1998, 229). 
The castle mentioned here is most probably the Ibelin pal- 
ace referred to in the text. 
93 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 16; Jacoby 2004, 108; Folda 
2005, 136-137. 
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the Melkite Cave Chapel of Mar Elias (the Prophet 
Elijah) near Ma'arrat Saydnaya, by the renowned 
Monastery of Our Lady of Saydnaya (see below; 
Fig. 1). The second phase of murals in this sanctu- 
ary are also painted in the late Comnenian style 
familiar from Cyprus. Distinctive elements of this 
style come to the fore especially in the colourful 
rendering of the figures with delicate shadows and 
highlights, as can be seen in the depiction of the 
Virgin and Child Enthroned (Pl. 8)#. The fron- 
tally depicted face of the Virgin is oval in shape and 
characterized by a long, straight nose and modest 
red lips, while its contours and features are deli- 
cately rendered in red and green. All these aspects 
can also be discerned in the St Neophytos and 
Lagoudera paintings. 

Moreover, the painter not only worked in the 
late Comnenian style of Cyprus, but simultane- 
ously also introduced the novel theme of the con- 
celebrating prelates carrying scrolls and converging 
on the centre of the apse (Fig. 2, nos 1-4). Devel- 
oped in Byzantine apse decoration in the second 
half of the twelfth century, perhaps as a result of 
theological discussions around 1156/57 about the 
nature of Christ, this iconographic subject became 
increasingly important in Cypriot apse decoration 
from about 1170. One of the earliest examples is 
the representation in the Church of the Apostles at 
Perachorio (1166-1180)?4. As in the case of the 
Amiun paintings, this combination of stylistic and 
iconographic parallels constitutes strong evidence 
in favour of a Cypriot origin of the painter? In all 
likelihood, the Melkites of the mainland adopted 
the scene of the concelebrating prelates already at a 
very early stage as a suitable theme to express their 
religious and cultural affiliation with their Byzan- 


55 Immerzeel 2005, 176-179. 

34 Stylianou/Stylianou 1985, 175, Fig. 98; Nicolaïdès 1996, 
6, 134, Figs 11-12; Gerstel 1999, esp. 21-22, 44-47; Sink- 
evié 2000, 35-39; Immerzeel 2005, 173-174. 

35 Immerzeel 2005, 176-181; idem 2009, 54. 

36 Peers 2009, Pls 2-4; Snelders 2010, 426-427. In the Mid- 
dle East, the same procession theme is also encountered in 
three thirteenth-century apse paintings in Cappadocia 
(Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 252-253, 315-317, 341, Pls 141, 173- 
174; Uyar 2011, 246-251, Pls 7c, 22a-b), as well as in two 
series of icons that were intended for one of the chapels of 
St Catherine's Monastery at Mt Sinai (Parpulov 2010, cat. 
nos XIII.53.1-53.8; 347, Fig. 107, cat. nos XIII.54.1- 
54.2). 

Y Weyl Carr 2012, 75. 
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Pl. 8. Virgin and Child; Chapel of Mar Elias, Matarrat 
Saydnaya (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


tine sister church. The prelates were also repre- 
sented in a Melkite church in Ascalon, which was 
renovated at some point during the Frankish occu- 
pation of the town between 1153 and 118776. In 
this case, too, the artist worked in a Byzantine style, 
but the poor state of conservation makes it impos- 
sible to positively conclude a Cypriot origin. 

It is scarcely surprising that gifted painters from 
Cyprus were active beyond the bounds of the island 
in around 1200. As Annemarie Weyl Carr has 
pointed out, the seizure of the island, first by Isaac 
Comnenos in 1184 and then by Crusaders in 1191, 
"seems to have been devastating for the Cypriot 
nobility, and painters accustomed to their patronage 
were surely driven to seek other sources of work". 
The Cypriot painter of the Chapel of Mar Elias 
probably worked there sometime during the late 
twelfth or the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The frequent visits, from the final quarter of the 
twelfth century onwards, of Latin pilgrims to the 


f North wall 


South wall 


niche 


Fig. 2. Concelebrating prelates; Chapel of Mar Elias, 
Ma'arrat Saydnaya (drawing: Mat Immerzeel) 


nearby Melkite Monastery of Our Lady at Sayd- 
naya, a site of religious convergence where Chris- 
tians and Muslims flocked together to venerate a 
famous icon of the Virgin, testify to the easy access 
to, and open-minded attitude in, the Qalamun 
under Ayyubid rule??. Additionally, a truce signed 
between the Franks and the Ayyubids in 1204 
brought some stability to the region. This relatively 
peaceful period, which lasted until the Mongol 
invasion of Western Syria in 1260, not only facili- 
tated the crossing of the borders between the 
County of Tripoli and the Emirate of Damascus, 
but also the arrival of Byzantine painters who opted 
for a new future in the Frankish states of the Levant 
after the fall of Constantinople in the same year. 
One such itinerant Byzantine ‘master may have 
worked at the Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus 
near the Greek Orthodox Monastery of Our Lady 
near Kaftun (Deir Saydet Kaftun), situated to the 
south of Tripoli (Fig. 1). This is also the site where 
the work known as the icon of Kaftun is preserved. 
And the art of Kaftun turns out to be highly rele- 
vant to the discussion of the artistic connections 
between the Syrian mainland and Cyprus. 


THE ART OF KAFTUN 


The wall paintings in the Church of Sts Sergius and 
Bachus in Kaftun seem to have been executed by 
two artists working side by side to produce a single 
programme, probably in the second or third quar- 
ter of the thirteenth century. The first painter, who 
is thought to have been Byzantine, decorated the 
upper elevations of the nave, including a depiction 
of the Communion of the Apostles (Pl. 9). The 
painting is essentially late Comnenian in style. Its 


PL. 9. Communion of the Apostles; Church of Sts Sergius 
and Bacchus, Kafiun (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


classicizing tendencies — which emerge especially in 
the voluminous rendering of the figures with grace- 
ful drapery, heavily shadowed faces, and intense 
highlighting — directly mirror stylistic trends found 
in mainstream Byzantine art in the second quarter 
of the thirteenth century. Pointing out parallels 
with Serbian frescoes at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion at the monastery at Mileševa (ca. 1228) and 
the Church of St Nicholas (1240) at the monastery 
of Studenica, Hélou suggests that this painter orig- 
inated in one of the main Byzantine artistic centres, 
perhaps Constantinople or Thessaloniki", 

The second painter, on the other hand, is 
thought to originate from the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. His work — which includes the Deisis Vision 
in the apse (Pl. 10), the Annunciation on the tri- 
umphal arch, and a series of monastic and military 
saints on the piers (Pl. 11) — can be directly con- 
nected with other surviving works in the County of 
Tripoli. Their ‘hands’ are also recognized in the 
murals in the Church of Saydet Kharayeb (Our 
Lady of the Ruins) near Kfar Helda, situated a 
mere eight kilometres to the east of Kaftun*®. 
Among the scenes that have been uncovered are a 
Deisis Vision, which seems to be a fairly exact, and 
even better preserved, duplicate of the equivalent 
scene in Kaftun*!. Can this scene be attributed to 


38 Immerzeel 2007a; idem 2009, 42, 43-46. 

3 Hélou 2009, 19-20; eadem 2010a, 304. 

^ Nordiguian 2003-2004; Immerzeel 2009, 99, 135, 
Pls 62-63; Hélou 2010, 306-307, Pl. 21. 

^! Krzysztof Chmielewski in Waliszewsky eż al. 2013, 311- 
313, Figs 25-26. 
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PI 10. Deisis-Vision; Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus, Kafiun (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


PI 12. Detail of the Nativity; Church of Saydet 
Kharayed, Kfar Helda (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


PL. 11. St Bacchus; Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus, 
Kafiun (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 
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the second painter, a partly preserved Nativity dis- 
plays evident stylistic analogies with the work of the 
first artist (Pl. 12). This team may also have painted 
a second programme of decoration in the Church 
of Mar Saba in Eddé al-Batrun, (see below), and, 
further afield, perhaps also at the Maronite Deir 
Saydet-Qannubin (Monastery of Our Lady of Qan- 
nubin) in the Qadisha Valley. In addition to 
decorating churches for patrons of various denom- 
inations, the second 'master' was also involved in 
the production of the large double-sided proces- 
sional icon preserved at Melkite Deir Saydet Kaf- 
tun. The icon shows the Virgin Hodegetria on the 
front, framed with pastiglia ornaments (raised gesso 
pattern borders), and the Baptism of Christ — with 
Greek, Syriac, and Arabic inscriptions — on the 
back (Pls 13-14). 

Like his Byzantine collaborator, this second 
painter also applied greenish shadowing and a sys- 
tem of delicate highlighting, but his approach is 
much more graphic in its design and schematic in 
its execution. The puppet-like faces of the protago- 
nists of the Annunciation, Christ, and the warrior 
saints in the Kaftun murals and the angels on both 
sides of the icon, for example, are all typified by 
rounded chins, and almond-shaped eyes ending in 
prolonged lines towards the temple, under heavy 
eyebrows. The slightly flattened pupils seem to 
hover in the white of the eyes. From a comparative 
perspective, this master's painterly approach is 
much more closely affiliated with the regional 'Syr- 
ian style’, but at the same time it is greatly reminis- 
cent of Cypriot painting. 

Detailed research on the wall paintings in the 
Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus has confirmed 
our earlier impressions of shared craftsmanship for 
the icon of Kaftun and a few pieces preserved in the 
Monastery of St Catherine at Mount Sinai. The 
most famous specimen of this series is another large 
double-sided icon, with the Virgin Hodegetria on 
the obverse and the mounted Sts Sergius and Bac- 
chus on the reverse (Pl. 15)^4. While previous stud- 
ies have labelled this piece as an outstanding exam- 
ple of ‘Crusader art’ made by artists from Italy‘, 
the striking similarities with Kaftun's second series 
of wall paintings virtually prove that it was painted 
by the second ‘master’. This probably also holds 
true for a large icon depicting the Virgin Blacherni- 
tissa ^6. Taken together, the evidence shows that the 
art of Kaftun was executed by a group of interact- 
ing artists, perhaps united within a *workshop' of 


some kind, who also decorated other churches of 
various denominations in the vicinity". Undoubt- 
edly, there are even more icons in the collection of 
the Monastery of St Catherine that can be linked 
up with this particular group or with the County 
of Tripoli, more generally speaking. In his prelimi- 
nary research on the thirteenth-century mural and 
icon paintings at Sinai, Georgi Parpulov has associ- 
ated no fewer than 36 icons with this workshop", 
but we will have to leave a critical assessment of his 
attributions to a future publication. 

Recently, Rebecca Corrie has put forward the 
argument that, rather than being the work of Cru- 
sader painters, this group of closely-related icons 
may have been made for Melkite use in Lebanon 
and Syria. She suggests that they are representative 
of a category of icons that were made around the 
middle of the thirteenth century and were subse- 
quently moved to Sinai, either as gifts or for safe 
keeping. In discussing the origin of the Kaftun 
icon, in particular, Corrie highlights the close par- 
allels with a number of icons on Cyprus, and argues 
that the rendering of the Kaftun Virgin and Child 
is so similar to the Mother and Child on a panel 
from the Church of the Panagia Chrysaliniotissa at 
Nicosia that they might be the work of the same 
painter?. Likewise, Weyl Carr emphasizes the close 
affinities between the Virgin Hodegetria on the Kaf- 
tun icon and a number of panels showing the same 
subject that originate from the Marathasa Valley in 


42 Immerzeel 2009, 116-117, 135, Pl. 99. 

4 Hélou 2006, 58-62, Pls 6-7; eadem 2011; Immerzeel 
2007b, 67-70, Pls 2-3; idem 2009, 125-126, Pls 105-106, 
118, with further references. 

^ Catalogue St Petersburg/London 2000, no. S63 (Y. 
Piatnitsky); Catalogue Martigny 2004, no. 18 (J. Folda); 
Catalogue New York 2004, no. 230 (J. Folda); Hélou 
2006, 54-58, Pls 2-3; Immerzeel 2009, 127-129, Pls 107- 
108, 114, with further references. 

^ Folda 2005, 339-342, 532-533, Figs 197-198, with further 
references. 

46 Catalogue St Petersburg/London 2000, no. 20 (E. Bakal- 

ova); Catalogue New York 2004, no. 212 (E. Bakalova); 

Hélou 2006, 62-63, Pl. 11; Immerzeel 2009, 127, 129- 

131, Pl. 109, with further references. 

For other icons that can be ascribed to the same general 

artistic environment, if not the same ‘workshop’, see 

Immerzeel 2009, 135-139. 

48 Parpulov 2010, cat. nos XIII.100-XIII.160.2. Previously, 
Hélou (2006) has linked up some twelve pieces at Sinai 
with the County of Tripoli. 

^ Corrie 2010, 417-421, Figs 124-125 (Kaftun), 126 (Nicosia). 
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Pl. 13. Icon: Virgin Hodegetria (obverse); Deir Saydet 
Kafiun (Catalogue Paris 1996, 21) 


Cyprus. She compares it especially to an icon from 
Pedoulas, with which it shares the distinct linearity 
of the design, the oval face of the Virgin, the broad 
forms, and simplified colour scheme’. Considering 
the Baptism on the back of the Kaftun icon, in turn, 
she points out that it echoes iconographic conven- 
tions used on Cyprus: the scalloped arch of Heaven, 
the dove plunging beak-first from it, the long-sleeved 
fur tunic of John, and the dark-skinned personifica- 
tion of the river Jordan are all closely paralleled in 
the earlier Baptism scene in the Church of Christ 


50 Nicosia, Byzantine Museum: Weyl Carr 2007, 90, Fig. 3. 

51 Weyl Carr 2012, 76-77. 

?? Frinta 1981; idem 1986. On the pastiglia ornamentation of 
the raised front borders of the Kaftun icon, displaying a 
series of animals enclosed by a vine scroll pattern, see 
Hélou 2011. 

55 Corrie 2010, 421-423. At the same time, Corrie does not 
exclude the possibility that both sides of the Kaftun icon 
were made on the Syrian mainland, perhaps at or near Trip- 
oli, but that the painter had begun his career on Cyprus. 
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Pl. 14. Icon: Baptism of Christ (reverse); Deir Saydet 
Kafiun (Catalogue Paris 1996, 27) 


Antiphonetes at Kalogrea?!. Finally, the application 
of pastiglia ornamentation, commonly considered to 
be a characteristic feature of thirteenth-century Cyp- 
riot panel painting, is yet another element that is 
pinpointed as a shared convention”. 

Whereas Weyl Carr refrains from localizing the 
possible site of production of the Kaftun icon or 
the origin of its maker, Corrie maintains that the 
piece was painted by a Cypriot artist. T'o make her 
case, she points out that, in addition to the distinct 
similarities between the angels on the back and the 
front of the icon, there are also some stylistic dif- 
ferences between the two sides. Arguing that the 
trilingual Greek/Syriac/Arabic inscriptions accom- 
panying the image of the Baptism on the reverse 
indicate that it was intended for Melkite usage, she 
speculates, finally, about the possibility that the 
Kaftun icon was originally begun on Cyprus as an 
image only of the Virgin and Child and was subse- 
quently moved to the mainland, where the Baptism 
was completed as a double-sided image. This is an 
ingenious scenario, but is in fact highly unlikely, 


especially given that the shape of the icon — with its 
protruding borders on both sides — clearly indicates 
that it was intended to function as a bilateral piece 
from the start. Moreover, formal differences 
between the back and the front are not uncommon 
for such double-sided icons. As in other cases, the 
differences in execution and tonalities between the 
sides of the Kaftun icon may perhaps be explained 
as a result of the artist using different models’. 

On the other hand, one could also hypothesize 
that this piece is the work of two closely collaborat- 
ing painters. This is suggested by the fact that while 
the eyes of St John the Baptist on the back are 
exactly the same as those of the Virgin on the front, 
and the heads of the angels are more or less identi- 
cal to the smaller versions of the equestrian saints 
on the aforementioned double-sided icon at 
Mt Sinai, the distinct patterning of the garments of 
the angel in the foreground of the Baptism is rooted 
in a different stylistic tradition. Strikingly, the typ- 
ical garment pattern of the angel in question recurs 
in the dress of the apostles in the Communion 
scene at Kaftun (Pl. 9), and in the dress of the 
angels in the Nativity in Kfar Helda (Pl. 12), which 
are attributed to the ‘master’ of the first series of 
murals in the Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus. 
In both cases, the folds are drawn with sharply con- 
trasting dark and white outlines and built up with 
fairly geometric, semi-circular patterns and parallel 
straight lines, marked by extensive highlighting. 
Although the mural paintings are more subtly elab- 
orated and display more explicit tonality in the 
faces of the figures, it is clear that the painter of the 
Baptism on the Kaftun icon employed the same 
fashionably Byzantine approach as the artist of the 
Communion. In this respect it should also be 
emphasized that the rendering of the angels of the 
Nativity scene in Kfar Helda, particularly their 
wings, garments, and facial features, exactly corre- 
sponds with those in the Baptism on the icon of 
Kaftun (Pls 12, 14). If indeed the work of two 
collaborating painters, it therefore makes sense to 
suggest that the icon was produced by the same two 
artists that were also responsible for the wall paint- 
ings at Kaftun and Kfar Helda. 

Whatever the precise origin of the painter or 
painters, a matter to which we shall return shortly, 
there is no reason to assume that the icon of Kaftun 
was painted on Cyprus. In all probability, the icon 
is still in its original location, and it is most likely 
that the County of Tripoli, if not Kaftun itself, was 


PI 15. Icon: Sts Sergius and Bacchus (reverse); 
Monastery of St Catherine (after Catalogue St Petersburg/ 
London 2000, no. S63) 


the location where it was produced. In this respect, 
it is important to bear in mind that present-day 
Deir Saydet Kaftun and the adjoining Church of 
Sts Sergius and Bacchus, where the same ‘work- 
shop’ was responsible for the painted decoration 
programme, may have been part of the same 
monastic complex when the works were made*®. At 
the time, it was common practice for painters to 


54 Hélou 2003b, 121. 

55 [mmerzeel 2009, 135, Pls 62-63. 

Immerzeel 2009, 98-99. There is some discussion as to the 
exact denomination of the Church of Sts Sergius and Bac- 
chus, because both Melkites and Maronites have laid claim 
to adjacent Deir Saydet Kaftun (Chmielewski/Waliszewski 
et al. 2007, 280-282 (Ray Jabre Mouawad); Hélou 20102, 
303, with further references). Despite the contradictions in 
the contemporary written sources, a Melkite attribution 
seems the most likely, given the monastery's location in a 
traditional Melkite area, the bilingual Greek/Syriac inscrip- 
tions, its present denomination, and the distinctively Byz- 
antine elements in the decoration programme of the 


church. 
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execute both wall and icon paintings simultane- 
ously for a single site. Artists travelled in search for 
new work, and patrons made the most of such 
opportunities, commissioning itinerant painters not 
only for large-scale mural paintings, but at the same 
time also for smaller-scale icons. This was the case, 
for example, at the Church of the Virgin Arakiot- 
issa at Lagoudera, where the ‘master of the 1192 
cycle of paintings was also commissioned to paint 
a pair of icons of Christ and the Virgin”. Seen 
from this perspective, it may be assumed that the 
Kaftun murals and icon were likewise painted dur- 
ing one and the same decoration campaign. 

As far as the possible commissioner of these 
works of art is concerned, it is interesting to note 
that the wall paintings are accompanied by a frag- 
mented Arabic inscription running along the walls, 
which invokes the ‘Patriarch of Antioch and the 
entire East’. Unfortunately, the name of the patri- 
arch has not survived, but it may be assumed that 
the murals were either commissioned by him, per- 
haps together with the icon, or were at least exe- 
cuted during his tenure?*. Considering the possibil- 
ity of patriarchal patronage, it is noteworthy that 
the painters made an abundant use of ultramarine, 
a pigment derived from the very expensive mineral 
lapus lazuli, which indicates the financial capacity 
of those who commissioned the decoration pro- 
gramme”. By extension, it is very tempting to sug- 
gest that the aforementioned double-sided icon 
depicting Sts Sergius and Bacchus on the back was 
part of the same commission and was intended for 
the church that now bears their name, but here one 
enters the realm of speculation. What does seem 
certain, however, is that the icon of Kaftun was 


5 Papageorghiou/Mouriki 1976, cat. nos 6-7; Weyl Carr/ 
Morrocco 1991, 102, Fig. 40, Pl. 19; Winfield/Winfield 
2003, 320-321; Catalogue Paris 2012, 131. 

58 Hélou 2009, 13, Fig. 8; eadem 2011, 203. 

? Chmielewski in Waliszewsky et al. 2013, 67. 

6 Taoutel 1951, 135. Cf. Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 17; 

Hélou 2003b, 400; Immerzeel 2009, 109-110. 

The Latin presence in the area is attested by the remains of 

a fortress on a hilltop at Smar Jbeil, situated a few kilome- 

tres to the south of Eddé (Nordiguian/Voisin 1999, 102, 

103, 411). 

6 Weyl Carr 2007, 90, Fig. 4; eadem 2012, 78, CD 4. 

6 Leroy 1964, 146, 235. While this monastery has sometimes 
been identified as the Greek Orthodox Monastery of St 
John Chrysostomos at Koutsovendis, it seems more likely 
that it was a separate Maronite monastery that may have 
been situated in the same area (Galatariotou 1991, 63-66). 
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made by a *workshop' that was active in the County 
of Tripoli, as is attested by non-portable works of 
art accredited to the same group of collaborating 
artists. 

According to our preliminary observations, the 
artist(s) of Kaftun were also responsible for part of 
the later decoration in the Church of Mar Saba in 
Eddé al-Batrun, at a short distance of around seven 
kilometres from Kaftun. The figures of the Cruci- 
fixion and the donor accompanying St Mamas rid- 
ing a lion (Pl. 16), particularly, display stylistic ele- 
ments characteristic of the oeuvre of this ‘atelier’. 
Another relevant piece of evidence here is the 
account by the Maronite Patriarch Estephanus ad- 
Dwaihi (1670-1704) of a Syriac inscription he saw 
in the church, which dated the completion of 
unspecified paintings to A.G. 1573. Although this 
date corresponds to A.D. 1261/62, the patriarch 
discusses the inscription in the context of events 
that took place in the year 126499, If we exclude 
the possibility that the inscription related to the 
Dormition scene, which is obviously earlier in date, 
it could theoretically be linked either to the Cruci- 
fixion and St Mamas scenes, or to the more or less 
contemporary 'Syrian-style' paintings that were 
very probably painted by a local artist. At any rate, 
the date fits perfectly within the estimated chronol- 
ogy of the murals of Kaftun and related icons in the 
second and third quarters of the thirteenth century. 

To focus briefly on the fragmentary image of 
St Mamas: the identification of this saint, of whom 
only part of his left arm and his halo are visible, 
follows from the lion on whose back he is seated 
(Pl. 16). All that remains of the donor is his clean- 
shaven face, a detail suggesting he was a Latin 
Frank rather than a Maronite?!. A final detail of 
interest is the decorative pattern of the top border, 
consisting of red crosses within white crosses linked 
together. On Cyprus, the same pattern occurs in 
the late thirteenth-century paintings at the Church 
of the Transfiguration in Sotira, where it is also 
linked to a Frankish donor®. The probable Frank- 
ish involvement at a Maronite site does not come 
as a surprise, since the two communities main- 
tained very close relations, both on the mainland 
and on Cyprus, where the Maronites were already 
established before the Frankish occupation. In the 
early twelfth century, the Maronite patriarch 
appointed two monks as abbots of the Monastery 
of St John of *Kuzbandu' on Cyprus, one of them 
a certain Daniel from the Monastery of Kaftun®. 


Pl. 16. St Mamas and donor; Church of Mar Saba, 
Eddé al-Batrun (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


Eddé al-Batrun was situated in the Lordship of 
Batrun. In any case, the presence of St Mamas in 
the decoration programme is remarkable. The only 
other known representation of him in Lebanon and 
Syria is encountered in the very fragmented thir- 
teenth-century paintings in the Maronite Church 
of Mar Girios (St George) just outside the village 
of Raskhida, situated a mere 6 km to the northeast 
of Eddé al-Batrun®™. Moreover, another medieval 
church in Eddé is dedicated to St Mamas®. The 
saint thus appears to have been the subject of par- 
ticular veneration in this locality. 

Taking the possibility of a Cypriot origin of the 
painter as our starting point, it is perhaps tempting 
to assume we are dealing here with the Cypriot 
saint Mamas of Morphou, a legendary twelfth-cen- 
tury hermit who, according to local tradition, was 
martyred on the island. However, it is in fact much 
more likely that the image was meant to represent 
the Cappadocian saint Mamas, from whom he 


actually derived. This Mamas was martyred and 
buried in Caesarea, around 274, and from there his 
cult quickly spread throughout both the East and 
the West. The Maronite Church commemorates 
Mamas of Caesarea on 2 September, while the Lat- 
ins venerate him on 17 August. The beginning of 
the veneration of Mamas on Cyprus has commonly 
been associated with migration between Anatolia 
and the island in the late seventh century, but the 
earliest attestation of the cult of Mamas on Cyprus 
is found only in the late twelfth century, when 
Queen Thamar renovated the Georgian Monastery 
of Yialia (Gialia), which bears his name". As far as 
the development of the cult of the Cypriot saint 
Mamas is concerned, Rita Severis has recently sug- 
gested that it is of comparatively late origin. Severis 
points out that when Neophytos the Recluse wrote 
about Mamas around the turn of the twelfth cen- 
tury, he limited himself to Symeon the Meta- 
phrast's tenth-century version of the saints life and 
did not include any of the local Cypriot elabora- 
tions, which he did draw on when dealing with 
other saints®. 

According to Severis, the spread of the cult of 
saint Mamas on Cyprus was mainly related to the 
Franks. The cult of Mamas was already introduced 
into France from Italy in the fifth century, but 
saint's popularity appears to have increased espe- 
cially during the Crusader period, when a number 
of his relics were transported from the East to the 
West by pilgrims and crusaders. In 1209, Galon de 
Dampierre presented the Cathedral of St Mamas in 
Langres with the saint's skull, which he had man- 
aged to acquire in Constantinople four years 
before. Significantly, as Severis points out, this 
Crusader priest belonged to one of the most prom- 
inent families of the Champagne region, whose 
name was closely associated with the Frankish 
Kingdom of Cyprus. She accordingly suggests 
that he or one of his family members may have 
either introduced or further encouraged the saint's 


64 Immerzeel 2009, 112, PI. 91. 

$5 Nordiguian/Voisin 1999, 132. 

56 Pie 1978, 32-33; idem 2004, 132. 
97 Grivaud 2007, 266. 

88 Severis 2010, 56. 

9 Durand 2002. 
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veneration on the island”. The positioning of the 
donor next to St Mamas in the Church of Mar 
Saba attests to the special reverence the saint 
enjoyed among the Franks at the time. 
Unfortunately, the paintings of St Mamas in 
Eddé and in the Church of Mar Girios near Raskh- 
ida have both come down to us only in a very 
fragmented state. Nonetheless, their original ico- 
nography can be more or less securely recon- 
structed. At Raskhida, the identification of the 
saint derives from a fragment showing the upper 
body of a beardless person carrying a sheep in his 
left arm, which he holds bowed in front of his 
chest. Although no traces have survived of the ani- 
mal on which he is perhaps mounted, there is 


70 Severis 2010, 56. C£. Gilles Grivaud (2007, 265-268) who 
argues that the cult of Mamas was promoted on Cyprus by 
the Lusignans. Krijnie Ciggaar (2010, 119) has suggested 
that the Latin translation of the Greek vita of St Mamas, 
which was apparently executed in Antioch at an unknown 
date, may have been the work of a member of the clergy in 
Langres. 

71 Immerzeel 2009, 111-112, Pls 90-91. 

72 Hélou (2006, 58, Pl. 5) points out the stylistic parallels 
between the Raskhida paintings and works from the Kaf- 
tun *workshop', more specifically between the horse of the 
equestrian saint on the north wall and the horses on the 
back of the double-sided icon at Mt Sinai. Cf. Immerzeel 
2009, 111-112, 133, PI. 90. 

75 On the iconography of St Mamas, see Gabelié 1984; idem 
1986; Balicka-Witakowska 1996. 

74 Pelendri, Chapel of the Panagia Katholiki: Sophocleous 
2006, 129, 131-132, cat. no. 154. His depiction only 
gradually became more widespread from the fourteenth 
century onwards, reaching its height in sixteenth-century 
wall and icon painting (Gabelié 1984; Mouriki 1993, 249- 
251; Catalogue Paris 2012, 362). 

75 Schmidt/Westphalen 2005, 107-110, inscr. no. 18d; 148, 

Pls. Xb, 10b, 11c (here identified as Gregory of Nyssa); 

Immerzeel 2009, 70, Pls 41-42. Andrea Schmidt (Schmidt/ 

Westphalen 2005, 148, inscr. no. 18d) connected the 

Syriac inscription near the ninth saint in the upper apse 

with St Gregory of Nyssa, but Lucas Van Rompay's alter- 

native reading as Epiphanius is more plausible. Regarding 
the image of the saint in the lower apse, he reads the 

inscription as [EII] HOANHOC (Van Rompay 2007). 

His portraits are included in at least 25 church pro- 

grammes, the oldest of which include those at Asinou, 

Koutsovendis, Perachorio, Lagoudera, Kato Lefkara, the 

Hermitage of St Neophytos, and the Panagia at Moutoul- 

las: Megaw 1974, 82, Fig. 44; Mouriki 1984, 178-179; 

eadem 1993, 240, Figs 2, 5-6. 

In Cappadocia, Epiphanius is encountered especially in 

wall paintings of the tenth and eleventh centuries, but 

occasionally also in thirteenth-century programmes, such 

as at the Cambazli Kilise at Ortahisar (Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 

18, 196, and passim). 
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enough space available underneath the saint to sug- 
gest that he was originally represented sitting on 
the back of a lion, just as at Eddé al-Batrun. This 
hypothetical reconstruction is all the more likely 
given that Mamas, on the north wall, is represented 
together with Christ sitting on the donkey from the 
Entry into Jerusalem and an equestrian saint, each 
of them turned towards the East. As such, Mamas 
is placed at the end of a series of riders converging 
upon the apse’. 

As chance would have it, the painting at Eddé 
provides us with almost the exact opposite situa- 
tion: here the head of the lion has survived more 
or less intact, but, as mentioned, hardly anything 
remains of the figure sitting on the animal's back. 
The surviving fragment of St Mamas' left elbow 
shows that he had his arm bowed in front of his 
chest, which is the usual position when the saint is 
shown carrying a lamb. Given the geographical and 
chronological proximity of these two images", par- 
ticularly, it may be concluded that they both fea- 
tured St Mamas sitting on a lion, holding a lamb 
in his arms. This makes them the oldest known 
examples of an iconographic variant that came into 
being through the fusion of two earlier versions: 
Mamas riding a lion and Mamas the shepherd”. 
The earliest instance on Cyprus is found on an icon 
from the Monastery of St Mamas at Pano Amian- 
tos, which dates from the late thirteenth century”. 
Although it is precisely on the island that the image 
of St Mamas the shepherd riding a lion would 
eventually achieve its greatest popularity, it may be 
cautiously argued that this particular theme was 
introduced to the island from the Syrian mainland, 
rather than the other way around. 

If our identification of the two representations 
as Mamas of Caesarea is correct, the only distinc- 
tively Cypriot saint now known to have been rep- 
resented in the wall paintings of Lebanon and Syria 
is Bishop Epiphanius of Salamis (d. 403). He was 
included among the large series of bishops depicted 
in the thirteenth-century murals (Layer 2) in the 
apses of both the upper and lower churches at Mel- 
kite Deir Mar Ya'qub near Qara, which were 
painted before 1266”. It is not surprising that, as 
one of Cyprus’ patron saints, Epiphanius appears 
very often in Cypriot murals/. Outside the island, 
his images are particularly numerous in Cappado- 
cia, but he is occasionally also found elsewhere, 
such as at the Church of St Panteleimon at Nerezi 
(1164) in Macedonia, where he is featured in the 


sanctuary together with a larger group of bishops. 
Selected from various sees, these bishops were 
apparently intended to express the unity of the Byz- 
antine church in the face of doctrinal challenges 
imposed by heretics during the Church Councils at 
the time’®. 


THE SYRIAN ELEMENT IN CYPRIOT PAINTING 


The changed political circumstances on Cyprus in 
the late twelfth century not only contributed to the 
transmitting of late Comnenian forms towards the 
Syrian mainland (see above), but also impacted 
directly on the development of Cypriot art itself. In 
the case of monumental wall painting, the late 
Comnenian style persisted during the first three 
decades of Frankish rule, after which the practice of 
painting church walls dwindled, only slowly to be 
resumed in the 1270s. Icon painting, by contrast, 
continued unabated, but was transformed through 
the introduction of a number of technical and sty- 
listic novelties that would eventually become hall- 
mark features of Cypriot panel painting later in the 
thirteenth century: pastiglia ornamentation, simpli- 
fied red and green colour schemes, and heightened 
linear forms. In the past, the introduction of these 
conventions was put down to Western influence^, 
but it is now believed that they are the result of 
intensified contacts with the Frankish states of the 
Latin East, with Cypriot painters relying more 
heavily on the long-standing ties with the Syrian 
mainland, and at the same time being more respon- 
sive to its local Christian traditions??. 

Whether introduced by itinerant painters or 
transmitted by means of icons that were brought to 
the island?!, the Syrian element in Cypriot painting 
appears to have grown stronger especially when the 
influx of immigrants from the mainland increased 
markedly from the mid-thirteenth century onwards, 
as a result of the Mongol invasions and subsequent 
Mamluk victories. Already well before the fall of 
Tripoli in 1289 and Acre in 1291, many Franks 
withdrew to Cyprus, followed in their wake by 
large groups of local Syrians, from various social 
strata, including scribes and a rich variety of arti- 
sans?, One such immigrant artisan may have been 
involved in the decoration of the church commonly 
known as the ‘Nestorian church’ in Famagusta, 
where a ‘Syrian style’ wall painting with Syriac 
inscriptions written in Estrangelo script has been 
found. The mural, which probably dates from 


around 1300, shows St Paraskevi between the 
monastic saint Nuhra and an unidentified monk 
(Pl. 17). Other paintings in the church, equally 
provided with Syriac inscriptions, are Italian in 
style and iconography and date from around 
1350-13708. Camille Enlart identified this 
building with the church erected by the Lakhan 
brothers, East Syrian (‘Nestorian’) merchants who 
perhaps originated from Mosul*4. More convinc- 
ing, however, is Michele Bacci’s suggestion that 
the church was used by Maronites from the coun- 
try of Tripoli, who had fled together with their 
Frankish masters“. 

The ‘Nestorian church’ was by no means excep- 
tional, as ‘Syrian-style’ murals are also encountered 
among the stylistically varied cycle of frescoes in the 
Church of the Transfiguration of Christ at Sotera 
in the Famagusta District. In this case the series is 
furnished with Greek inscriptions (Pl. 18)%. The 
equally heterogeneous cycle of paintings in the 
Church of St Herakleidios at the Monastery of St 
John Lampadistes in Marathasa, which are attrib- 
uted to the 1270s, includes figures whose round- 
jowled faces are otherwise unfamiliar in Cypriot 
painting, but are greatly reminiscent of the jowly 
forms encountered in Syrian painting”. Moreover, 
the suggestion that at the very least some mainland 
painters were involved in the execution of this pro- 
gramme is strengthened by the occurrence of certain 
iconographic features, such as items of dress and 
background and architectural details in the Entry 
into Jerusalem, which are most closely paralleled in 
painting from the region of Syria-Palestine?*. 


78 Sinkevié 2000, 35 n. 46, 36 n. 55, 39, 44, PI. 8, Fig. 19. 

7 Mouriki 1995, passim. 

80 Weyl Carr 2005, 294-295, 299. 

81 One recorded instance of an icon that was brought to the 
island, albeit towards the end of the thirteenth century, is 
the miracle-working icon of the Virgin in the convent of 
Notre-Dame de Tortosa in Nicosia (Weyl Carr 2005, 293 
n. 22, with further references). 

82 Edbury 1991, 16-17; Richard 1979, 166-172. 

8 Bacci 2014; Weyl Carr 2012, 65. 

9^ Enlart 1987, 280-286. 

85 Bacci 2014, 150-154. 

86. Weyl Carr 2012, 78, 80, Fig. 12. 

87. Weyl Carr 2009a, 483-484, Figs 9-10; eadem 2012, 77-78. 

88 These details include the black boots of the children, the 
richly embroidered costumes and Eastern appearance of the 
welcoming citizens, and the mottled canopy with pendant 


lamps (Young 1983, 170-175, 223). 
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PL. 17. St Paraskevi and two unidentified monks; ‘Nestorian Church’, Famagusta (photograph: Michele Bacci) 


In discussing the introduction of Syrian ele- 
ments in Cypriot painting, it is important to 
emphasize that those who commissioned the work 
also played their part in the transfer of artistic con- 
ventions and ideas about art. An early representa- 
tive of this practice is Neophytos the Recluse 
(1134-1214), a monk from the Monastery of 
St John Chrysostomos at Koutsovendis, which 


8° Tetriatnikov 2006. On the Encleistra of St Neophytos, see 
also Mango/Hawkins 1966; Cormack 1985, 215-251; 
Wharton 1988, 87-90; Galatariotou 1991, 128-146. 

°° Mouriki 1985-1986, 38-42; Folda 1995, 209-238; idem 
2005, 503-504; Mouriki 1995, 370-374, Figs 34, 48; 
Catalogue New York 1997, no. 263 (R.W. Corrie); Weyl 
Carr 2004, 318, 329-330, Fig. 13.12; eadem 2005, 299, 
303, Fig. 19; eadem 2012, 66, 78; Catalogue Paris 2012, 
no. 124 (I. Eliades), with further references. 
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maintained close ties with Jerusalem and Palestin- 
ian monasticism at the time. In 1158, Neophytos 
went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, and after his return to Cyprus in the same 
year recreated Jerusalem and Palestinian /oca sancta 
in both the building and the painted decoration of 
his own hermitage near Paphos?. An example from 
the late thirteenth century is the renowned vita 
icon of St Nicholas tis Stegis (‘of the Roof), which 
was made for a Latin nobleman, but was intended 
to be placed in the Greek Orthodox Church of 
St Nicholas of the Roof near Kakopetria??. The 
Frankish donor knight is represented together with 
other members of his family; he kneels upright at 
the feet of St Nicholas, showing his coat of arms 
— a red eagle on a white field — on his surcoat, the 
caparison of his horse, and his shield. Most prob- 
ably produced around 1291, the panel is related to 


Pl. 18. St Athanasios Pentaschoinites; Church of the 
Transfiguration, Sotera (after Weyl Carr 2012, Fig. 12) 


an illustrated copy of the Histoire Universelle (Brus- 
sels, Bibliothèque Royale, Ms. 10175), which was 
owned by Phoebus de Lusignan in 1432, and was 
arguably also produced on Cyprus?!. One of the 
miniatures in the manuscript depicts a knight with 
similar heraldry to the donor in the panel, which 
has led to the suggestion that the manuscript was 
commissioned by the same Frankish patron, who 
on the basis of this heraldry has been identified as 
a member of the Ravendel family??. The Ravendels 
were lords of Maraclea, a small fief between Tartus 
and Bahniyas included in the County of Tripoli, 
who established themselves on Cyprus after it was 
captured by the Mamluk sultan Qalawun in 1285. 
Jaroslav Folda has identified the knight as Mellorus 
de Ravendel, who is attested on Cyprus in 1295, 
and may be identical with the last lord of Maraclea, 
Meilor de RavendeP?. 

James Schryver argues that the religious conver- 
gence between the Greek Orthodox and their 


Frankish overlords that is apparent in the icon of 
St Nicholas — as well as in other Cypriot works of 
art of the later thirteenth century — represented the 
mixed culture of the Franks coming or fleeing to 
Cyprus from the mainland and bringing their ideas 
about art with them”. When it comes to the par- 
ticipation of Frankish nobles in local forms of wor- 
ship, we have already seen that this was common 
practice in the mainland Frankish states by the late 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. A particularly 
interesting precedent is found at the Church of 
Mar Tadros (St Theodore) in Bahdeidat, where 
a Latin had himself represented below the belly of 
St George's horse, apparently as a visual testimony 
to his participation in the refurbishment of the 
church (Pl. 19). His Latin identity follows from his 
clean-shaven chin and western mi-parti garment”. 
An eye-catching detail on the saint's boot is an 
eagle with spread wings, which may represent the 
heraldic symbol of the accompanying donor”®. In 
contrast to the eagle on the icon of St Nicholas, it 
is set on a red rather than a white field. Unfortu- 
nately, it has not yet proved possible to relate this 
heraldry to a particular family or person”. 
Although the origin of the painters who made 
the icon of St Nicholas has been the subject of 
debate, there is general agreement that the icon’s 
style betrays a mixture of local Cypriot and main- 
land features. Arguably the most outstanding 
instance of the mingling of the different artistic 
traditions as a result of the intensified contacts 
between Cyprus and the Syrian mainland is the 


TT Weyl Carr 1995, 242; Jacoby 2004, 119; Catalogue Paris 
2012, 259. 

"7 Fol. 216v: Buchthal 1957, Pl. 122b; Jacoby 2004, 118- 
120; Folda 1995, 227 n. 49. 

"7 Folda 1995, 216-217; Jacoby 2004, 119. 

94 Schryver 2005, esp. 149-155; idem 2006, 393. On the 
continuity and connections between the Franks who settled 
on Cyprus and those on the mainland, see further Weyl 
Carr 2004, 313, 315-318. 

?5 Immerzeel 2009, 103-104, 163, Pls 65-66. 

?6 Immerzeel 2004, 43-45, Pl. 18. For the interpretation of 
this figure as a servant, see Hunt 2009, 280-281. 

TT David Talbot Rice (1937, 156) has claimed that around 

thirty families used this type of eagle with its wings out- 

spread, noting that most of them were of French, German 
or Dutch pedigree. 

Opinions range from either Cypriot or Crusader crafts- 

manship to the icon being the work of a mixed Cypriot/ 

Crusader workshop: Catalogue Paris 2012, no. 124 (I. 

Eliades), with further references. 
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Pl. 19. Donor near St George; Church of Mar Tadros, 
Bahdeidat (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


famous cycle of paintings in the Church of the 
Panagia at Moutoullas in Marathasa, which dates 
from 1280. According to Hélou, the style of these 
murals, with their linear approach and schematiz- 


9 Mouriki 1984, 200-213, esp. 200-203. 

100 Weyl Carr/Morrocco 1991, 90-92. 

101 Mouriki 1984, 196-197, Figs 24-26; Hélou 2006, 67-68, 
PI. 19. 

10 Mouriki 1995, 368, Figs 37, 43; Weyl Carr/Morrocco 
1991, 104-105, Pls 21, 43; Hélou 2006, 65, Pl. 13. 

103 Weyl Carr 2009b, 131-135, Fig. 4. 

104 Folda 2005, 336-338, 459-460, 462, 544-546, 554-555, 
Figs 193, 195-196, 303, 309, 312-313; Hélou 2006, 
65-67, Pls 15-17; Immerzeel 2009, 137, Pl. 122. 

105 Immerzeel 2009, 101-105, Pls 64-70. On the Church of 
Mar Tadros, see further Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 338-343, 
Pls LXXVIII-LXXXVI, 19.1-41; Zibawi 2009, 30-37 (with 
plates); Hélou 2010a, 294-299, Pls 4-5, 7. 

106 Church of St George of Ortaköy: Uyar 2011, 691, PL. 445a. 

107 Weyl Carr/Morrocco 1991, 90-92, Figs 36-38; Weyl Carr 
2009b, 131-137, Fig. 5. 
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ing forms, is much closer to the art of Syria than 
to the Byzantine artistic tradition. She refers to 
the pioneering study of Doula Mouriki, who 
linked up the archaizing tendencies in the Mout- 
oullas murals with eleventh-century Byzantine 
wall paintings??, but favours the opinion of Weyl 
Carr, who related the frescoes to the Syrian tradi- 
tion, Indeed, the ovoid and distinctly linear 
faces and the use of red colours seen in the series 
of frontally depicted female saints in the lower 
registers of the church unite Moutoullas not only 
with panel paintings on Cyprus!?!, such as that of 
St Marina from Pedoulas!?^, but also with an icon 
with a frontal portrayal of the standing saints 
Catherine and Marina, which is preserved at 
Sinai!, The latter is part of a series of seven 
closely-related pieces that by now can confidently 
be considered a stylistic subgroup of the ‘work- 
shop’ that executed the Kaftun paintings! ^. 

In addition to displaying parallels with icons 
attributed to the County of Tripoli, facial forms at 
Moutoullas find striking counterparts in murals of 
Lebanon and Syria painted in the ‘Syrian style’. 
The similarities are particularly strong in the case 
of the wall paintings of the Church of Mar Tadros 
in Bahdeidat, dated to the second or third quarter 
of the thirteenth century!. As Weyl Carr has 
pointed out, the face of the Virgin in the Annun- 
ciation at Moutoullas is directly mirrored in that 
of her counterpart in the Lebanese church. Moreo- 
ver, the Virgin and Child Enthroned (Pl. 20) and 
Christ Eleemon are both placed underneath an 
arcade decorated with a particular kind of interlace 
pattern (formerly often called ‘Seljuk’), which is 
characteristic of church decoration in Lebanon and 
Syria. It is found in, amongst other places, Amiun 
(Pl. 3), Bahdeidat, and Qara (Pl. 21), although it 
is occasionally also encountered in thirteenth-cen- 
tury Cappadocian wall paintings!96. Finally, the 
inclusion of the hand of God and turcopole weap- 
onry in the composition of the mounted warrior 
saints (Pl. 23), details unfamiliar in Cyprus until 
their occurrence at Moutoullas, is paralleled in 
mainland churches, such as in the wall paintings 
in the Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus in Qara 
(22) 

Regarding the shared stylistic, iconographic, and 
decorative features, Hélou has argued that they 
should be seen as Syrian influence on Cypriot 
painting rather than the other way around, point- 
ing out the hiatus of approximately fifty years in 


Pl. 20. Virgin and Child; Church of the Panagia, 
Moutoullas (photograph: Adeline Jeudy) 


the realm of monumental painting on Cyprus!9*. 


Hélou considers the Moutoullas paintings to be a 
late offshoot of what she has called a 'Syro-Leba- 
nese school of painting’, of which the icon of 
Kaftun is regarded a principal representative. This 
is thus in striking contrast to Corrie's contention 
that the Kaftun icon was painted by a Cypriot art- 
ist and functioned as a vehicle by which typical 
Cypriot features were transmitted from the island 
to the Syrian mainland. In both arguments, the 
icon has become somewhat of a hinge connecting 
two artistic traditions, an exemplary channel 
through which technical and stylistic elements were 
exchanged between the two areas; but the authors 
assume this current to have flown precisely in 
opposite directions. Closer to the mark is Weyl 
Carr's observation that, throughout the thirteenth 
century, the connections between Cyprus and 
the Syrian mainland ran in both directions. Instead 
of a one-way process, the transmission of artistic 


PI 21. Virgin and Child; Church of Sts Sergius and 
Bacchus, Qara (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


conventions is better explained in terms of interac- 
tion and reciprocal responses. Moreover, this “rico- 
cheting" back and forth of stylistic kinships, to bor- 
row Weyl Carr's words, resulted in a shared formal 
matrix that embraced both Cyprus and Syria!”. 
This, finally, brings us back to the subject of the 
origin of the painter(s) of the icon of Kaftun and 
related works. The evidence presented above shows 
that the general technical and stylistic features of 
these pieces cannot be connected exclusively with 
one particular geographical area, whether Cyprus or 
the County of Tripoli. This indicates that both 
areas shared in a certain artistic koinè. Obviously, 
this conclusion holds important implications for 
the issue of attribution. Although some of the icons 
can be securely ascribed to a workshop that is 
known to have worked in Kaftun and the vicinity 
sometime during the second or third quarter of the 
thirteenth century, while others can be positively 
linked up with more or less contemporary Cypriot 
mural paintings, many of the portable panels that 


108 Hélou 2006, 67-70. Representations in Syria with obvious 
stylistic affiliations with the art of Moutoullas include those 
of Daniel and the Prophet Elijah in the church dedicated 
to the prophet in Saydnaya (not to be confused with the 
Cave Church of Mar Elias in Ma'arrat Saydnaya), a short 
distance from the Monastery of Our Lady in Saydnaya 
(Immerzeel 2009, 48-49, Pl. 13). However, since these 
works have recently been repainted, we prefer to leave them 
out of the discussion. 

109 Weyl Carr 2005, 302-303; eadem 2009b, 150; eadem 
2012, 77. 
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PI 22. St Theodore; Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus, Qara (photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


Pl. 23. St George; Church of the Panagia, Moutoullas (photograph: Adeline Jeudy) 
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bear hallmarks of the same general period and 
regional style will probably always remain difficult 
to localize. In view of the itinerant nature of the 
artists involved and the possibility of multiple pro- 
duction sites, we would argue that the question of 
the precise geographical background of the makers 
has therefore become essentially irrelevant. 
Although much still remains to be learned, our 
preliminary overview of the artistic ties between 
Cyprus and Lebanon and Syria highlights yet again 
that rigid classifications do not do justice to the 
complex artistic development of the Levant, which 
is characterized by lively interaction in the region 
between different areas, cultures, and religious 
groups. 


EPILOGUE 


The wall and icon paintings of Lebanon and Syria 
bear witness to flourishing interaction with Cyprus, 
in particular during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Throughout the period under consideration, 
Cyprus and the Syrian mainland were closely con- 
nected in terms of art and culture. As we have seen, 
this connection involved the circulation of objects 
and artworks, as well as the movement of individu- 
als from one area to the other: producers and com- 
missioners of works of art alike. This movement of 
goods and people facilitated the transfer of artistic 
conventions and ideas about art. In this process, it 
was only natural that the painterly traditions of the 
two areas rubbed off on each other, eventually 
resulting in a shared period and regional visual 
vocabulary. 

In general, the development of art on both 
Cyprus and the nearby Syrian mainland, as well as 
the artistic interaction taking place between the 
two, can be seen to follow a path that was greatly 
influenced by political and economic changes. 
Until the island was occupied by the Franks in 
1191, its political and cultural orientation, as a 
province of the Byzantine Empire, had naturally 
been directed towards Byzantium in general and 
the court and the patriarchate of Constantinople 
specifically. In the twelfth century, the late Com- 
nenian style was successfully transported (or 
imported) from Byzantium to Cyprus, from where 
it was subsequently diffused into Lebanon and 
Syria, mainly at the hands of itinerant artists who 
brought styles and techniques from the island to 
the mainland. With the severing of the ties with 


Constantinople, especially after its collapse at the 
hands of the Crusaders in 1204, the cultural orien- 
tation of Cyprus shifted towards the Frankish 
states, with painters apparently relying more heavily 
on the long-standing contacts with the Syrian 
mainland. 

With the end of the Frankish states in the Mid- 
dle East, or perhaps already with the Mamluk 
attacks from the 1260s onwards, the flourishing of 
Christian art in Lebanon and Syria came to an end. 
On Cyprus, where the practice of decorating 
churches continued more or less uninterrupted for 
centuries, the focus in wall and icon painting 
shifted from the Syrian mainland back to Byzan- 
tium, while at the same time incorporating forms 
and features from the West!!?, In Lebanon and 
Syria, it would take centuries before the local Chris- 
tians would recover from the blow of the Mamluk 
invasion. They had to wait until the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century for a second revival, fos- 
tered by the socio-economic conditions of the 
Ottoman Empire. In the meantime, however, the 
production of wall and icon paintings had come to 
a halt. The lack of a vivid Christian artistic tradi- 
tion under Mamluk or early Ottoman rule perhaps 
goes some way to explain the fact that when the 
Maronite Patriarch Estephanus ad-Dwaihi (1670- 
1704) wanted to have the church at the Monastery 
of Our Lady of Qannubin embellished with wall 
paintings, he had to turn to Cyprus to find a skilled 
painter who was able to carry out the work to his 
liking. The centuries-old ties with his fellow believ- 
ers on the island were apparently of great help here, 
for ad-Dwaihi was able to obtain the services of the 
Cypriot Maronite monk Butros al-Mussawwir 
(Peter the Painter)!!!. 


110 Weyl Carr 2005, 310-328; Catalogue Paris 2012, 293-301, 
334-340. 

111 Heyberger 1989, 545-546, Fig. on p. 539; Immerzeel 
2009, 117. Two other instances of churches with wall 
paintings from the Ottoman period are those in the Syrian 
Orthodox churches of Mar Sarkis (St Sergius) and Mar 
Girgis (St George) in the Syrian village of Saddad near 
Homs. The interiors of these churches appear have been 
embellished by a not very skilled local painter, perhaps an 
auto-didactic (Immerzeel 2011). 
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The Lost Screens of the Churches of Mar Cyriacus in Arnas 
and Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefr Zeh (Tur ‘Abdin, Turkey) 


INTRODUCTION 


“The great churches, memorials of a past civiliza- 
tion and prosperity, rising up over the rude dwell- 
ings of the present population give a most striking 
impression of splendour and decay". In these 
words, Gertrude Bell, in 1910, described the 
churches of Mar Cyriacus in Arnas and Mar *Aza- 
ziel in Kefr Zeh, located on the Tur “Abdin plateau, 
in the South-Eastern part of present-day Turkey!. 
These two churches present the same architectural 
arrangement and are examples of the so-called 
parochial type, which is characterized by a longitu- 
dinal nave closed by a semi-circular apse and a 
southern narthex’. They are considered to be con- 
structed around the year 700, but this dating is still 
uncertain and requires further research?. The ele- 
ment of particular interest documented in both 
structures is a screen separating the apse from the 
nave, which makes them the only examples of the 
‘parochial type’ churches where the presence of a 
sanctuary screen can be confirmed. Over the cen- 
turies, the original screens from churches in the 
region were either demolished or replaced by mod- 
ern structures. In consequence, our knowledge of 
this important element of liturgical arrangement is 
very limited. Photographic documentation and 
texts published by a few travellers, who visited the 
Tur *Abdin in the early twentieth century, can 
serve as a main source of information about these 
liturgical furnishings. 

In previous research dedicated to the architec- 
ture of the Tur *Abdin only little attention was paid 
to the screens. The aim of this paper is to analyse 
the available written and photographic records 
regarding the churches in Arnas and Kefr Zeh, as 
well as to place the decoration of their screens in 
the context of the contemporary artistic traditions 
in the region. This approach allows me to formu- 
late a new hypothesis and to correct my previous 
observations presented elsewhere’. 


Maciej SZYMASZEK 


THE CHURCH OF MAR CYRIACUS IN ARNAS 


The earliest description of the screen in the Church 
of Mar Cyriacus in Arnas can be found in Henri 
Pognon's corpus of Semitic inscriptions published 
in 1907. The screen was composed of four small 
columns and a stone architrave, which, according 
to Pognon, was plain and without any ornament’. 
At the bottom, massive stone barriers were placed 
between the columns on both sides of the screen. 
The steps leading to the apse could be seen in the 
centre. Finally, the French epigraphist noted cur- 
tains suspended from the architrave, which blocked 
the view on the altar. This short description was 
followed by a study of three Syriac inscriptions, one 
of which was embedded in the wall to the right of 


the screen®, the other placed above the architrave’, 


' Bell 1910, 243; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 13. 

The term ‘parochial church’ was introduced by Bell in ref- 

erence to Henri Pognon's observation regarding two types 

of church architecture found in the Tur *Abdin region: 
churches with a transversal nave and churches with a lon- 
gitudinal nave. Pognon (1907, 91-93, n. 2) suggested that: 

"les églises de la premiére catégorie soient des églises de 

couvents et celles de la seconde catégorie des églises de 

villes et de villages". Churches of the latter type were char- 
acterized by Marlia Mundell Mango as: "the barrel vaulted 
hall church with open eastern apse and a southern narthex; 
often has a beth slotha outside; usually a parish church” 

(Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 165). See also the more 

detailed studies dedicated to this issue: Koch 1982; Wiess- 

ner 1983; idem 1993. 

? Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 99, 120-121. Samuel Guyer 
(1912, 499) dated the Church of Mar Cyriacus in Arnas to 
the sixth century, and the church of Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefr 
Zeh to the seventh century. Anton Baumstark (1915, 130) 
dated the construction of the two churches before the mid- 
seventh century. 

^ Szymaszek 2010. 

? Pognon 1907, 95: "L'hémicycle du choeur est séparé de la 
nef par quatre petites colonnes supportant une sorte 
d'architrave en pierre, unie, sans aucun ornement [...]". 

$ Pognon 1907, 95-99, Pl. XXIV, no. 52. 

7 Pognon 1907, 99, Pl. XXV, no. 53. 
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and the third one was located outside the church?. 
The first inscription is particularly significant for 
this study, as it mentions the word gestroma, a term 
which has been identified by Pognon with the 
screen (Fig. 1)?. This inscription constitutes a basic 
source for the date of the screen, as it contains 
information regarding its foundation. However, the 
interpretation of this text was problematic, as it 
contained many misspellings and inconsistencies in 
the dates mentioned. The text was written to com- 
memorate Elijah, a priest and the rector of the 
Church of Mar Cyriacus, who founded the gestroma 
in the year 1072 of the Greeks (760/61 A.D.). 
According to this source, the event took place in 
the time of Patriarch Isaiah and Bishop Cyriacus. 
The later part of the inscription mentions the date 
of Elijah's death in the year 1058 of the Greeks 
(746/47 A.D.), which predates his foundation by 
fourteen years. For Pognon this unclear chronology 
raised serious doubts, and this led him to conclude 
that the inscription was created a long time after 
Elijah's death, probably at the end of the eighth 
century or at the beginning of the ninth century”. 
Moreover, he pointed out that if the screen was 
commissioned in the time of the Patriarch Isaiah, 
it should be dated to the year 1066 or 1067 of the 
Greeks (754/55 A.D.), and not to the year 1072 of 
the Greeks (760/61 A.D.)!!. 


* Pognon 1907, 100, Pl. XXV, no. 54. 

Pognon 1907, 96. Pognon's interpretation was supported 

by several texts in which the word gestroma appears. 

10 Pognon 1907, 99. 

II Pognon 1907, 98. 

12 Bell 1910, 249; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 16. In addition, 
Bell provided a short description of her stay in Arnas in the 
diary entry dated to 22 May 1909: "Got to Arnas at 10.35 and 
stayed till 12.20. The church is much ruined — remains of the 
cymatium still to be seen outside. It has been restored but I 
think exactly on the old plan, i.e. the engaged piers here are 
part of the original structure. They fit onto the apse instead of 
leaving the awkward gap of the reconstruction piers”. 

13 Bell 1910, 250, Fig. 185, Pl. XXII, 3; Bell/Mundell Mango 

1982, 16, Pl. 100. These pictures bear catalogue numbers 

M. 197 and M. 198 and are available online on the web- 

page of the Gertrude Bell Archive: www.gerty.ncl.ac.uk/. I 

would like to thank Dr Mark Jackson from the University 

of Newcastle upon Tyne for giving me access to the high 
resolution copies of the original photographs. 

The geometric decoration found on the architrave is not in 

keeping with the information given by Pognon, who wrote 

that this element bears no ornament (see footnote 5 above). 

It is worth noting that this geometric decoration of the 

frieze was mentioned by Josef Strzygowski (1910, 269-270) 

in a comment to Bell's study. 
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Additional evidence about the screen in the 
Church of Mar Cyriacus in Arnas was gathered by 
Bell, who visited the site in 1909 and 1911. In her 
first report, published in 1910, she briefly mentioned 
that the screen was constructed later than the church, 
and pointed out significant differences in the style of 
the decorations to support her view!?. Unfortunately, 
Bell did not specify what type of ornament appeared 
on the screen, because she focused on "the magnifi- 
cent decorations of the early period", which could be 
seen on the arch and conch of the apse. She accepted 
Pognon's interpretation of the inscription mention- 
ing qestroma, and dated the foundation of the screen 
to the eighth century. 

Bell's short comment was accompanied by the 
first known plan of the church and two photo- 
graphs, presenting the view on the apse and the 
right part of the screen (Pls 1-2)?. Thanks to this 
invaluable documentation it is possible to conclude 
that the screen was placed on a raised platform and 
was composed of four columns with capitals. The 
architrave and at least one of the two rectangular 
barriers between the side columns were decorated 
with geometric patterns! 4. Bell's pictures also docu- 
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Fig. 1. Syriac inscription documented by Pognon 
at the Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas 
(after Pognon 1907, Pl. XXIV, no. 52) 


Fig. 2. Plan of the Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas 
(afier Bell 1913, Fig. 20) 


mented curtains suspended in intercolumnations, 
steps leading to the apse between the central col- 
umns, and two inscriptions, the first placed above 
the second column on the right and the second 
next to the rightmost capital. Finally, above the 
second column on the left a stone block curved 
with symmetrical pattern can be recognized. 
During her second visit to the Tur “Abdin, Bell 
prepared a more detailed description of the screen 
in Arnas, which was published in 1913 together 
with the corrected plan of the church and new pho- 
tographs (Fig. 2). In this report, she noted that 
the decoration of the architrave was moulded and 
carved in a way which “belongs without doubt to a 
later period, and to a different artistic tradition” 16. 
In addition, Bell underlined the differences between 
the four capitals of the screen columns and the 


capitals underneath the arch. Following her previ- 
ous study, she referred to Pognon's interpretation 
of the Syriac inscription and pointed at the mid- 
eighth century as the time of its creation. 

Surprisingly, Bell did not include any informa- 
tion about the two barriers between the side col- 
umns in her description. This omission is difficult 
to explain, especially when we consider that these 
elements were unique, and take into account the 
fact that Bell did not have the chance to see any 
similar pieces in other churches of the Tur *Abdin. 
On the photograph taken in 1911, a fragment can 
be seen of the lowest part of the decoration of the 
barrier placed between the two columns on the 
right (Pl. 3)". The decoration is deeply carved in a 
two-plane manner and composed of repetitive cir- 
cles. The interior of each of these circles is divided 
into four parts. Another photograph published in 
Bell's second report represents a capital underneath 
the south end of the chancel arch'?. This image was 
evidently cropped for the publication, as it misses 
the part which displays the back of the screen. That 
fragment, which is of particular interest to the pre- 
sent study, is preserved on the original photograph 
kept in the Gertrude Bell Archive (Pl. 4)'?. On the 
original photograph we can see two Corinthian 
capitals placed on top of plain columns. Their 
shape and decoration is clearly different from the 
capital placed below the chancel arch, which con- 
firms the observations made by Bell. 

Bell's publications dedicated to the Church of 
Mar Cyriacus were commented upon by Samuel 
Guyer in 1912 and by Anton Baumstark in 1915, 
who both expressed their doubts about the dating 
of the screen. Guyer claimed that the Syriac 
inscription mentioning gestroma did not refer to 
the construction visible on Bell’s photographs and 
dated the screen to the fourteenth century?'. More- 
over, he observed some interesting details in the 
decoration of the architrave in Arnas, pointing out 


15 Bell 1913, 78-80; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 47-50. 

16 Bell 1913, 79; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 50. 

17 Bell 1913, Pl. VI, Fig. 2; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, PI. 
99; Gertrude Bell Archive: R_203. 

18 Bell 1913, PI. VIII. 

1? Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, Pl. 103; Gertrude Bell Archive: 
H 204. 

20 Guyer 1912, 500; Baumstark 1915, passim. 

?! Guyer 1912, 500. 
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Pl. 1. Interior of the Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas PI. 2. Right part of the screen at the Church of Mar 


(1909; photograph: Gertrude Bell; € Gertrude Bell Cyriacus, Arnas (1909; photograph: Gertrude Bell; 
Archive, M. 197) © Gertrude Bell Archive, M 198) 


PI 3. Interior of the Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas PL 4. Back side of the screen at the Church of Mar 
(1911; photograph: Gertrude Bell; € Gertrude Bell Cyriacus, Arnas; Corinthian capitals placed on top of 
Archive, NR 203) plain columns (1911; photograph: Gertrude Bell; 


© Gertrude Bell Archive, R 204) 
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that the piece bore geometric ornaments in the 
shape of squares framed with stalactites?. Baum- 
stark partly accepted Guyer's opinion, but he 
argued that the screen was made in the twelfth cen- 
tury’. Both scholars, however, have not presented 
convincing arguments in favour of their interpreta- 
tions. In consequence, dating the screen to the later 
period remains an unconfirmed hypothesis. Never- 
theless, Baumstark also mentioned geometric orna- 
ments and stalactites and paid attention to the 
curtains hanged in the intercolumnations of the 
screen. These curtains served the German orien- 
talist as examples to provide valuable comments on 
the liturgical arrangement of the churches of the 
Tur *Abdin, and to discuss a wide range of written 
sources carrying information on the use and func- 
tion of sanctuary screens in churches of Northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria”. 

Around twenty years after Bell’s last visit, in the 
1930's, the Church of Mar Cyriacus in Arnas was 
restored”°, During the restoration works all the ele- 
ments of the screen, as well as the inscription men- 
tioning gestroma, were removed. The new construc- 
tion between the nave and the apse, which was 
installed in 1939, does not correspond with the one 
documented by Bell (Pl. 5), neither in form nor 
decoration”. Since then the columns, architrave, 
and two barriers from the screen in Arnas were lost 
and they do not appear in the site inventories of 
Jules Leroy”’, or in the works of Gernot Wiess- 
ner”, Marlia Mundell Mango, and Thomas A. 
Sinclair?!. The same holds true for the Syriac 
inscription placed next to the rightmost capital of 
the screen. Nevertheless, thanks to the documenta- 
tion made by Pognon and Bell, Andrew Palmer was 
able to analyse the inscription and to present a new 
interpretation of its text??. He argues that the mis- 
takes in the alphabetic abbreviations suggest that 
the inscription was based on a handwritten draft. 
Furthermore, Palmer corrects Pognon's reading of 
the text, and dates the inscription to the ninth cen- 
tury on the basis of the particular form of the let- 
ters. However, this date does not refer to the con- 
struction of the screen, which most probably was 
made in the mid-eighth century. 

In previous studies, the structure and decoration 
of the screen in Arnas have not been presented in 
the context of architectural ornaments found in 
other churches of the Tur *Abdin and illuminations 
in Syriac manuscripts. But such a comparison offers 
a promising perspective which can cast new light 


on the issue at hand. For the purpose of this analy- 
sis, the architrave decoration, visible on Bell's pho- 
tograph from 1911, was redrawn in order to make 
its pattern more evident (Fig. 3). The ornament 
was carved in two different planes, with a strong 
contrast between the convex and concave parts. 
The frieze was composed of several repetitive 
squares with inscribed rhombuses. In most of them 
a cross with a point on the intersection of its arms 
can be seen (Fig. 4). Moreover, on the right part of 
the frieze rhombuses with a star or point in the 
centre are found (Fig. 5). This type of continuous, 
geometric, and non-classical ornaments does not 
appear in other churches of the Tur “Abdin”. 
However, interesting parallels to the decoration in 
Arnas can be found in manuscripts originating 
from Syria and Northern Mesopotamia. 
Repetitive patterns with a cross inscribed in a 
central figure can be found on the architectural ele- 
ments depicted in the Rabbula Gospels, dated to 
the year 586?*, On fol. 4r, the arch is decorated 


? Guyer 1912, 500: “[...] die Hauptfläche wird von rein 
geometrischen, in Quadraten eingeordneten Ornamenten 
eingenommen, darüber und auf der Seite als Rahmenmotiv 
ein rohes Stalaktitenornament”. 

75 Baumstark 1915, 130. 

24 Baumstark 1915, 120-121. 

25 Baumstark 1915, 127-129. 

26 See the list of changes in the church since the last visit of 
Bell in Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 99. 

27 Jarry 1972, 207-208. Ugo Monneret de Villard (1940, 
47-48) did not mention that the screen in Arnas had been 
removed, but his knowledge was based on Bell's papers 
from 1910 and 1913. For images of the new screen dating 
from 1939, see Wiessner 1982b, Pl. XXVI; Sinclair 1989, 
PI. 123. 

28 Leroy 1968, 485. 

7 Wiessner 1983, 212-223. 

20 Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 99. 

3! Sinclair 1989, 249. 

32 Palmer 1987, 121-123; idem 1990, 209-210. 

55 Mundell Mango 1982, 115-134. 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Ms. Plut. I, 56; 

The digital version of the manuscript is available online: 

http://teca.bmlonline.it/TecaViewer/index.jsp?Risldr- TEC 

A0000025956&keyworks=Plut.01.56. The miniatures of 

the Rabbula Gospels are also published in a facsimile edi- 

tion: Cecchelli/Furlani/Salmi 1959. On the origin of the 
manuscript, see Mundell Mango 1984, 420-422. Mundell 

Mango presented the state of research about the location 

of the Monastery of Beth Zagba, which was mentioned in 

the colophon. In her opinion, the monastery was situated 
in Northern Syria, either in Bzabur or Kfar Zbu. 
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PL 5. Interior of the Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas (2007; photograph: Elif Keser-Kayaalp) 


with a continuous series of crosses enclosed in cir- 
cles (Pl. 6). Furthermore, similar motifs can be 
found on fol. 9r, where crosses have been replaced 
by points (Pl. 7)%. Such a pattern corresponds to 
the decoration found on the right part of the archi- 
trave in Arnas. In this context it is worth to note 
that the ornaments appearing in the Rabbula Gos- 
pels should not be considered merely ‘an artistic 
creation’, as they resemble the architectural decora- 
tion in Northern Syria*”. Moreover, the two squares 


55 Ms. Plut. I, 56, fol. 4r: Cecchelli/Furlani/Salmi 1959, 
fol. 4a. 

36 Ms, Plut. I, 56, fol. 9r: Cecchelli/Furlani/Salmi 1959, 

fol. 9b. 

Exemplary in this respect is the lintel of the so-called Villa 

no. 1 in Ruweiha (Strube 1993, 156-158, PI. 64 d). 

38 London, British Library, Ms. Add. 14591, fol. 151v (Leroy 
1964, 114, 116, PI. 3/1). 

59 See footnotes 22 and 24. 
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on the left side of the frieze in Arnas can be com- 
pared with the ornament on fol. 151v of the Syriac 
manuscript add. 14591 kept in the British Library 
(Fig. 6; Pl. at. In both instances, the cross is 
formed in the ‘negative’, with clear points in the 
intersection of the arms. 

In addition, the upper and lower edges of the 
architrave in the Church of Mar Cyriacus were 
decorated with geometric patterns. The upper one 
is hardly visible on Bell's photograph, and we can 
only presume that it was composed of semi-cylin- 
drical motifs. This type of decoration corresponds 
with the information provided by both Guyer and 
Baumstark, who described it as 'stalactites??. The 
lower edge was adorned by a continuous ornament 
formed from two alternating semicircles. This 
decoration was incomplete already at the time of 
Bell's visits, and a part of it was embedded next to 
the rightmost capital of the screen. Interesting par- 
allels to this ornamentation can be found in the 
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Fig. 3. Architrave decoration of the screen at the Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas 
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Pl. 7. Decoration of arch on fol. 9r of the Rabbula 


Fig. 5. Detail architrave decoration of the screen at the 
Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas (2012; drawing: Maciej 
Szymaszek) 


Fig. 6. Detail architrave decoration of the screen at the 
Church of Mar Cyriacus, Arnas (2012; drawing: Maciej 
Szymaszek) 


Pl. 8. Ornament on fol. 151v, Ms. Add. 14591, 
British Library (after Leroy 1964, Pl. 3/1) 
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Pl. 9. Carved rectangular plate at the Church of 
Sts Sergius and Bacchus in Hab (2007; photograph: 
Elif Keser-Kayaalp) 


Monastery of Mar Augen, located on the Tur *Ab- 
din plateau. A curved motif composed of alternat- 
ing semicircles appear on the rim of a Syriac com- 
memorative inscription there. Moreover, the date 
mentioned in this text, the year 1056 of the Greeks 
(744/45 A.D.), coincides with the period of con- 
struction of the screen in Arnas given in the inscrip- 
tion dedicated to Elijah. 

Furthermore, the ornament of the lower edge of 
the architrave corresponds with the decoration on 
the frame of two rectangular plates in the Church 
of Sts Sergius and Bacchus in Hah*!. These pieces 
are even more interesting for the present study, 
when we consider their shape, size, and history. It is 
clear that one of them was re-used in the wall below 
the window of the narthex (Pl. 9). The other plate 
bears a decoration composed of repetitive circles 
divided in four by stripes. The decoration is carved 
in two planes, in a deep relief which creates a strong 
contrast between light and shade (Pl. 10). This type 
of ornamentation is comparable with the decoration 
of the barrier on the right side of the screen in 


49 Jarry 1972, 263, Pl. LXIX. 

^! Wiessner 1981, Figs 3, 8; idem 19822, 18-19. 

? Sinclair 1989, 245. 

43 Wiessner 1982a, 18. The size of the piece placed below the 
window is 0,91 x 0,76 m. 

44 Wiessner 1982a, 18. Sinclair (1990, 245) noted only one 
plate. 

^ Pognon 1907, 91. 
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Pl. 10. Carved rectangular plate documented by Wiessner 
at the Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus in Hah 
(after Wiessner 1981, Fig. 8) 


Arnas. Moreover, the form and size of the plates 
found in the Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus in 
Hah approximate the dimensions of the two barriers 
placed between the columns of the screen in the 
Church of Mar Cyriacus?. These observations, 
based on proportions taken from Bell’s plans and 
photographs, are significant for this analysis. A 
strong argument in favour of this interpretation is 
the fact that the first record of their presence in the 
Church of Sts Sergius and Bacchus is dated to the 
year 1981. For that reason, it is highly probable 
that, after the demolition of the screen, the plates 
were transferred from Arnas to Hah, at a distance of 
circa 20 km, and then re-used. 


THE CHURCH OF MAR *AZAZIEL IN KEFR ZEH 


The second example of a sanctuary screen in the 
churches of the Tur *Abdin region has been 
recorded in Kefr Zeh. Compared with the screen 
in Arnas, this piece has received less attention. 
Consequently, the available evidence is much more 
limited. Pognon visited the Church of Mar *Azaziel 
in the early twentieth century, and provided the 
earliest known description of the screen. Accord- 
ing to Pognon, it was composed of four small col- 
umns carrying an architrave. The space between the 
side columns was closed by a thin wall in which 


some openings were pierced. Pognon called them 
‘windows’ and specified their location and num- 
ber“. On the right side, in the middle of the wall, 
there was a big opening. On the left side of the 
screen, below the architrave, there were two ‘win- 
dows' and another bigger one right below them. 
The space between the two central columns was left 
open and had steps leading to the apse. In addition, 
Pognon mentioned curtains that were suspended 
from the architrave, and underlined similarities 
between the churches of Mar *Azaziel and Mar 
Cyriacus. Finally, his publication included a plan 
of the church in Kefr Zeh, without a scale and pro- 
portions, on which the screen was marked. 

A more detailed description and photographic 
documentation of the screen in the Church of ‘Aza- 
ziel can be found in Bell's publications from 1910 
and 1913. These two articles differ in some impor- 
tant details regarding the structure and dating of 
the screen. In 1910, Bell claimed that the screen 
was made at a later date than the church, and 
that it was composed of four columns with an 
architrave*. However, in 1913, she changed her 
opinion and stated that the screen was probably 
constructed at the same time as the church. In 
order to support her new interpretation, she 
observed that the moulding of the architrave cor- 
responded with the curved decoration found in the 
apse^*. Bell also revised the number of columns; in 
the second study she mentioned only two of 
them“. Photographic records accompanying her 
publications confirm this later statement, as on the 
pictures from the Church of Mar *Azaziel only two 
columns can be found, flanking the steps leading to 
the apse (Pl. 11)??. In addition, Bell noted that the 
screen was placed on a platform, which was raised 
in the apse, around 88 cm above the pavement in 
the nave’!. She also mentioned the wall with ‘win- 
dows' between the side columns, and paid more 
attention to the decoration of the two acanthus 
capitals of the screen. She remarked upon a signifi- 
cant difference in the way these pieces were formed, 
which — according to Bell — was intentional?. The 
capital on the right was carved in a deeper relief, 
with sharp edges (Pl. 12), while the one on the left 
was more smooth and had rounded edges (Pl. 13177. 
Finally, Bell mentioned a garland located under- 
neath the corners of the capitals, which is a charac- 
teristic feature for church architecture on the Tur 
“Abdin plateau”. It is worth mentioning that the 
architrave visible on the photographs has many 


cracks and seems to be assembled from different 
parts. 

Unfortunately, the screen in the Church of Mar 
‘Azaziel in Kefr Zeh did not attract the attention of 
scholars like Guyer and Baumstark, who only 
briefly referred to Bell's records”. In the 1930's, 
the screen was removed from the church in Kefr 
Zeh, and, like in Arnas, was replaced by a new con- 
struction (Pl. 14)°°. Also in this case, the original 
fragments were lost, and were not recognized at the 
site by Leroy”, Mundell Mango, and Sinclair”. 
A capital placed in the courtyard next to the church, 
with decoration comparable with the capital on the 
right side of the screen (Fig. 21), might be the only 
piece of material that has survived®. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence on the screens from the churches of 
Mar Cyriacus in Arnas and Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefr 
Zeh presented in this study, although limited, 
allows for an analysis of the structure and decora- 
tion of the pieces thought to be lost since the 


46 Pognon 1907, 91. 

^ Bell 1910, 246; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 14. 

^5 Bell 1913, 77; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 46. 

^ Bell 1913, 77; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 46; Monneret 
de Villard (1940, 47) repeated Bell's mistakes in the num- 
ber of columns. 

50 Bell 1910, Fig. 176; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, Pl. 161; 
Gertrude Bell Archive: M. 208. 

?! Bell 1913, 77; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 46. 

?? Bell 1913, 77; Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 46. 

5 Bell 1913, DL VI, 1 (the capital on the right side); Bell! 
Mundell Mango 1982, Pls 162-163; Gertrude Bell Archive: 
R 212, R, 213. 

54 Bell 1910, 246; eadem 1913, 77; Bell/Mundell Mango 
1982, 14, 46. However, this type of decoration of the 
capitals was popular also in other regions. Exemplary in 
this respect are a number of churches in Northern Syria, at 
Kaukanaya, Bsendlente, and Deir Sim‘an (Strube 2002, Pls 
96a-b, 127a-b, 149d) or capitals from the Basilica of Sts 
Cosmas and Damian in Rome, which were produced in 
Constantinople (Guidobaldi 1989). 

55 Guyer 1912, 499; Baumstark 1915, 120. 

See the list of changes in the church in Kefr Zeh since the 

last visit of Bell in Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 120-121. 

The new construction bears a date of 1936 (Jarry 1972, 

234). 

? Leroy 1968, 485. 

58 Bell/Mundell Mango 1982, 120-121. 

59 Sinclair 1989, 248. 

I would like to thank Dr Elif Keser-Kayaalp for bringing 

this piece to my attention. 
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PI 11. Interior of the Church of Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefr 
Zeh (1909; photograph: Gertrude Bell; © Gertrude Bell 
Archive, M_208) 


PI 12. Capital on the right part of the screen 
at the Church of Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefr Zeh 
(1911; photograph: Gertrude Bell; 
© Gertrude Bell Archive, R_213) 


Pl. 13. Capital on the left part of the screen at the 
Church of Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefr Zeh (1911; photograph: Pl. 14. Interior of the Church of Mar ‘Azaziel in 
Gertrude Bell; © Gertrude Bell Archive, R_212) Kefr Zeh (2007; photograph: Elif Keser-Kayaalp) 
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Pl. 15. Capital placed in the courtyard of the Church 
of Mar ‘Azaziel in Kefi Zeh (2007; photograph: 
Elif Keser-Kayaalp) 


1930s. Analogies between the photographs taken 
by Bell and later pictures suggest that some ele- 
ments of the screens were preserved and re-used. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis can only be confirmed 
by means of a field survey, which might also lead 
to new discoveries. Such sanctuary screens were 
probably in use in other churches of the Tur *Ab- 
din region as well. A depiction of a similar con- 
struction, consisting of columns, an architrave, and 
curtains, can be found as early as the sixth century, 
in a Syriac manuscript (Syr. 341) now at the Bib- 
liothéque nationale de France in Paris (Pl. 16)9!. 
The comparative study between the architectural 
decoration and ornaments found in illuminated 
Syriac manuscripts is a promising avenue of 
research, which can extend our knowledge on the 
relationship between the different artistic traditions 
of Northern Mesopotamia and Syria. 
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Sara KUEHN, The Dragon in Medieval East Christian 
and Islamic Art, Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2011 (Isla- 
mic History and Civilization 86); 21,5 x 29 cm, 
pages, 189 figures; ISBN 978-90-04-18663-7. 


Jusqu'à très récemment, les champs universitaires de l'art isla- 
mique et de l'art chrétien restaient quasiment hermétiques l'un 
à l'autre. Au cours des deux dernières décennies, cependant, 
des chercheurs de chacun des cótés du spectre sont progressi- 
vement parvenus à reconnaître l'utilité de créer des passerelles 
entre ces champs apparemment disparates et d'étudier conjoin- 
tement les deux traditions artistiques. Parallèlement, avec la 
mondialisation et la diversification des populations en Europe 
et en Amérique du Nord, l'intérét universitaire pour les socié- 
tés multiculturelles s'est considérablement accru. Dans le 
contexte de l'histoire de l'art médiéval, l'intérét s'est alors porté 
sur les aires qui sont soit situées aux frontiéres entre différentes 
cultures, soit comportent des sociétés richement métissées. Le 
livre dont nous faisons ici le compte rendu, la monographie de 
Sara Kuehn sur le dragon dans l'art médiéval chrétien oriental 
et islamique, s'inscrit nettement dans cette tendance. 

Le but de l'étude de Kuehn est de tracer et de contextuali- 
ser l'iconographie complexe du dragon dans le monde isla- 
mique, dans la période comprise entre du huitième au trei- 
zième siècle. De ce fait, elle mobilise un large corpus 
d'imagerie issues d'une aire géographique également vaste et 
d'une complexité culturelle et ethnique énorme, avec une insis- 
tance initiale sur l'iconographie du dragon entre l'Asie Centrale 
et l'Anatolie. Compte tenu du fait de la popularité généralisée 
du motif du dragon dans les arts de la période islamique 
médiévale, il n'est pas surprenant que le sujet ait déjà fait l'ob- 
jet d'une attention particulière dans le passé. Mais tandis que 
les études précédentes de chercheurs tels que Katharina-Otto 
Dorn, Gónül Oney, Abbas Daneshvari et Joachim Gierlichs se 
sont seulement concentrées sur des sujets précis, cette étude est 
la première investigation compréhensive du dragon dans l'art 
islamique qui cherche à retracer ses manifestations, au cours de 
plusieurs siècles et au travers de nombreuses cultures, tout en 
gardant une vue d'ensemble sur un spectre entier d'images 
telles qu'elles apparaissent dans des médias divers, à la fois dans 
les arts monumentaux et mineurs. 

Comme le titre du livre de Kuehn l'affirme d'emblée, le 
sujet ne se limite pas à l'image du dragon dans l'art islamique, 
mais traite aussi de l'iconographie de l'art chrétien oriental, et 
en particulier avec les représentations du motif dans les reliefs 
architecturaux dans la région transcaucasienne majoritairement 


chrétienne où, comme l'auteur l'indique, les premières repré- 
sentations connues précédent celles de de la Mésopotamie du 
Nord, de la Syrie et de l'Anatolie, aux onzième et douzième 
siècles. En plus des régions arméniennes et géorgiennes, où ce 
type d'imagerie peut être trouvé au moins jusqu'au neuvième 
siècle, l'auteur s'intéresse aux peintures murales des églises de 
Cappadoce, ainsi qu'à des exemples issus de la sphére chré- 
tienne orientale de Jazira. 

L ’auteur ne vise pas simplement à retracer l'évolution de 
l'image du dragon parmi cette large entité spatiale et tempo- 
relle, mais elle établit également les significations possibles que 
cette image tentait de véhiculer. La tache doit étre ardue, sur- 
tout si l'on considère la riche variété des producteurs, mécènes, 
et des publics concernés. Ainsi que le montre Kuehn, la société 
islamique médiévale était un mélange de plusieurs cultures 
régionales qui incluait des musulmans et des non-musulmans 
(juifs, chrétiens de diverses dénominations, et autres groupes 
religieux) parlant de nombreuses langues différentes, incluant 
l'arabe, le persan, le syriaque, l'hébreu, l'arménien, le kurde et 
divers dialectes locaux. De plus, au sujet de la valeur symbo- 
lique et de la signification du dragon, de précédentes études 
ont déjà montré qu'ils sont hautement ambigus, autorisant 
différents niveaux d'interprétation. Dans son étude sur les 
reliefs animaliers dans la Mésopotamie du Nord et l'Anatolie, 
Gierlichs, par exemple, distingue trois niveaux de significations 
principaux, dont il faut toutefois noter qu'il ne s'excluent pas 
nécessairement l'un l'autre: apotropaique, astral-mythologique 
et politique!. En fonction du contexte dans lequel un certain 
motif de dragon ou autre animal est représenté, il peut étre 
attribué à un ou plusieurs de ces niveaux de signification. 
Quand il est décrit dans une large série de symbole de planétes 
et de constellations, par exemple, on peut supposer que le dra- 
gon exprime des messages astraux-mythologiques. Dans un 
autre contexte, il est plus probable que l'accent soit mis sur un 
niveau de signification alternatif ou additionnel. 


1 Gierlichs, J. 1996, Mittelalterliche Tierreliefs in Anatolien 
und Nordmesopotamien: Untersuchungen zur figürlichen 
Baudekoration der Seldschuken, Artugiden und ihrer Nach- 


folger bis ins 15. Jahrhundert, Tübingen (Istanbuler 
Forschungen 42). 
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A ce titre, Kuehn cite Jacques Le Goff qui, au vu de son 
inhérente polyvalence et de son ambiguïté, a appelé le dragon 
l'un des plus complexes symbolismes de l'histoire des cultures’. 
En tant que symboles, les images du dragons peuvent servir 
une multiplicité de buts et sont ouvert à de multiples interpré- 
tations, en fonction des besoins conjugués des personnes com- 
mandant ces œuvres d'art et de celles qui les voyaient. Afin de 
désenchevétrer ces importantes nuances, Kuehn adopte une 
approche contextuelle et interdisciplinaire, laquelle ne mobilise 
pas seulement des preuves issues du champ de l'histoire de l'art 
mais aussi littéraires, épigraphiques, et historiques. Afin d'éta- 
blir des possibles contenus iconologiques de l'iconographie du 
dragon, l'auteur utilise des sources littéraires issues d'origines 
géographiques et de types différents. Il peut s'agir d'écrits pra- 
tiques (comme la pharmacopées, récits de voyage, ou les livres 
de magie), l'écrits théologiques et de l'exégése, de fables poé- 
tiques et en particulier d'épopées, comme le livre du début du 
onzième siècle Shah-nama (‘Livre des rois) par Abu'l-Qasim al 
Firdawsi (ca. 940-1020). Les travaux d’écrivains chrétiens 
comme Bar Hebreus (1226-1286), Jean Chrysostom (ca. 347- 
407), et Ephrem le Syrien (ca. 306-373) figurent parmi les 
nombreuses sources primaires utilisées par l’auteur. 

Dans sa préface au livre, l'éminent historien d'art isla- 
mique, Robert Hillenbrand, mentionne que celui-ci fait partie 
d’une étude plus longue et compréhensive qui vise à retracer 
l'iconographie de ce que l'on désigne sous le nom de serpent- 
dragon, depuis ses représentations les plus anciennes, dans 
l'antiquité, jusqu'à ses manifestations au cours du Moyen-Áge 
tardif. Apparemment, ce livre, épais en soi, ne constitue que la 
partie émergée de l'iceberg. Étant donné l'ampleur du sujet de 
recherche, il n'est pas entiérement surprenant de constater que 
la publication de Kuehn s'est naturellement avérée quelque peu 
encyclopédique. Ceci ne ressort pas seulement dans la somme 
considérable d'informations, contenues à la fois texte à propre- 
ment parler, mais aussi dans les notes de bas de page — qui 
contiennent par moment quelques longueurs. Cet aspect ency- 
clopédique se dénote également dans l'organisation générale du 
livre, en cinq parties (“The Dragon and the Natural World’, 
‘The Dragon and its Royal and Heroic Associations’, ‘The 
Dragon in Astrology, Alchemy, Medecine and Magic’, et “The 
Dragon as a Mystic Metaphor’) qui, ensemble, ne contiennent 
pas moins de quatorze chapitres, le tout est encadré d'une 
introduction, d'une section comportant des remarques conclu- 
sives, assorti d'un long épilogue. 

Dans l'introduction, Kuehn établit le cadre de son étude et 
résume brièvement de précédentes recherches sur le symbo- 
lisme du dragon. Le premier chapitre (“The Medieval Islamic 
World from Central Asia to Anatolia’) retrace le contexte his- 
torique et culturel au sein duquel l'iconographie du dragon a 


? Le Goff, J. (trans. A. Goldhammer) 1980, Time, Work c 
Culture in the Middle Ages, Paris, 162. 

3 Whelan, E.J. 2006, The Public Figure: Political Iconography 
in Medieval Mesopotamia, London, 31-32; Gierlichs 1996, 
115-128. 
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prospéré dans le monde islamique médiéval depuis l'Asie Cen- 
trale jusqu'à l'Anatolie. Les représentations du dragon dans la 
sculpture monumentale, tant islamique que chrétienne, font 
l'objet du Chapitre 2 (‘Dragons on Monumental Settings in 
Regions West of Iran’). Apparaissant à la fois dans des contextes 
religieux et séculiers, les mises-en-scènes les plus courantes 
pour les reliefs de dragons étaient les portes d'entrée, telles que 
les portes d'acces aux villes ou les portails d'importantes insti- 
tutions urbaines, mais on les rencontre également sur les tours 
défensives et les murs des villes. Selon Kuehn, la signification 
symbolique attribuée au dragon est étroitement liée à la facon 
dont les frontières entre le règne des créatures surnaturelles et 
celui des hommes sont négociées. Il sert de marqueur liminaire, 
constituant, dans le méme temps, un puissant dispositif de 
protection. Tandis que l'auteur s'attache principalement à la 
fonction protectrice des reliefs de dragon, Estelle Whelan et 
Gierlichs ont tous deux montré qu'ils étaient en général posi- 
tionnés en connexion étroite avec des inscriptions politiques, 
ce qui suggère qu'ils étaient essentiellement destinés à asseoir 
la légitimité des dirigeants commanditaires?. 

Outre les reliefs sculptés, la popularité du dragon dans la 
région et la période dont il est ici question se décèle aussi dans 
son appropriation généralisée par l'art portatif, qui fait l'objet 
du Chapitre 3 (“The Dragon Motif on Portable Objects’). 
Kuehn avance ici qu'il apparaît aussi bien comme une expres- 
sion de concepts sociaux, moraux, et sociologiques fondamen- 
taux, que comme une métaphore de l'autorité socio-politique 
et du régne idéal, ou encore sous forme d'objet personnels 
d'apparat et de récipients. Dans les chapitres suivants, Kuehn 
s'attache à une analyse plus détaillée de divers types d'images 
de dragons et des différentes significations qui leur étaient 
attribuées. Le Chapitre 4 (‘Dragons and the Powers of the 
Earth”) analyse l'intime connexion de l'iconographie du dragon 
avec de multiples phénoménes naturels, comme un biais au 
travers duquel la société humaine et le monde naturel transi- 
geaient leur relation continuelle. Le chapitre développe plus 
spécifiquement l'association du dragon avec les quatre grands 
éléments présents ou actifs dans le monde: la terre, l'eau, le feu, 
et le vent. Les types de dragons dont il est question dans ce 
chapitre comprennent le serpent(-dragon) connu sous le nom 
de jinn, le dragon gardien du trésor, de méme que des dragons 
associés à des compositions végétales. 

Les dragons comme espèces animales ‘naturelles’, d'une 
part, et ceux issus du règne surnaturel et de l'étrange, d'autre 
part, sont observés au Chapitre 5 (‘Dragons and Animals of the 
Natural and the Mythical Realms’). Dans ce chapitre, l'auteur 
retrace les représentations du dragon dans des scénes de com- 
bats animaliers, mais aussi des images dans lesquelles le dragon 
est assimilé à des animaux réels ou fantastiques, notamment 
l'oiseau, le félin et l'éléphant. Au sujet de la symbiose du dra- 
gon avec un prédateur félin, Kuehn commente, parmi d'autres 
exemples, l’image d'un lion à queue de dragon, motif que l'on 
peut retracer jusqu'à l'époque du quatrième millénaire avant 
J-C. La forte connexion entre le lion et le soleil dans l'astrolo- 
gie grecque et islamique, étant donné que la soleil a son domi- 
cilium à Leo, a généré des représentations de dragons mena- 
cants émergeant de la queue d'un lion, ce dernier portant une 
effigie du soleil sur son dos. Cette représentation combinée 


était largement représentée sur le métal incrusté qui provenant 
de à Herat, Mossoul, et Siirt. Les lions dont la queue comporte 
une téte de dragon se retrouvent dans certains reliefs de l'archi- 
tecture médiévale dans les états successeur du Grand Seldjouk, 
bien que l'on doive préciser qu'ils n'y sont pas particulièrement 
répandus. Les exemples issus du contexte chrétien qui sont 
mobilisés par Kuehn (page 79, figure 17a, 77-78) viennent de 
l'église du monastère syro-orthodoxe de Deir Mar-Behnam 
prés de Mossoul (voir ci-dessous), de l'église syro-orthodoxe de 
Mar-Ahudemmeh/Mar-Hudeni à Mossoul (qui, contrairement 
à ce que l'auteur mentionne, n'est pas un monastère mais une 
église-cité), l’église syro-orthodoxe de Mar-Behnam et d'une 
église syro-orientale dont la dédication est inconnue, tous les 
deux à Jazirat ibn ‘Umar (Cizre)f. 

Le meurtre ou la soumission d'un dragon par un héros ou 
divinité dans le mythe ancien, ainsi que son iconographie et 
son mode de transmission dans le monde islamique médiéval 
comme dans la sphére chrétienne font l'objet du Chapitre 6 
(The Dragon in Combat Scenes”). Un exemple particulière- 
ment intéressant que Kuhn examine est une dague d'argent du 
treizième siècle conservée dans la collection d'art Furusiyya de 
Vaduz, qui a été découverte en Israël en 1963 (page 110, 
fig. 111). Son fourreau est décoré par divers motifs animaliers 
et une inscription en arabe contenant les voeux de bonheur 
coutumiers; la figure centrale est un vainqueur du dragon à 
cheval, portant un bouclier rond décoré d'une croix, et bran- 
dissant une lance avec un insigne. Alors que le chevalier tente 
de transpercer le dragon enroulé, une main bénissante apparaít 
dans le ciel. Cet objet a récemment fait l'objet de nombreux 
débats?. 

Selon Kuehn, le saint guerrier porte une tenue de croisée 
et, faisant référence à David Williams et Bashir Mohammed, 
elle postule conséquemment que la gaine a été fabriquée pour 
un client croisée. Toutefois, sa tenue se compose d'une courte 
tunique et de chlamys flottants, vétement qui constituent déjà 
le costume du saint guerrier depuis leurs représentations les 
plus anciennes”. Assortie des autres détails iconographiques, 
cette observation permet de relier l'image avec des saints 
équestres portant des boucliers et bénis par la main de Dieu, 
ainsi que l'on peut le voir sur les peintures murales médiévales 
des églises chrétiennes locales dans l'ensemble de la Syrie et du 
Liban, notamment dans l'église melkite de Saint-Serge-et-Bac- 
chus à Qara?. En d'autres termes, cet objet luxueux aurait donc 
pu, tout aussi bien, être destiné à un indigène chrétien fortuné. 

Le Chapitre 7 (‘The Dragon in relation to Royal and 
Heroic Figures) analyse le róle central du dragon au sein de 
l'imagerie royale et héroique, en particulier comme symbole 
d'un pouvoir politique, d'une suprématie intellectuelle ou 
encore d'une domination socio-religieuse. Le principal type 
iconographique étudié ici est la paire de dragon encadrant une 
figure anthropomorphique centrale, mais le symbolisme de la 
langue du dragon fait, elle aussi, l'objet d'une attention consi- 
dérable. Le Chapitre 8 (‘The Dragon and Astrology’) révèle 
encore d'autres niveaux de l'iconographie du dragon, cette fois 
dans le contexte de l'astrologie. Quant au Chapitre 9 (‘Vestiges 
of the Ancient Dragon Iconography’), il examine deux thèmes 
iconographiques, jusque-là peu étudiés, qui ont survécu aux 
mutations d'une croissance ancienne: l'iconographie du dragon 


dévorant sa propre queue, connu sous le nom de ouroboros, 
ainsi que le motif du serpent buvant. L'image du serpent noué 
sur lui-méme dans le monde islamique, qui jusqu'à présent 
n'avait qu'à peine été abordé en lien avec l'alchimie, fait l'objet 
du Chapitre 10. 

Outre dans les sciences de l'alchimie, la figure du dragon 
joue aussi un róle dans les branches de la connaissance que 
représentent les sciences occultes et ésotériques. C'est ce que le 
Chapitre 11 (‘The Dragon and the Magico-Medical Sphere’) 
développe, en introduisant des aspects du dragon comme pro- 
phylaxie et reméde dans les domaines de la magie et de la 
divination. Ce chapitre traite, entre autres, de l'association du 
dragon avec la thériaque, comme l'illustre les manuscrits du 
célèbre Kitab al-Diryag (‘Livre de la Thériaque’, communé- 
ment appelé ‘Livre des antidotes’), qui consiste en un traité 
médical des antidotes utilisés en reméde au venin du serpent. 
L'analyse du róle du dragon dans les sciences magiques et éso- 
térique, ainsi que dans la préparation des talismans, se poursuit 
dans le Chapitre 12 (‘The Dragon and the Province of Magic 
and Divination’). La seconde partie de ce chapitre est consacrée 
au motif du caducée et ses pouvoir surnaturels. Le Chapitre 13 
(The Dragon and Sound"), quant à lui, considère l'association 
du dragon au monde sonore, et en particulier le dragon parlant 
et le lien qu'il entretien avec les sons devenus musique. 

L'auteur conclut son argumentation au Chapitre 14 ("The 
Dragon as a Symbol of Transformation), en mentionnant un 
des aspects-clef de la phénoménologie du dragon, qui se révèle 
un symbole prééminent et un paradigme du changement et de 
la transformation. Elle mentionne, par exemple, l'ampleur de 
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la dissémination géographique et chronologique du rôle allégo- 
rique qu'entretient le dragon avec la mort. Ce rôle est démon- 
tré par les áges de la vie évoqués dans une ancienne parabole 
appelée "L'homme et le Puits’ (pages 199-200, figure 180), 
l'histoire d'un homme qui fuit pour se cacher de l'animal 
enragé, pour finalement trépasser dans un puits rempli de ser- 
pents et d'un dragon. La légende et ses variantes furent incor- 
porées à un riche recueil de textes, dont les fables arabes de 
Kalila wa Dimna par Ibn al-Muqaffa' (d. 759), et fournit aussi 
le prototype du conte populaire chrétien de Barlaam et Josa- 
phat, consignée par le moine géorgien Euthymius (955-1028). 

La scène était communément décrite dans les manuscrits 
de Kalila wa Dimna depuis le treizième siècle, la plus ancienne 
copie connue à ce jour étant conservée à la Bibliothèque Natio- 
nale de France, à Paris (arabe 3465)?. Il est intéressant de noter 
que la représentation courante de cette scène est traduite 
presque à l'identique dans une copie arabo-chrétienne du 
Roman de Barlaam et Josaphat, qui se trouve à Deir al-Bala- 
mand au Liban et a probablement été exécutée dans la région 
syro-mésopotamienne!®, Cette exemple n'ajoute pas simple- 
ment une dimension visuelle aux modes de transmission 
esquissés par Kuehn dans ce chapitre, mais l'usage commun 
d'un théme populaire à l'échelle régionale est l'indice d'un 
vocabulaire visuel que partageaient chrétiens et musulmans 
dans le Moyen-Orient médiéval, phénoméne que l'on ren- 
contre fréquemment au cours du livre. 

La première partie de l'épilogue (“East-West exchanges and 
the metamorphosis of the dragon imagery”) s'attache aux dif- 
férentes formes stylistiques sous lesquelles l'imagerie du dragon 
apparaît à la suite de l'invasion mongole. S'inspirant des 
récentes recherches de Yuka Kadoi'', l'auteur soutient que, lors 


de la période de règne des Ilkhanides, un style dit 'd'Asie Cen- 
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trale’ s'est peu à peu imposé, s'amalgamant au dragon conven- 
tionnel de 'style seldjoukide'. Ceci a finalement abouti à un 
style, jusque-là inconnu, que Kadoi dénomme ‘Islamic chinoi- 
serie’. La seconde partie de l'épilogue, (‘Syncretism and the 
dragon’), pour finir, observe le rôle central que joue le dragon 
comme symbole de la liminalité, dans les sociétés frontalières 
telles que la Transoxiane. Ce phénoméne est complété par la 
convergence transculturelle des cultes saints qui intégrent le 
dragon de façon prééminente. Dans celui-ci, les croyances isla- 
miques, turco-mongoles, juives et chrétiennes se chevauchent 
et s'amalgament. 

Il faut saluer le fait que Kuehn, dans son examen du sym- 
bolisme du dragon dans le monde islamique, se penche aussi 
sur ces manifestations dans l'art chrétien oriental. Par le passé, 
les arts chrétiens et islamiques ont trop souvent été perçus 
comme des entités diamétralement opposées. Toutefois, et 
ainsi que l'auteur le reconnaît elle-même dans l'introduction 
(page 4), la traversée des frontières académiques que comporte 
une telle étude ne va pas sans certaines difficultés inhérentes. 
Ce point important a été également souligné par Sheila Blair 
et Jonathan Bloom, dans leur compte-rendu de l'historiogra- 
phie et de l'état d'avancement de l'étude de l'art islamique". 
Alors qu'ils examinent un certain nombre d'expositions adop- 
tant une approche transculturelle se concentrant sur la relation 
entre Orient et Occident, Blair et Bloom se déclarent, en tant 
qu'historiens de l'art islamique, "not in a position to judge the 
sophistication and accuracy of our Islamicist colleagues' inter- 
pretation of European materials, although it appears sound to 
us. We are, however, in a better position to judge how well 
non-Islamicists deal with the Islamic material, and we often 
find troubling weaknesses in research and interpretation that 
we — and other Islamicists — are often reluctant to criticize 
because we are so pleased to have been invited to the table at 
all. Given the vast amounts of material to cover, the collabo- 
rative approach seems the best path, as it is increasingly impos- 
sible for a single scholar to control all the pertinent informa- 
tion in a field, let alone one that crosses the traditional 
boundaries of scholarship" ^. 

Voilà un constat sur lequel chacun peut s'accorder large- 
ment. On pourrait seulement se permettre d'ajouter qu'il en 
va méme dans l'autre sens, et le livre de Kuehn en est l'illus- 
tration. Bien que nous n'irons certainement pas jusqu'à dire 
que la présente recherche contient 'de troublantes faiblesses', 
bien au contraire, il demeure néanmoins un certain nombre 
d'erreurs dans les images chrétiennes qui découlent clairement 
d'un manque de familiarité avec cette source. A ce propos, 
l'interprétation qui est ici donnée d'une scène sculptée sur une 
khachkar du treizième siècle conservée à l'Eglise de Surb 
Astvatsin (Sainte-Mère-de-Dieu), située sur la rive nord-est du 
Lac Sevan dans la province arménienne de Geghark‘unik® 
(pages 67-68, fig. 51), se révèle particulièrement illustrative. La 
stèle de pierre joue un róle-clé dans son interprétation de l'ico- 
nographie des dragons se tenant la bouche béante, encadrant 
des croix chrétiennes. Selon elle, le relief situé sur la partie 
inférieure de la pierre, qui montre, entre autres choses, un 
Christ en Majesté et une Crucifixion, représenterait Dieu chas- 
sant Adam et Eve du Paradis, encadré par deux dragons à la 
queue nouée dont la bouche ouverte révéle leur langue. 


Se référant à une tradition apocryphe arménienne selon 
laquelle, lors de expulsion, Adam se vit promettre que son 
rôle de souverain du paradis lui serait restitué lors de la parou- 
sie, Kuehn suppose que cet événement serait suggéré par la 
sculpture comportant les serpents géants, qui, selon elle, appa- 
raîtraient comme les gardiens des portes du paradis. Ceci la 
mène finalement à conclure que “it appears less likely that the 
dragons framing the Christian emblems are intended to be 
read as threatening or even less as ingesting the crosses. It may 
rather be presumed that, conversely, as in the case of vegetation 
or benedictory inscriptions, the mythical creatures are depicted 
with crosses issuing from their mouths, perhaps suggesting the 
active association of the dragons with this symbol of spiritual 
deliverance. This would suggest a role for them not only as 
guardians but one may cautiously hypothesise perhaps even as 
rescuers or deliverers, drawing on associations with the idea of 
Christ the Saviour and Deliverer" (page 121). 

Or, la scéne ne représente pas l'Expulsion d'Adam et Eve 
du Paradis, mais plutót son exact opposé, à savoir la Descente 
du Christ aux Limbes, durant laquelle le Christ ressuscité brise 
les portes de l'Enfer et en libère les Justes, commençant par 
Adam et Eve. Connu dans la tradition byzantine sous le nom 
d'Anastasis, cet événement est interprété comme le triomphe 
du Christ sur Hadés!*. La figure centrale portant une croix 
n'est pas Dieu mais le Christ, qui souléve Adam de son tom- 
beau en l'attrapant par le bras. Adam, à son tour, tire Eve du 
sien. Les portes brisées de l'Enfer figurent trés nettement sous 
les pieds du Christ. Dans l'iconographie de l'Anastasis, le 
Christ porte souvent soit un báton coiffé d'une croix ou une 
croix pectorale qu'il utilise comme une arme contre Hadés 
qu'il foule aux pieds et poignarde parfois?. Conformément à 
cette tradition, le dragon situé sous la croix doit étre vu comme 
un symbole d'Hadés, ou au moins comme du Mal en un sens 
plus général, lequel se ferait poignarder par le Christ. Les deux 
dragons ne sont certainement pas censés représenter les gar- 
diens du Paradis, et si gardiens ils sont, ils ne peuvent l'étre que 
de l'enfer. 

Les dragons du monastère syro-orthodoxe de Mar-Behnam, 
situé prés de Mossoul, sont aussi interprétés de façon essentiel- 
lement positive!®. La vaste décoration sculpturale (ca.1233- 
1259), qui orne à la fois l'intérieur et l'extérieur de l'église de 
Deir Mar-Behnam, est connu pour étre le programme décora- 
tif chrétien le plus complet qui ait subsisté jusqu'à nos jours en 
Irak. L'un des éléments distinctifs de la décoration du monas- 
tère est l'importance particulière qui est accordée à une série 
d'animaux réels et fantastiques, dont une riche variété de types 
de dragons. Ces reliefs animaliers ont déjà attiré quelque atten- 
tion par le passé, par exemple de la part de Gierlichs, et c'est 
pourquoi il n'est pas surprenant qu'ils figurent en bonne place 
tout au long du livre de Kuehn (pages 32-34, 67, 78-79, 101, 
121, 153, 155, 157, 234-235, 251-252, figures 17a-b, 18, 50, 
74, 77, 160, 198). C'est encore sous un jour positif que sont 
interprétés, entre autres, les six paires de dragons représentés 
sur la porte qui mène à la chapelle du baptistère. On peut 
observer qu'en plus des images de dragon, cette porte figure 
deux scènes narratives qui ont autrefois été interprétées comme 
le Baptéme du Christ ou comme l'Entrée à Jérusalem (page 33, 
n. 103), mais que l'on peut à présent identifier avec certitude, 


sur la base de preuves épigraphiques, comme étant les deux 
baptêmes de Mar Behnam”. 

Si l'on veut évaluer les possibles significations de ces reliefs, 
il est important de garder à l'esprit que dans le décoration monu- 
mentale chrétienne, le choix de sujets iconographiques particu- 
liers était souvent déterminé par la fonction liturgique de l'espace 
ou de la partie de bátiment dans laquelle ils étaient représentés. 
Ce que l'on appelle la Porte des deux baptémes, avec son icono- 
graphie et son épigraphie insistant toutes deux sur le thème du 
baptéme, indique bien le site dans lequel la liturgie baptismale 
était alors exécutée. Outre le fait qu'il soit lié à la mort, l'enter- 
rement et à la résurrection du Christ, l'acte du baptéme dans la 
tradition syro-orthodoxe était aussi perçue en termes de combat 
avec le diable. Au sein de ce cadre, l'onction de la personne à 
baptiser avec l'huile du chrisme indique qu'elle est entrée en 
lutte contre Satan, et l'huile en elle-méme était percue comme 
une armure invincible contre les démons!?. A ce égard, un pas- 
sage du Synodicon syro-occidental (ms. Ma‘arrat Saydnaya 
[Damas], patriarcat syro-orthodoxe 8/11), qui traite de l'exor- 
cisme, est signifiant. Ce texte constituait une partie essentielle du 
rite baptismal ordinaire dans l'église syro-orthodoxe. Il affirme 
que c'est à Dieu le père de Jésus Christ que “the whole army of 
the enemy is subdued and the devil is fallen and the serpent is 
trodden down and the dragon is killed"??. 

Selon la théologie syro-orthodoxe, Satan était donc vaincu 
au moment du baptéme, et c'est pourquoi il est concevable que 
ce concept, en plus des connotations apotropaiques générales 
que Kuehn attribue également à ces reliefs, revéte un róle dans 
la représentation de la paire de dragons sur la Porte des deux 
baptémes. Par ailleurs, les aspects malveillants du dragon sont 
soulignés au monastère par la représentation de deux saints 
équestres terrassant un démon et un dragon”, laquelle se 
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Paris (Receuil des inscriptions syriaques 2), inscr. no AE. 
01.23. 

18 Snelders 2010, 236-239, 300. 

1 Vôôbus, A. 1975, The Synodicon in the West Syrian Tradi- 
tion, Vol. I (CSCO 368, Script. Syr. 162), 53. 

20 Snelders, B., A. Jeudy 2006, “Guarding the Entrances: 
Equestrian Saints in Egypt and North Mesopotamia’, ECA 
3, 126-135, pls 15-16; Snelders 2010, 301-305, pls 37, 
60-61. 
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trouve sur le linteau de l’entrée au sanctuaire, et que Kuehn 
situe par erreur à l'entrée de la chambre funéraire de Mar Beh- 
nam (page 235). Les deux saints montés surplombant l'adver- 
saire vaincu étaient clairement censés représenter le triomphe 
du Bien sur le Mal. 

Malgré ces remarques, corrections, et autres suggestions 
concernant le monde oriental chrétien, ce livre hautement 
informatif demeure une source indispensable d'informations 
pour qui s'intéresse à l'iconographie du dragon. Il profitera au 
méme titre aux historiens de l'art islamique qu'à ceux de l'art 
oriental chrétien. Son intérét est d'autant plus important qu'il 
est richement illustré et présente au lecteur des photographies 
détaillées d'un grand nombre de monuments et d'objets qui 
n'avaient jamais été publiées auparavant, ou seulement en noir 
et blanc, et qui sont ici présentées pour la premiére fois en 
couleurs. Somme toute, ce livre se montre indubitablement 
destiné à devenir un livre de référence, et en tant que tel, on 
peut espérer qu'il contribuera à un enrichissement réciproque, 
et absolument nécessaire, entre disciplines universitaires. 


Bas Snelders 


Adam LAJTAR, Jacques VAN DER VLIET (eds), 
Nubian Voices: Studies in Christian Nubian Cul- 
ture, Warsaw: Raphael Taubenschlag Founda- 
tion, 2011 (The Journal of Juristic Papyrology 
Supplements XV); 262 pages: ISBN 978-83- 
925919-4-8. 


For nearly a millennium, from the mid-sixth until just after the 
turn of the sixteenth century, there were Christian kingdoms 
in Nubia. The history of these kingdoms is relatively well 
known through historical sources and archaeological research 
and has been made accessible by such introductory studies like 
Derek A. Welsby's The Medieval Kingdoms of Nubia or — in a 
wider chronological context — the exhibition catalogue Sudan. 
Ancient Treasures'. What is more difficult to access are the 
primary epigraphic sources and — to a somewhat lesser extent 
— the manuscript sources brought to light by archaeologists. 
It is thus that the editors Adam Lajtar and Jacques van der 
Vliet can rightfully boast to have brought together "the first 
collection of essays devoted solely and purposely to the literary 
culture of Christian Nubia in its rich variety of expression" 
(p. vii). 

Apart from the fact that they are from Christian Nubia, 
what binds the texts discussed in this volume is that they all 
belong the field of epigraphy ranging from short graffiti and 


! Welsby, D.A. 2002, The Medieval Kingdoms of Nubia. 
Pagans, Christians and Muslims along the Middle Nile, 
London; Welsby, D.A., J.R. Anderson (eds) 2004, Sudan. 
Ancient Treasures. An Exhibition of Recent Discoveries from 
the Sudan National Museum, London. 
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dipinti to monumental and sometimes considerably long for- 
mal inscriptions. The languages involved are Greek, Sahidic 
Coptic, Old Nubian and — in one case — a Romance language 
considered most likely to be (Old) Provençal. 

The order of the contributions within the collection is sim- 
ply alphabetic with regards to the names of the various authors. 
However much this reflects a very egalitarian principle, it is 
also misleading. As a result of this editorial choice the opening 
contribution by Katarzyna Danys-Lasek and Adam Lajtar is 
devoted to a short dipinto on an amphora from Dongola. The 
essay covers every aspect of the text under consideration and 
offers two possible interpretations of its meaning with an 
explicit non liquet when it comes down to a definitive choice. 

The second article, or essay as the editors call the contribu- 
tions to this volume, by Stefan Jakobielski and Jacques van der 
Vliet has a much wider range of interest both for epigraphic 
studies and for historians in general. The authors discuss and 
analyse the epitaph of bishop Joseph who died in AD 668. This 
is a 31 lines long text in Greek and Sahidic Coptic discovered 
in Old Dongola in 2004. The Joseph commemorated with this 
funerary stela had been bishop of Aswan (Syene) in present-day 
Egypt and died in exile in Dongola most probably because he 
had to flee Aswan after the Arab conquest. The authors give 
the text and a translation of the inscription, discuss it in detail 
and place it in its historical and religious context. This text 
is "the earliest precisely dated document found in Christian 
Dongola so far" (p. 24). An interesting detail here is the fact 
that the dating formula contains a problem in so far that it 
gives the Diocletian year 384 (AD 667/8) as a thirteenth indic- 
tion year, whereas this was in fact an eleventh indiction year. 
In a footnote the authors remark that the same mistake was 
made a few days later, but in “the northern fringes of Egypt” 
(p. 24). This seems to suggest that an erroneous computistic 
table may have been circulating at the time, causing different 
people in different place to make the same mistake. A compa- 
rable instance of a lunar calendar being out of line with the 
actual phases of the moon is noted on p. 124. Similar instances 
of scribes relying more on a written table than on the actual 
movements of the moon can also be found in medieval Europe. 

In the following essay Lajtar discusses 22 Greek epitaphs 
found recently during excavation work by the mission of the 
Polish Centre of Mediterranean Archaeology of the University 
of Warsaw on the site of Dongola. These range from fairly 
complete and long, but often barely legible inscriptions to tiny 
fragments on which only a few words (or sometimes even 
unconnected letters) can be read. In an appendix van der Vliet 
discusses two fragmentary Coptic epitaphs from the same exca- 
vations. In a number of ways this essay continues and adds to 
Lajtar's and van der Vliet's earlier publication of the Coptic 
and Greek inscriptions in the Sudan National Museum in 
Khartoum (2 vols, 2003) and of the Greek and Coptic inscrip- 
tions found in Qasr Ibrim (2010). By discussing these epitaphs 
together and in context a lot is gained because in this way even 
for the relative layman in Nubian epigraphy it becomes clear 
what the standard phrases are and where the texts — as far as 
legible — do contain individual, historical information. Inter- 
esting is the fact — discussed in detail — that a high-ranking 
official like an archistablites (‘chief stableman’, more or less 


equivalent to the European marshal) could also be an ecclesi- 
astic. As the authors make clear, this overlap between secular 
and ecclesiastical functions is “well attested for Byzantine 
Egypt”. It is of course a well-known phenomenon in early 
medieval Western Europe as well. 

The next essay brings us to our man from the Provence 
already mentioned above. Here Latar and Tomasz Plociennik 
edit and discuss one graffito from the upper church which was 
excavated recently in Banganarti near Dongola. It occurs on a 
wall in between a two-line inscription in Greek and a longer 
inscription in Old Nubian and appears to be in a Romance 
language, most probably — as the authors argue — in Old Pro- 
vençal. The short text can be transcribed as pos Beneseg abdeder 
Rafel and the editors translate this as "When (because) Bene- 
dictus... Raphael (to Raphael)". As it appears that the church 
in which the graffito is found had been dedicated to the arch- 
angel Raphael, the second name in this text might well refer to 
either this patron or to the church itself. It is the form Beneseg 
for the personal name Benedict which is the most indicative 
element in the line pointing at Provençal as the language in 
case. All the other forms might be Old French, Catalan or 
Portuguese as well and would not allow us to say more than 
that this graffito is in a Romance language. Unfortunately the 
main verb abdeder remains unclear. The editors, and the 
authorities they consulted, “were unable to establish what verb 
is at issue" (p. 106). Tentatively it might be pointed out here 
that ab in Provençal functions as a preposition ‘with’ and that 
deder might be a derivation of Latin dedicare (Old French 
dedier, Modern French dédier) “to consecrate, dedicate”?. 
However tentative, this could lead to a more complete inter- 
pretation as ‘when/while/because Beneseg was dedicated (or 
dedicated himself?) to Raphael’. Lajtar and Plociennik date the 
graffito on palaeographic grounds to the second half of the 
thirteenth or the fourteenth century and survey the various 
ways in which this man from the Provence may have come to 
Banganarti. With all its uncertainties this is fascinating proof 
of the fact that individuals — however rare — during the Middle 
Ages could travel over long distances, connect to the people 
they met and leave traces for us to document their travels. 

Following is an edition and translation of the last dated 
land sale from Qasr Ibrim (AD 1463) from one of the scrolls 
discovered in 1964. The text is in Old Nubian. After some 
other essays discussing individual inscriptions and a group 
of sepulchral crosses with the bOX-ZOH acclamation which 
concludes with the useful note that “[t]he grouping together 
of epigraphic finds from Nubia and the compilation of corpora 
is a sine qua non for the further analysis of the material and its 
setting in it historical and cultural context” (pp. 169-170). 
This point of methodology was already proven in the same 
book by the earlier essay on epitaphs from Dongola. 

Even more generally applicable are the insights presented 
by van der Vliet in his long essay “What is a man?: The Nubian 
tradition of Coptic funerary inscriptions’ (pp. 171-224; 
a shorter version of this essay appeared in Lajtar, A., J. van der 
Vliet (eds) 2010, Qasr Ibrim. The Greek and Coptic Inscriptions, 
Warsaw). This article by far supersedes the importance of Cop- 
tic and Nubian studies and should prove of value to anyone 
involved in the study of epigraphy or early writing everywhere 


(even European medieval charters). The basic point made here 
is that these texts entail much more than the bare sources of 
factual information we generally take to see in them. Instead 
these texts ought to be understood as “products of a literary 
culture” and “deserve to be taken seriously as texts” (p. 172). 
Together with the notion that these texts played a role in the 
society in which they were produced and that at certain 
moments they will have been read aloud in a more or less ritual 
setting, this should lead us to recognize that the content of 
these texts is much deeper than the bare facts (names and 
dates) we take from them. Their placement on a tomb(stone) 
in a public space make these texts indeed belong to the domain 
of art history and archaeology and this context should bear on 
our understanding of them. The funerary texts are “monu- 
ments for the living” (p. 177) as much as memoria for the 
deceased and provide an active link between the world of the 
living and the world of the dead. Reading such texts aloud 
gives the deceased a voice and doing this within a commemo- 
rative ritual (burning incense or candles or whatever) bridges 
the gap between the two worlds and makes the community of 
the living and the dead tangible. All this is here illustrated with 
the examples from Nubia at hand. Moreover, in this Christian 
context, it is not just a matter of connecting both worlds, but 
a liturgical ordering of God to remember “both the living 
Church and its deceased members. [...] Remembering the 
dead in a Christian sense is therefore in itself a beneficial act 
[...]” (pp. 192-193). 

Following this fundamental introduction van der Vliet dis- 
cusses the four types of texts which can be distinguished on the 
Qasr Ibrim tombstones. In the conclusion we read (again): 
“Reading (or singing) an epitaph is no private prayer but part 
of a communal rite that reinforces shared religious views 
of death and afterlife, and forges social cohesion” (p. 221). 
I believe this statement could be shortened to: ‘Voicing a 
monumental inscription (or another formal document) is a 
communal rite (act) that reinforces shared views and forges 
social cohesion’. This explains why texts are adapted as circum- 
stances change and is fundamental to our understanding of 
what these texts really communicate’. Two other conclusions 
are more specifically relevant to Nubian studies and to Coptic 
studies. One is that we would need to know more about the 
underlying reasons for the use of either Greek, Coptic or 
Nubian in the texts and why there is strikingly “little textual 
overlap [...] between the Greek and the Coptic funeral formu- 
laries” (p. 223). The other is that the Egyptian (Coptic) mod- 
els of these texts have been neglected for too long and await 
“a thorough new study” (p. 224). 


? For apud having replaced Latin cum in Old Provençal and 


Catalan, see Bourciez, E. 1967, Eléments de linguistique 
Romane, Paris, 263 (§242.c). 

For similar views in a completely different context, see the 
very illuminating Shaughnessy, E.L. 2006, Rewriting Early 
Chinese Texts, Albany, where in the conclusion even Ross- 
ini’s opera Il Barbiere di Siviglia is introduced to illuminate 
the processes involved. 
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The final essay differs from the rest in that it does not 
discuss a recently discovered text. Rather it is the edition and 
a detailed discussion of the Old Nubian memorial for king 
George which was discovered in 1920 in the Wadi "n Natrün. 
The text is written on a round disc, shaped like a plate or a 
tray with a raised rim, and belongs to the longer documents in 
Old Nubian. The editor and author is Vincent W.J. van Ger- 
wen Oei and in origin the essay is the result of a seminar on 
Old Nubian at Leiden University in 2003. Fortunately van 
Gerwen Oei was able to make use of the manuscript transcrip- 
tion of this text by the late Gerald M. Browne (1943-2004), 
the doyen of Old Nubian studies. The text on the rim is a 
prayer in Greek, while the bottom of the plate has 24 lines of 
Old Nubian. Both the material carrier and the text are unique 
in several respects and this very detailed edition with its full 
philological apparatus is a most welcome contribution to the 
study of medieval Nubia and of the Old Nubian language. 

It is to be hoped that this “first collection of essays devoted 
solely and purposely to the literary culture of Christian Nubia” 
will not be the last one. As an appetizer this book works very 
well. Much is still to be done and to be gained in this field of 
study, both for specialists in Nubian studies and for those from 
further afield in (medieval) history, Church history, epigraph- 
ics, philology and linguistics. And as the last essay in the vol- 
ume proves a lot can be gained by renewed study of already 
known texts as well. As van Gerwen Oei already points out in 
his initial footnote, the groundbreaking work on Meroitic 
by Claude Rilly is likely to draw more linguistic interest to 
Old Nubian as well. 


Lauran Toorians 


^ Rilly, C., A. de Voogt 2012, The Meroitic Language and 
Writing System, Cambridge. Recently van Gerwen Oei also 
published a new edition of the Old Nubian The Miracle of 
Saint Mina, with a translation into English by the editor as 
well as a translation into Dongolawi-Andaandi by El-Shafie 
El-Guzuuli (2012). 


Catalogue Paris 2009, De Byzance à Istanbul: Un port pour 
deux continents, Galeries nationales (Grand Palais, Champs- 
Elysées), 10 octobre 2009 / 25 janvier 2010 (E. Eldem éd.), 
Paris, i. 
http://chanel-news.chanel.com/en/archives/the-paris-byz- 
ance-show-interview-with-karl-lagerfeld/. 
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Paul STEPHENSON (éd.), The Byzantine World, 
London: Routledge, 2010; 640 pages, 4 cartes, 
3 images, 30 illustrations en noir et blanc, 26 plans 
architectoniques: ISBN 978-0-415-44010-3. 


La passé est-il inutile si l’on veut expliquer le présent dans sa 
totalité? Faut-il vraiment croire que la compréhension du passé 
n'est pas suffisamment instructive? En effet, cette question qui 
est posé de notre citation est l'exploit de notre éditeur qui, 
d'une manière synchronique, prépare un ouvrage recouvrant 
globalement une civilisation. Selon ses propres dires "l'écrit 
facilite-t-il grandement, entre des générations parfois trés écar- 
tées, ces transferts de pensée qui font, au propre, la continuité 
d'une civilisation" (p. 26). Le recueil nommé The Byzantine 
World qui propage l'idée d'un tel ‘transfert’ est réalisé par Paul 
Stephenson, rédacteur en chef et professeur de l'histoire médié- 
vale du département d'histoire à l'Université de Durham. Nous 
donnons ici un compte-rendu des débats issus des sessions du 
Congrés International des Byzantinologues qui a eu lieu à 
Londres en 2006. 

Les pistes de recherches de cette œuvre sont trés inno- 
vantes. Ce livre n'accepte pas les approches uniformes de la 
classification historiographique, c'est-à-dire leurs 'situations'. 
Le but de notre éditeur est de mettre en valeur l'importance de 
la civilisation byzantine qui n'est pas suffisamment intégrée au 
contexte européen contemporain. Cette idée est représentée 
dans le dernier chapitre de la conclusion de l'ouvrage: “The 
popular perception of Byzantium in Western Europe consists 
largely of received truths: Constantine's conversion to Chris- 
tianity condemned the grandeur of Rome to a millennium of 
decline, of empty Orthodox ritual, monkish obscurantism and 
imperial decadence. [...] The frontiers of the past in Europe 
must be realigned to include Byzantium, and the Ottoman 
period cannot remain concealed" (p. 506-507). 

L'exposition De Byzance à Istanbul: Un port pour deux 
continents, aux Galeries nationales du Grand Palais à Paris, 
pourrait représenter un exemple paradigmatique dans la per- 
ception des acquisitions de la civilisation byzantine qui reste en 
effet quelque chose "d'autre! (‘the other’). Nous pouvons voir 
sur l'affiche et le catalogue de cette exposition le portrait de 
Mehmet II le Conquérant et la téte de Constantin Ier le 
Grand. L'introduction du catalogue comprend un discours du 
président frangais Nicolas Sarkozy, dont nous soulignons 
ici une partie intéressante: "La basilique Sainte-Sophie, 
chef-d'oeuvre de l'architecture mondiale que l'intelligence des 
sultans ottomans a tenu à préserver, symbolise à mes yeux la 
mémoire d'un passé prestigieux et la capacité de la "nouvelle 
Rome" à innover sans cesse"!. C'est pourquoi il est évident 
qu'il existe dans la perception de l'observateur occidental un 
hiatus entre les vérités ‘acceptées’ ressemblant à un murmure 
visuel. Cette année-là, au cours de la conférence de presse du 
défilé ‘Paris-Byzance’, le célèbre créateur et photographe mais 
aussi grand expert en architecture Karl Lagerfeld parle d’une 
même vérité ‘acceptée’: “Byzantium was an empire which 
ended in the 12% century. There is no trace of Byzantium. The 
only trace of Byzantium is in Ravenna. I went to Ravenna. The 
city was heavily restored. So finding real vestiges is not easy 7. 


En connaissant ces ‘vérités’ classifiées sur la Byzance repré- 
sentant ‘l’autre’ dans la perception ‘des espaces médiévaux’ par 
l'observateur occidental, Stephenson utilise un formule métho- 
dologique différente pour organiser le recueil, qui est complè- 
tement opposée au recueil A Companion to Byzantium’, parus 
presque en méme temps. Ce second recueil est partagé en 
quatre grands chapitres: (I) “The Byzantines in their World’; 
(II) “The Written World’; (III) ‘Heaven on Earth: Byzantine 
Art and Architecture’; and (IV) ‘The World of Byzantine 
Studies’. Etant donné que les différents chercheurs ont pris 
part à cette publication, cela facilite l'appréhension des croise- 
ments complexes des différentes influences du cercle culturel 
de l'espace byzantin. Il était souhaitable de trouver un sujet trés 
vaste qui pourrait rester cohérent et précis. Cette idée est mise 
en ceuvre dans le recueil qui est consacré aux grands événe- 
ments avant et pendant deux chutes de Constantinople. Il est 
consacré à un cercle plus vaste car il franchit les limites du 
territoire traditionnel byzantin. Cette approche complexe et 
innovante se concentre sur la compréhension des changements 
politiques et sociaux déclenchés par un grand événement, la 
chute de Constantinople. Le recueil contient des informations 
inédites sur cette époque-là. Mais nous devons aussi souligner 
l'importance de la collaboration entre les différents spécialistes, 
ce qui est tout à fait normal pour les grands centres de 
recherches. 

L'un des sujets les plus innovants est une realia thématique 
dans le texte de Anthony Kaldellis: “The study of Women and 
Children: Methodological Challenges and New Directions’. 
En explorant le sujet de la liberté des femmes dans les rues 
byzantines, Kaldellis pose quelques questions trés intéressantes 
pour les futures recherches: l'interprétation des textes sur le 
rôle des femmes, la part d'authenticité sur la présence de la 
femme dans la vie publique, et comment interpréter les textes 
au sujet de la relation entre mére et fils (l'exemple le plus 
authentique, d’après Kaldellis, est celui de Psselos dans Alexiade 
3:6-7 oü nous trouverons un grand nombre de descriptions 
concernant la relation entre Alexie Comnène et sa mère, Ana 
Dalasena). D’après Kaldellis, le sujet du comportement violent 
envers les femmes pourrait étre trés fructueux pour les futures 
recherches de l'histoire sociale, mais le sujet des mariages arran- 
gés aussi. C'est pourquoi cet auteur remarque que "we will 
never have a sociology of spousal relations" mais la perspective 
de l'observation existe dans "the social logic of Byzantium as 
a whole." 

Le texte de Leonore Neville, ‘Strong Women and Their 
Husbands’, soutient la méme idée. La position de la femme 
dans ce texte est évidente. Il s'agit ici d'un paradigme de la 
‘femme puissante’, c'est-à-dire de la femme de la hauteur hié- 
rarchique de la société byzantine. L'auteur remarque que Théo- 
dore conseillait Justinien dans l'histoire de Procope de Césarée 
et c’est un bon exemple dans l'historiographie sur les mauvaises 
influences des femmes et l'inversion des caractéristiques 
sexuelles. Citons aussi l'exemple de Zoé et Poulcheria qui 
transforment la cour en champ de bataille. Le moment le plus 
important serait l'emploi du modèle antique pour exprimer la 
différence des sexes. Neville remarque une différence considé- 
rable concernant le róle des femmes à l'époque de Justinien et 
celui de début du XI siècle. D’après les sources de cette 


époque, les femmes n'avaient pas une grande influence sur 
leurs maris: "The women end up frustrated. Since their advice 
was ignored and had no effect on politics, why was it so impor- 
tant to record their advice? Why are women's voices heard here 
after being so consistently silent?" Elle trouve la réponse dans 
l'idée qu'il était nécessaire pour les hommes "to appear mascu- 
line while engaging in actions that were passive and weak; 
hence essentially feminine." L'auteur souligne ici que les nom- 
breux chercheurs n'ont pas remarqué la présence de la misogy- 
nie dans la rhétorique byzantine malgré l'interprétation des 
sources sur la puissance des femmes byzantines. Sa conclusion 
sera: "It seems that on some level we still accept that any man 
who is able to ignore his wife cannot be a coward." 

Dans le chapitre suivant, 'Heaven on Earth: Byzantine Art 
and Architecture’, le groupe d'auteurs s'est concentré sur les 
nouvelles méthodes dans les recherches sur les usages des 
icónes, sur l'espace architectonique et leurs modifications en 
cohérence avec les continues liturgiques, la société comme 
reflet de la cour céleste, mais aussi sur les notions ‘taxis’ et 
'ataxia' dans l'art, etc. C'est ainsi que les considérations sur ces 
sujets sont restées presque identiques. L'icóne, d’après eux, per- 
siste comme le seul moyen d'expression. A l'époque du 
triomphe de la religion orthodoxe en 843, c'est-à-dire aprés la 
fin du second iconoclasme, les représentations de Jésus Christ 
et des Saints sont devenues médiatrices. La question de lico- 
nodulie fait l'objet de nombreuses considérations dans la 
bibliographie. En travaillant sur ce sujet, Bissera Pentcheva 
(What is a Byzantine Icon? Constantinople Versus Icon") met 
l'accent sur quelques arguments trés importants: la question de 
l'icóne de Constantinople et celle du Sinaï; et l'idée qu'il ne 
faut pas considérer l'iconoclasme comme une période de des- 
truction délibérée de symboles ou représentations religieuses 
mais comme le sujet de différentes discussions sur la nature des 
icónes. C'est pourquoi cette étude commence par une défini- 
tion étymologique du terme ‘icône’ et continue par le concept 
de l'image byzantine. Le fait que les iconoclastes "expressed 
their position on the new façade of the imperial gate, the 
Chalke, in 814-15. Here five epigrams stated the new non- 
essentialist; non figural identity of eikon" est trés intéressant: 
“One epigram of the Chalke is enough to show the forceful- 
ness and clarity of this aniconic/theological/political position: 
The confessors of God write “Christ” in gold (chrysogra- 
phousi) according to the prophets’ voice, not relying on the 
visible thing below" (p. 268). Pentcheva conclut en disant que 
"Not only the word, but also their visual position in space 
form the shape of this cross. The words “Christ”, “Passion” 
and "John" are all composed of letters placed in vertical 
columns, intersected by the horizontal line: “Hope”” (p. 269). 


? James, L. (éd.) 2010, A Companion to Byzantium, Chich- 
ester. Sur la comparaison des ouvrages, voir Magdalino, 
P. 2011, "The Byzantine World, ed. Paul Stephenson 
(London: Routledge, 2010; pp. xxxi + 606)', English His- 
torical Review 76, 1187. 
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Si Pon analyse le terme ‘typos’ dans la citation de M. Théo- 
dore Studite, où il dit que, “Likewise, as much is said about 
the representation (typos) of the cross as about the cross itself. 
Nowhere does Scripture speak about figure (typos) or image 
(eikon), since these have the same meaning, for it is illogical to 
expect such a mention, inasmuch as for us the effects share in 
power of the causes" (p. 269), nous avons ici une équivalence 
des termes typos et eikon. Toutefois, l'icóne ne peut pas étre 
un équivalent du typos de la croix mais à son prototype. C'est 
ainsi que Studite fait une théorie de l'image en séparant la 
forme visible (caractére) et la représentation (graphe). Ces 
notions sont appliquées sur les exemples des icônes du VE 
siècle de Sinaï. Ces icônes représentent la source principale des 
recherches sur les images médiévales du Sinai. L'histoire de 
l'icóne de Constantinople, d’après Pentcheva, est différente à 
cause des média différents. Les Byzantins mettent les icónes en 
relief au sommet de la hiérarchie en séparant les termes ‘eikon’ 
et ‘zographia’. Il existait donc une hiérarchie différente entre 
les icónes en métal, en émail, en pierre, ou en ivoire représen- 
tant ainsi les formes parfaites iconiques travers les surfaces 
complexes. Les citations de ces sources sont à l'origine de plu- 
sieurs questions sur de nouvelles hypothéses concernant la défi- 
nition des thèmes des ‘autres’ icônes, par exemple la représen- 
tation iconique sur les objets de l'usage quotidien. Il faut aussi 
souligner que certaines hypothéses de ces études représentent 
une sorte de prolongement des recherches de l'architecture de 
l'espace iconique où la performance du chœur se déroule parmi 
les croyants présents‘. 

Le texte de Vasileios Marinis, intitulé ‘Defining Liturgical 
Space’, comprend les chapitres suivants: “The Ritual’, ‘The 
Sanctuary’, "The Templon’, “The Naos’, “The Narthex’, 'Gal- 
leries’, ‘Outer Ambulatories and Exonarthexes’, “Crypts and 
Other comparable Spaces’, et ‘Chapels’. Marinis cherche le lien 
entre l'architecture religieuse et les rituels à Byzance en travail- 
lant sur l’ensemble de l’époque byzantine vers sa fin. D’après 
lui, “Middle and late Byzantine churches in Constantinople 
exhibited not a standardization of forms but rather a standar- 
dization of concepts” méme si “The aforementioned monastery 
tou Libos is a key example of this development”. C’est pour- 
quoi il nous reste une question ouverte: il s’agit de savoir com- 
ment “the form of the middle and late Byzantine ritual, and 
especially the form of the Divine Liturgy, influenced the archi- 
tecture of the period and vice versa” et surtout si l’auteur de 


^ Isar, N. 2011, Xooóz: The Dance of Adam. The Making of 
Byzantine Chorography, Leiden. 

Ce méme concept des réflexions sur l’architecture de Con- 
stantinople comme un produit en évolution a été évoqué 
antérieurement par l’auteur dans sa thèse de doctorat, dont 
le sujet est le monastère de Constantin Lips à Constan- 
tinople: Marinis, V. 2004, The Monastery Tou Libos: Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture and Liturgical Planning in Middle 
and Late Byzantine Constantinople, University of Illinois 
at Urbana Champaign (thèse de doctorat non publiée), 
248 n. 88. 
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cette étude avait déterminé certains éléments de la mise en 
forme du revêtement comme “purely ornamental” et “for deco- 
rative purposes ^. 

Le texte de Warren Woodfin sur la relation entre la hié- 
rarchie terrestre et la hiérarchie céleste mène vers les futures 
recherches. Quand Woodfin met en évidence les notion ‘taxia’ 
(ordre) et ‘ataxia’ (désordre), il explore les différents domaines 
de la ‘reconnaissance’ des termes nommés et en méme temps 
les aspects du savoir de la civilisation byzantine. “Taxis’ était le 
concept de l'idéologie et des principes fondamentaux byzan- 
tins. Ce terme existe dans les différents horizons culturels 
byzantins: le rang, le mode de vie, la hiérarchie. Le souverain 
est choisi par Dieu dans la sphère terrestre. La société n’est 
qu’un reflet de la hiérarchie céleste, mais, d’après Woodfin, 
l'image du souverain n'était jamais complètement mimétique 
dans l'art byzantin (d’après le modèle de Jésus Christ ou des 
archanges car l'empereur était vassal de Dieu). La hiérarchie 
ecclésiastique était représentée d'une maniére plus rigide: les 
évêques et prêtres devenaient les symboles de Jésus Christ pen- 
dant la liturgie, jusqu'à la fin du XII™ siècle. Henry Maguire 
traite de la méme question. Cependant, les chercheurs de l'his- 
toriographie ont considéré pendant trés longtemps que l'art 
byzantin était né sous les conventions spécifiques et, d’après 
Maguire, il existait aussi un art non officiel qui appartenait à 
l'église byzantine: la représentation des animaux, le pratique de 
la magie, la symétrie et l'asymétrie dans le motifs zoomorphes 
et floraux. 

Le chapitre "The World of Byzantine Studies’ parle de l'his- 
toriographie. Le sujet de cette étude serait la culture byzantine, 
de facon générale. En fait, Stephenson nous introduit petit à 
petit dans l'historiographie complexe en envisageant la ques- 
tion de la culture byzantine, de sa perception et des opinions 
sur celle-ci à l'aide des études de E.A. Freeman, F. Gregorovius 
et G. Schlumberger. L'un des textes les plus important sur le 
même sujet est celui de Srdjan Pirivatrié, ‘A Case Study in the 
Emergence of Byzantine Studies: Serbia in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries’. Pirivatrié pense que Belgrade est l'un des 
centres majeurs importants pour la recherche de la civilisation 
byzantine. Il crée une sorte de voyage dans le temps partant des 
positivistes et de leur perception jusqu'au présent où les byzan- 
tinologues belgradois font des recherches sur une civilisation 
qui a duré pendant un millénaire. En revenant sur le Congrés 
International des Byzantinologues qui a eu lieu à Belgrade en 
1927, on pourrait se demander si un congrés international est 
capable d'influencer la conception de l'identité nationale. En 
analysant les changements dans le climat politique et scienti- 
fique en Serbie, Pirivatrié fait une observation sur l'influence 
des savants russes, Alexandre Soloviev et Georges Ostrogorski. 
Ostrogorski devient président du séminaire aprés la seconde 
guerre mondiale. C'est ainsi que l'auteur conclut que “Com- 
mon activities of the Seminar and the Institute under Ostro- 
gorsky's leadership brought about the phenomenon known in 
international circles as the "Belgrade School of Byzantine Stu- 
dies". From the early 1960s through to the end of the 1980s, 
over twenty graduate students undertook their specializations 
at the Seminar, under then rather restrictive conditions for 
attending the graduate courses" (p. 487). 


En reconsidérant la question de l’avenir de la Byzance euro- 
péenne, à propos de laquelle l'éditeur crée soudainement de 
nouvelles pistes de recherche, ce recueil devrait entrer dans les 
publications importantes. Il explique pourquoi nous devons 
prêter plus attention à la byzantinologie. On peut dire sans hési- 
tation que le recueil 77e Byzantine World réactualise la ques- 
tion de Tunivers de Byzance’, c'est-à-dire les liens entre l'Eu- 
rope et l'Asie, et aussi celle de ‘Pimpératrice du monde 
médiéval devenant le topos de la capitale. L'existence du 
monde byzantin dans le contexte européen se trouve dans la 
question posée par Stephenson: "If one accepts — and it is a big 
“if — that it should be an imperative of the European Union 
to recover a common heritage for a unified Europe, what 
might this be?" (p. 508). Sachant que soixante-dix pour cent 
des livres édités dans les années quatre-vingts avaient des sujets 
historiquesf, l'argument de Stephenson se trouve étayé par le 
fait que dans les librairies françaises, dans les espaces d'histoire 
et d'histoire de l'art médiéval, c'est-à-dire les espaces médié- 
vaux, on ne trouve pas de titres sur la culture byzantine. Ils sont 
classifiés trés souvent comme Byzance juste à cóté de l'Islam. 
C'est pourquoi Stephenson souligne d'une maniére lucide et 
intelligente la circonstance où ““The Absence of Byzantium" 
in European discourse is all the more shocking to Byzantium 
— Greece, Cyprus, Romania and Bulgaria — now full members 
of the EU, and many more — Albania, Serbia, the Republic of 
Macedonia and Turkey — who will in future apply for mem- 
bership. [...] Byzantium's heirs were subjects of Islam, their 
Christian traditions and values were "oriental" and therefore 
not European" (p. 508). 

Il s’agit ici d'un produit de la civilisation (d'une sorte de 
macro-observation de la Byzance) qui efface les frontières 
inexistantes mais posées par des historiographes, car la Byzance 
n'a été jamais quelque chose 'd'autre', mais bien une partie 
intégrante de la civilisation chrétienne. Elle représente l'une des 
táches les plus importantes et les plus sérieuses de la science 
contemporaine, à tous les niveaux de la conscience collective. 


Jasmina S. Cirié 


Dietmar W. WINKLER, Li TANG (eds), Hidden 
Treasures and Intercultural Encounters. Studies on 
East Syriac Christianity in China and Central 
Asia, Wien/Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2009 (Orientalia 
— patristica — oecomenica 1); 396 pages: ISBN 
978-3-643-50045-8. 


By far the most important asset of this collection of papers 
edited by Dietmar Winkler and Li Tang, both from the Uni- 
versity of Salzburg in Austria, is its low price (€ 39.90). Early 
Christianity in China and in Central Asia is a fascinating field 
of study and has been so in the Western world for over several 
centuries already. It has also been a field betraying itself easily 
with wishful thinking (e.g., in finding historical 'reasons' and 
‘foundations to back up missionary activities) and a very Euro- 
centric approach to Chinese history. Especially the latter has 


changed over the last decades since more and more use is made 
of Chinese and other Central Asian sources and more work is 
put into understanding these sources within their own cultural 
context. Apart from a few popularizing works on the subject 
virtually all publications on early Christianity in the Far East 
and in Central Asia have in common that their pricing keeps 
them well out of reach for anyone not living near a specialised 
research library. 

Unfortunately the friendly price of Hidden Treasures and 
Intercultural Encounters also appears to be a kind of trap. As an 
interested reader with limited funds one is happy to discover 
this book with its academic parentage and a decent price, soon 
to find out that it might well have been kept at a low price by 
skipping all the normal editorial work. The editors state in 
their introduction that "[e]diting a collection of diverse inter- 
disciplinary scholarship is definitely a challenge. The authors 
came from China, Central Asia, India, Europe and the USA." 
So what? This was 2009, the world has shrunk. Even worse is 
the statement that the editors "did not interfere in the indi- 
vidual contributions to avoid repetitions" and have made no 
effort to bring different transcriptions in line with one another. 
This suggests that there was no style sheet and no general plan 
underlying the compilation of this book. One of the results is 
an enormous amount of overlap in that every individual author 
feels the need to explain what he or she means when using the 
terms Eastern Syriac or ‘Nestorian’. With a total of 24 contri- 
butions this becomes quite annoying. Much worse is that 
the English of some of the contributions is so poor that in 
some cases one cannot really understand the text. In these cases 
editorial help and support towards the authors would have 
been more than decent and a great gesture towards the reader- 
ship as well. 

But perhaps this backdrop means we have to take the title 
of this book in its most literal sense. Where the intercultural 
encounter between authors and editors did not lead to full 
co-operation, the patient reader may indeed find hidden treas- 
ures here. The book contains interesting papers divided over 
four sections: ‘Inscriptions’, ‘Manuscripts and texts’, ‘History, 
and ‘Liturgy and arts’. Unfortunately — in the context of an 
arts journal — the three papers in the last section are the poor- 
est in the whole collection. One of them is even completely 
in Chinese, be it with a fairly long introducing abstract in 
English. But of course the section on ‘Inscriptions’ bears an 
interest to art historians as well. Here one reads about grave 
stones in the Tashkent History Museum, in Inner Mongolia 
in Kyrgyzstan, an inscription from Almaliq (Xinjiang), and a 
preliminary report about the Christian inscription dating from 


$ Djuric, I. 1989, Trijumf pojedinca — u savremenoj francuskoj 


istorijskoj misli (= Le triomphe de l'individu dans l'histoire de 
la pensée française. L'introduction de l'édition serbe), dans: 
Z. Dibi, Vreme katedrala. umetnost i drustvo 980-1420 
(= Duby, G. 1976, Le temps des cathédrales. L'art et la société 
980-1420, Paris), Beograd, 14. 
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the Tang dynasty and discovered in 2006 in Luoyang!. Obvi- 
ously, the bearers of these inscriptions as well as their texts 
should interest art historians. The book contains more articles 
worth reading, while some of the others still fall in the trap of 
wishful thinking or are — as stated — difficult to grasp because 
of their poor English. 

A general remark this book gives rise to is that not only 
Eurocentrism is a severe handicap in studies like these. The 
same goes for Christian-centrism. The late professor Erik 
Zürcher (Leiden University) coined the term ‘marginal reli- 
gion' in relation to the history of China and Central Asia, 
meaning religions "such as Judaism, Christianity, Islam and 
in an earlier period Buddhism" which adapted to Chinese reli- 
gious life through “shared patterns”?. To these marginal reli- 
gions we should certainly add Manichaeism and since it was 
Buddhism which often offered the basic ‘shared patterns’, in 
for example terminology and iconography, it becomes obvious 
how difficult it frequently is to label a specific object or a piece 
of writing from early medieval China as Christian (or Man- 
ichaean, or Jewish). Even for the Yuan dynasty (the Mongol 


A description of this fragmentery pillar with an edition of 
the inscription was published with a summary in English 
by Ge Chengyong, AUG M PHX tH HERR s 
3% (Jingjiao yizhen: Luoyang xinchu Tang dai Jingjiao jing- 
dong yanjiu) 2009, Studies on the Nestorian stone pillar of 
the Tang dynasty recently recovered in Luoyang) Beijing. 

For example, see Standaert N. 2001, ‘Christianity as a Reli- 
gion in China. Insights from the Handbook of Christianity 
in China: Volume One (635-1800) , Cahiers d'Extréme-Asie 
12, 1-21 (esp. 4-5). 
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period) where we have reports from European travellers as well 
as sources from Asian authors it remains difficult do decide 
what exactly these authors are referring to if we feel the need 
to put this in modern terminology. Thus, the Rev. Garry 
Moon Yuen Pang is not really helping the matter by introduc- 
ing a Lutheran interpretation besides the one by the Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher of the text on the famous Nestorian mon- 
ument from Chang'an. His paper "Monumenti Sinici — A 
remarkable Chinese hymn' (pp. 353-381) is much more a 
good sermon and an addition to the Eurocentric interpreta- 
tions of Christianity in Tang China than a step forward in the 
study of East Syriac Christianity in China in its own right. 

Despite all these critical notes, Hidden Treasures does con- 
tain valuable contributions which should not go unnoticed by 
those interested in the East Syriac Church. It is just to be 
hoped that From the Oxus River to the Chinese Shores, compiled 
by the same editors and published in 2013 as volume 5 in the 
same series and with the same subtitle, has been guided 
through the press with more care and more respect for both 
authors and readers. 


Lauran Toorians 


